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BOOK I. 



HOW THE PEOMISES WERE MADE. 



^ He's comin' frae the North that's to fancy me. 

He's a bonnie Hieland laddie, and ye be na he." 

(M Ballad. 
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FROM OVER THE WATER. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE. 

In no part of southern England is the hand of spring 
more lavish, her reign more beneficent and genial, than 
in that sea-girt tract — so narrowly divided from the 
mainland, yet in all its attributes so essentially and un- 
conquerably insular — whose primrose-garlanded knolls, 
and violet-sprinkled banks, and greenest fields shining 
and twinkling with cowslips, buttercups, and daisies, 
have deservedly gained for it the appellation of the 
" Garden Isle." 

The steep narrow winding lane of a turnpike road— 
practically inconvenient, but how picturesquely beautiful 
in its high hedgerows and over-arching trees, leading 
through and past Cheveley village — had surely never 
looked more cool and shady to wayworn travellers than 
one calm bright evening late in May, which saw the old 
* Reliance ' coach, with its four sturdy steaming greys, 
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its motley dusty passengers, and red-coated guard, come 
to a standstill before the little wicket-gate of the 
modest cottage tenanted by Archelaus Wbitmore and 
Sarah his sister. 

That was a regular typical old English cottage of the 
better sort, spacious and two-storied, with a neat rustic 
porch, and snug dormer windows nestling in the deep 
thatch. On either side of the porch was trained a 
magnificent rose tree "in full bearing" — sight to 
gladden a florist's eye — one with red, the other with 
yellow blooms ; and a trimly-kept gravel path led from 
gate to porch, through an old-fashioned and well-stocked 
garden, bright and sweet with early summer flowers. 
Inside, the dwelling corresponded with its exterior, and 
on this present occasion both house and inmates wore a 
certain appearance of extra brightening-up— of prepar- 
ation and expectation, in short ; possibly to be accounted 
for in the unwonted halt of the dai]y evening coach, 
for Cheveley was still many miles from the railway line, 
and depended chiefly upon this old-world conveyance. 

Miss Whitmore, the presiding female genius of the 
cottage, was a woman of nearly sixty : tall, handsome, , 
and active, with dark hair but slightly threaded with 
silver, an upright vigorous form and taper waist, and 
a characteristic faultless neatness of attire. Take Sarah 
Whitmore when you might, you never caught her with 
a bow or a plait awry. Yet she could work as hard as 
any woman in England, and seldom deputed any of her 
household tasks to a subordinate. She was sober and 
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staid of demeanour, as became her age and position ; 
though she was by no means wanting in a touch of dry 
humour occasionally, combined with shrewd common 
sense. She had lived for eighteen years with an old and 
invalid lady, to whom she devoted herself entirely, and for 
whose sake she declined any offered change or prefer- 
ment. At her death her grateful mistress remembered 
her to the extent of a comfortable little annuity, which 
rendered her independent for life of further service. 

Her brother, old Arky, as his neighbours called him 
for brevity, had been by no means so prosperous a 
character. To say the truth, he had been something of 
a rolling stone, trying a little of one business after 
another, and not making much at any of them ; finish- 
ing with a small farm " over the water," which may be 
said to have finished Aim, for after three years he failed 
completely. He was not an unsteady man : he did not 
drink, bet, or affect low company ; he was only shiftless, 
and, as he would say himself, unlucky. He had lost his 
wife early and had no family; consequently it was a 
great matter for him that his independent sister Sarah 
(after helping him to an extent that made a large hole 
in her own fortune) was able and willing to cast in her 
lot with his, and become joint tenant of Lilybank 
Cottage, with power to sub-let the rooms they did not 
require to a better class of lodger. Sarah agreed only 
on condition that she should have entire charge of the 
expenditure, an arrangement as conducive to Arky's 
comfort as to her own. 
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Akeady, when our tale begins, they had had several 
lodgers. One or two of Mr. Owen the rector's curates 
had boarded with them; but the present curate was 
married, and required a larger house, so they were vacant 
this year. Thus it had been arranged, when a new 
bailiff from the north was to succeed the island patri- 
arch who had lately died in that capacity at Cheveley 
Grange, that they should accommodate him for the 
present; he being an unmarried man, and the late 
bailiff's old and decrepit widow being desired by the 
squire to retain possession of her cottage for life. 

Now the inhabitants of Cheveley village were no 
less insular than their neighbours, and one way in which 
their insularity manifested itself was in a strong belief 
in themselves, coupled with a certain implied contempt 
for " over-uns " — by which title they designated those 
persons whose misfortune rather than their fault it 
was to have been bom and bred on the opposite side of 
the Solent. When, therefore, it was known that one of 
the chief places of trust and responsibility on Cheveley 
Grange estate was to be filled by an over-un— one, 
moreover, coming from no nearer than the north of 
Scotland — it might be expected that there should be a 
feeling not altogether favourable to the prospective 
bailiff. The appointment indeed (which had been 
recommended to the young squire of Cheveley by an 
experienced and far-seeing relative, with property both 
in the north and the south) had been duly discussed 
and canvassed by such as it might (and many whom it 
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miglit not) concern ; and the Whitmores had had their 
share in the discussion^ especially as the subject touched 
themselves in the present instance. 

Not that it should be inferred that Ai'ky and Sarah 
were prejudiced against their prospective lodger, though 
they were to a certain extent doubtful as to how they 
might like him. Their present acquaintance with 
Scotchmen was limited to the typical Highlander of 
the snuflf-shops; and though they did not actually 
imagine that the new bailiff would arrive in that guise, 
they speculated not a little as to what his manners, 
tastes, and habits might be. Thus it was with a little 
inward trepidation, notwithstanding her outward dignity 
and trimness of aspect, that Miss Whitmore, in her 
afbernoon dress of black alpaca, and cap with the violet 
ribbons, sallied forth from her doorway at the sound of 
the horn, just in time to see a brisk active-looking man 
drop quietly from the back of the coach, while the 
guard handed out two portmanteaus, a light box, and a 
hamper — which latter appeared to contain something 
alive, and was the object of chief solicitude to its 
owner. Mr. Whitmore also came out, a little in ttie 
background, and was rather dubiously regarding the 
portmanteaus, which were weightier than anything 
he was in the habit of lifting. "Best get Haynes 
next door to give a hand in with them," Sarah 
observed; but the new-comer, having paid his fare, 
turned round now. "Don't you trouble, ina'am — I'll 
easy lift them across. This is a beautiful evening ! " by 
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way of salutation ; and so saying he took first one, then 
another of the packages, and deposited them severally 
in the doorway, ending with the hamper. "Just a 
young pup I brought with me," he explained. ** I'll let 
him out, I suppose ? And perhaps you could give me a 
bowl of water to him." 

Sarah was, to say the truth, a little taken aback by 
this additional lodger. Her ideas were rather severe 
on the subject of indoor pets. " A strange dog to be 
messing in and out in all weathers with its muddy feet, 
fighting with Spot and chasing the cat, as likely as not," 
was not what she expected, but she kept her thoughts 
to herself. And indeed if she had been a good deal 
less sweet-tempered than she was, she could hardly but 
have been propitiated by the good-tempered face of her 
visitor. For that was what struck her most. She did 
not (as a younger maiden might) consider whether or 
no he was young and good-looking — ^in point of fact he 
was twenty-eight, and possessed a very tolerable share 
of good looks ; but she saw that his eyes smiled as they 
looked at her. When a man's eyes smile as they meet 
yours, you cannot help feeling that his dispositions are 
friendly towards you, at any rate. So Sarah bustled 
about and attended in the first place to the wants of 
the unexpected visitor, a black-and-tan collie pup, 
larger at three months than Ark/s little terrier of more 
years, and further produced from some of the back 
premises a comfortable-looking Uttle cask, which might 
be appropriated to the puppy's use as a home, being 
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anxious to estabUsh it in its proper place at oQce. 
Arky's Spot of course was privileged to go whither its 
master would, in or out, up or down ; but the stranger 
was quite another thing. When this point was settled 
she addressed herself to her lodger on the subject of his 
own refreshments. 

" The tea is just ready, Mr. Mack Harthur," so the 
good woman translated the stranger s cognomen of Mc 
Arthur. " And will you please to take yours in your 
own room, or sit down along of us ? " That had been 
matter of speculation to Miss Whitmore beforehand. 

" Well, thanks, if it is convenient I would prefer to 
join you to-night," said McArthur, cheerily. And before 
the meal was half through, those kindly eyes and quiet 
sensible tones had won Sarah Whitmore's heart as 
thoroughly as if she had been at least twenty years 
younger ; while Arky showed his approval of the visitor 
by asking him to take a pipe with him in the garden 
after tea. For a message had been sent from the Grange 
that the squire was dining out, and would not be home 
till late, but would be glad to see the new bailiff next 
morning by ten o'clock. 

Arky was a knowing old fellow, and was well aware 
that much of his comfort in life might depend upon 
friendly relations with the new bailiflf. The late one 
indeed had been a great crony of his, and many a snug 
evening's rabbiting on the Cheveley downs had Mr. 
Whitmore enjoyed in past days, entirely with the 
connivance of that official. 
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Arky took his new lodger to a warm cosy corner at 
the top of his strip of garden, where, across and beyond 
the rows of early peas and flourishing potatoes and old- 
fashioned rose and gooseberry bushes, they looked over 
a stretch of green fields and hedgerows in tender spring 
foliage; one or two picturesque farms interposing 
between the foreground and the ever-present horizon 
sweep of blue sea, dotted visibly with many a sail and 
many a steamer travelling along this strip of the great 
ocean highway. 

" It has the appearance of a rich country," observed 
McArthur, as his practised eye took stock of the various 
tracts of cultured ground : here a full green wheat-field, 
looking wonderfully advanced for the season to his 
northern ideas ; there a darker turnip patch ; or, again, 
a luxuriant clover meadow, or slope of reddening sanfoin. 
" Is that one of our Cheveley farms ? " as he pointed 
to a manorial-looking building emboBomed in ancestral 
elms. 

" That ! Yes ; Mayfield, you mean," answered his 
companion. 

" A large house," said the other, meditatively. 

" Yes, it be — too large 'most for a farmer, it be. 
Leastways last tenant found it so," with a little chuckle. 

" What way was that ? " 

" Failed," replied Arky, laconically. 

" Bad management — or bad seasons possibly ? " 

Again the old man chuckled. 

" Farmers, they be goin' ahead too fast now-a-days," 
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he said. " Why, when I was young, some forty years 
gone, the farmer minded his own work, and was content 
to let his boys and girls attend the parish school ; and 
when they came up, they minded the work too, and 
the gals minded the dairy; and they'd something to 
spare even if sesusons was a bit behind. But now, 
why, dear me, they must keep their hunters, and their 
peeanos, and have the best of schooling and teachers 
for their children, and a heap o' servants to do their 
work ; and of course wages is high ; and then comes a 
bad year or two, and unless rent's lowered, why, stands 
to reason they must come to a smash." Alas, it had 
not needed hunters and schools to bring poor Arky to 
that sad consummation. 

" And how does the present tenant get on ? " 

" Mr. Hillier ? Oh, well, I don't say as he's doing 
badly. But he ain't been long here. He's a terrible 
one for new-fangled ways — machines and what not — 
more than what there's any good for, seems to me. 
But we shall see." 

McArthur made no comment on this aloud, but he 
inwardly set down Mr. Hillier as a man of progress. 
He was rather amused at being the recipient of old 
Arky's opinions upon his neighbours and things in 
general, though Arky's opinions might by no means 
coincide with his own. 

They chatted on for some time longer, till the even- 
ing dews began to fall, and the new acquaintances, 
having finished their pipes, turned towards the house. 
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McArthur withdrew into his own allotted apartment, 
to unpack and arrange his possessions, write a letter 
or two, and finally to bestow himself in Miss Whit- 
more's well-aired and white dimity-curtained bed, 
with all the satisfaction of a man who has arrived at 
the end of a long and somewhat fatiguing three days' 
voyage and journey. 
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CHAPTEE. II, 

ARDHILL. 

We must transport our readers for a short space to 
a scene very distant and very different from that in 
which our hero has made his first appearance. 

It is a small wayside station on a railway line in the 
north of Scotland ; a very small one, no town around 
it, only a neat^ thriving little village of a few cottages, 
a shop or two, a couple of kirks (of course), and the 
inevitable bum possessed by most villages in that part 
of the world. It lay in a plain open agricultural district, 
redeemed from ugliness, however, by one grand range 
of moorland hiU, lifting itself into several rocky points, 
or '' taps," and clothed along and around its base with 
dark rich firwoods, in some places creeping far up its 
purple sides. 

There is little to describe in the station itself, one is 
80 like another on this line; the same trim slated 
building, with a snug garden, and trellised gate leading 
round to the master's house at the back; the neat 
gravelled platform, the wooden benches, the old round 
clock-face peeping out of a garland of convolvulus — who. 
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that has travelled in the north does not know them ? 
The station of which I speak was distinguished a little, 
perhaps, by having its name — ARDHILL — neatly cut 
out in large letters in a piece of green turf beside it : 
otherwise it was just like its fellows. 

Mr. Mathieson, the station agent, was a poor little 
man, with a pale, delicate, rather discontented face, and 
a slight lameness. He was about forty-five, and a 
widower ; he lived here with his two daughters — and his 
canaries. Every available bit of spare wall, in his 
office or in his parlour, was taken up by cages containing 
pet or prize birds in every stage of progress ; and in 
fine weather the cages overflowed into the covered part 
of the platform, so that " Canary Station,'* as it was 
nicknamed by familiars to the line, was quite a cynosure 
of attraction to passing travellers' eyes. 

That May evening which seemed so warm and sultry 
to the passengers of the * Reliance ' in the far south, 
was bracing even to frostiness at the back of Benachie — 
so the high hill which I have described is named — to 
the extent that the warmth of the fire was certainly 
grateful, which sparkled in the little living-room at the 
back of the station-house, where the agent's two 
daughters sat at their work. Both girls were busily 
employed ; but while ,the fingers of the younger moved 
rapidly over her knitting, her large widely-opened grey 
eyes wandered round with the sad vacant expression 
that told of darkness within. Poor Maggie Mathieson 
was quite blind. She had not been so bom; the 
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affliction had come on after a severe illness in her 
twelfth year, and by this time — she was turned seven- 
teen — she had become, to a certain extent, reconciled, 
and even cheerful under it ; being able to grope her way 
alone about the familiar cottage and garden, to occupy 
her hands, besides, in various useful tasks ; being solaced 
as far as was possible' by her father's consideration, 
and the entire devotion and care of her elder sister, 
Lizzie. Mr. Mathieson was not a demonstratively 
afifectionate father; he was, more correctly speaking, 
fidgety over Maggie rather than fond. Still, all the 
consideration and affection at his command seemed 
centred upon the bhnd girl, whose trial was a great and 
ever-present source of disappointment to him ; while he 
appeared to look upon his eldest daughter as merely 
bom for a household drudge, whose personal wishes, 
privileges, and prospects were to be surrendered 
absolutely and entirely to his own and Maggie's 
convenience and comfort. 

Lizzie was four years the elder. She was a slight 
quiet girl, with a pale face, large grey eyes, and fair 
hair, in no way remarkable either for beauty or clever- 
ness, but gentle, grave, and essentially self-forgetting. 
Neither she nor her sister were robust ; but while every 
" little finger-ache " of Maggie's was duly noted, com- 
passionated, and alleviated by her sister and father, 
Lizzie often underwent far severer bodily discomfort or 
indisposition without asking for sympathy, or intermit- 
ting any of her manifold and arduous duties. 
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Lizzie Mathieson s life was not all prose, however. 
Young and simple, plain and insignificant as many 
would consider her, tied down to the "common round" 
of her monotonous home-tasks, her romance had come 
to her, her heart had been sought and bestowed — 
might it only be in safe keeping! Lizzie's romance 
was centred in a 'photograph, sacredly concealed from 
curious eyes in the depths of her work-box, but often 
taken out to be conned and communed with in secret. 
It was the |,likeness, of course, of a young man — Tier 
young man, in short ; and was a pleasant enough por- 
trait to look at, though it was a trifle old and faded 
and brown. A well-looking stalwart young fellow he 
was, this lover of hers, with an honest'' manly face ; the 
eyes had something of that beamy look about them 
which, as we have seen, had captivated Miss Sarah 
Whitmore in the new Cheveley bailiflf. Too handsome 
and too clever by far for this poor little pale shrinking 
wayside flower, so many might say; so Lizzie in her 
humility was fain to admit to herself, in the pride and 
joy of her secret consciousness of his love ; but he might 
search far ere he found one to love him with such faith- 
ful and entire devotion. And here, perhaps, it will not 
be out of place to say something of his history. His 
father had been a self-made man, having raised him- 
self by his abilities and integrity from a lowly position 
to one of high responsibility and trust : for many years 
he had been general overseer and manager of the local 
or land business of a large estate in the parish of 
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Ardhill. He had married a woman considerably his 
superior in birth and education, by whom he had one 
son and one daughter. He was extremely proud of 
this smart promising good-looking son, on whom he 
had bestowed the most liberal education in his reach ; 
and for some years before his death, having failed in 
health and activity, he was allowed to keep the youth 
as his lieutenant and active helper in his office. At 
his death, however, the son was still too young to 
step into his father's place and assume the full responsi- 
bility of so great a charge; consequently a situation 
also of trust, though less onerous, was obtained by him 
— ^it matters not its particular nature — as a stepping- 
stone. He could scarcely, however, realize his good 
fortune when, after working steadily, faithful in little 
things, for some four years, he was hit upon by a 
neighbouring laird who was well acquainted with his 
antecedents, as **the very man" for general factotum and 
overseer to a young relative in the south of England. 

There had come a day when Lizzie Mathieson had 
stood at the furthest end of the little gravelled platform 
to bid a long farewell to her friend of the photograph. 
Last words are hard to say, and Lizzie was at all times 
a girl of few words and reserved temperament ; besides 
that various conflicting emotions made it difficult for 
her to express herself now. 

"And you'll be faithful to me then, Lizzie," he said, 
"you'll not ' forget auld friends when far away ? ' " 

"Faithful!" She could not answer more than by a. 
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half-reproachful exclamation ; and then she stopped, and 
hesitated, and almost gave way. Something was in her 
mind to say to him, something that had lain heavy on 
it for some time ; she felt she ought, this was her last 
opportunity ; but it was so hard, so hard. At last she 
began — " Ye know, I was thinking — " but stopped again. 

** What was that ye were thinking ? " 

" Ye know, you're going away — " 

"Just exactly. But it's no to say I'll never 
be back — ^to the * back o' Benachie,' as the song says. 
I doubt my heart will be there the most of the time." 

She smiled a tearful little smile. 

"I've been thinkin', ye know," she went on, quite 
earnestly and gravely, " that it is not right to allow you 
to bind yourself now." 

" What way bind myself? " he asked. 

" To me. Ye're aware it's not likely they^l be able 
to want* me at home, as far as one can see, and it 
seems near a sin to you, to wear out your best years 
waitin' on and waitin' on — '* 

" Tchut ! nonsense ! " he said, shutting her mouth in 
feigned anger. " If ye've nothing better than that to 
say to me, you're best not speaking." 

"It was for good to you I meant," said the girl, 
almost piteously. "If I could see any prospect — but 
the last time I even hinted at the idea to my father, 
he seemed just to cast it from him, as though it were 
not for me to think of such a thing." 

* want, Anglice^ do without. 
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"He'll need to learn one day that yowr best yean 
are not to be sacrificed altogether to him/' the young 
man said. '' And more than that, what's to hinder him 
gettin' married himself ? " 

Lizzie shook her head. 

"I don't see much likelihood of that. Whiles I 
wish it might be so, if he would be better pleased, for 
it is a hard matter to please him, at a time. But ye 
see there's but one / know of would please him in that 
way, and she's very stiflf to move. Forbye that, I don't 
think I would be very willin' to leave Maggie to a 
stranger." 

" Maggie would grow accustomed in time. And I've 
said often enough Maggie need never want for a home 
wi' me." 

" Te're so good. But it would be o'er heavy a drag 
upon you." 

"Well, well, we'll just need to see. In the mean 
time, as I've waited three — four years, I'm content to 
wait a little longer; and maybe ye'U be shown the 
way, if we've patience for a bit. So you'll just keep 
up your heart, my lass, and do the best ye can." 

** Ye'U write to us whiles ? " she said, with a quiver 
of the lip. 

"Eh, ay, I'll write. Not just the very first maybe, 
but after I've had time to look round a bit. And you 
write me, and tell me all the Ardhill news. See, that's 
the train ! " 

The train — a cruel train to these lovers — ^glided up ; 

c 2 
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a long one, and full of faces at the windows, known and 
unknown, making poor Lizzie shrink into herself, and 
only bestow upon her friend quite a frigid hand-shake, 
as he squeezed her fingers in his strong grip, while she 
whispered, with quivering lips and starting tears, " Gude 
bless ye, Calder — ^good-bye ! " 

So the train glided off again, and Lizzie went round 
to the entrance of her home, feeling more desolate than 
she had ever done in her life ; yet, withal, with an un- 
dercurrent of hope and gladness and pride. She had 
done what she felt was her duty ; she had " delivered 
her soul." But it did not matter ; her lover was wil- 
ling to wait and keep true to her ; and while he was 
unchanged, her lot could never be altogether a mourn- 
ful one. So she went home, to live on patience and 
hope, and her photograph. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MBS. DABE'S BOOF. 

Cheveley Gbange was a large picturesque ram- 
bling old manor-house, standing at the upper end of 
the village, encircled by noble woods and grassy slopes 
and luxuriant meadows. Quite an old-fashioned place, 
with its trim garden walks, and quaint box and yew 
hedges, and smooth turf; but the large broad terrace 
in front of the house was partitioned now into two 
tennis courts, and the general appearance and equip- 
ments of the old entrance hall bore tokens of modern 
refinements and youthful inhabitants. 

It was a big house, too big by far for a boy and girl 
to live in by themselves; but the present owner was 
little more than a boy in years, and nothing but a 
well-grown schoolboy in his tastes and pursuits. He 
had not long come of age ; both his parents were dead, 
and having plenty of means, and no profession to taket 
up his time and thoughts, he had settled down thus; 
early upon his inheritance, to take change of it as well 
as he could, with the help of his only sister, a few years 
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his senior. She was entirely devoted to him; and 
willingly gave up the gaieties of the London season 
when it pleased him better to spend the time at 
Cheveley, sharing his pursuits as well as she could, 
accompanying him whenever it was possible in his 
expeditions and cruises— he was passionately fond of the 
sea. Occasionally, and when her brother went on a longer 
voyage than suited her, she had an aunt, or old lady 
friend of her childhood, to stay with and chaperon her ; 
but at this time she was quite alone. She was often 
compassionated for her secluded and dull life at the old 
Grange by those who little knew that Minnie Warham 
had that within herself which no outward circumstances 
could render dull. 

She was a pretty slight lady-like girl, and looked 
quite in harmony with her surroundings, as she sat in 
the long comfortable amply-furnished drawing-room, 
with its deep bay windows looking out on the tennis 
courts. She was dark-haired and dark-eyed, with a 
pleasant though not a beautiful iace, and a gentle, 
almost grave, manner, though she had plenty of 
brightness and love of fun in her nature. By herself, 
or with an older helpmeet, she would have made an 
admirable mistress of Cheveley; but her ideas were 
entirely subservient to her brother's pleasure. 

She looked up now with a smile as he entered to« 
her, hat in hand : a loose-limbed slender youth, fairer 
than herself in colouring, hardly looking the two and 
twenty years which he had numbered. 
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"Ready at last, Minnie/' was his greeting. 'Tve 
kept you an atrocious time, I know, but I couldn't help 
it Tve had this new fellow, you know. Couldn't 
get away." 

"Yes, I thought so," answered his sister. "What 
do you think df him ? " 

"Oh, I dare say he'll do well enough. He's a 
terrible swell — ^thinks no small beer of himself, I'll 
be bound! But he's pleasant enough to speak to 
— ^hasn't much brogue. I've sent him to begin 
work at once, by despatching him to Mrs. Dare's to 
look at her roof that wants repair. I hope she'll be 
satisfied now." 

"You are not going to walk round the place with 
him, then ? " 

"No; can't be bothered He can do that much 
better with Cooper. I told him about the trespassing 
at Buncombe, and the poaching. He said, ' Oh yes, I 
quite understand about that,' in a sort of way that 
shut me up, don't you know. I expect he will be able 
to hold hifi own with the best of them. Well, shall I 
tell them to bring round the trap ? We shan't be at 
Bering before twelve as it is." 

"I'm quite ready, Fred," said Minnie, jumping up 
to feteh her hat. And very soon the pair, casting 
business thoughts to the winds, were rattling along in 
a very high-wheeled whitechapel, behind a very high 
well-bred chestnut, in the direction of the sea-shore; 
passing on their way Mr. McArthur bending his steps 
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in the direction of the house he had been desired to 
inspect. 

"That's my new fellow," Fred Warham observed 
carelessly to his sister. 

" He does look a swell/' was Minnie's verdict, as she 
slightly acknowledged the polite salutation of the new 
bailiff. 

Meantime McArthur, having left the grounds of 
Cheveley and passed along the village, paused before 
the garden gate of a small cottage of the better sort. 
Just inside the gate a little boy about nine years old — 
p very pretty, delicate-looking little boy in a white sailor 
suit braided with blue — ^was standing; so McArthur, 
touching his hat, asked the child if this was Mrs. Dare's. 

" Yes, it is," he answered, opening the gate. " Shall 
I tell my mother you want her ? " 

"Thank you; perhaps you would kindly give her 
this," handing his card, " and say that I was desired 
by Mr. Warham to call about some repairs to the 
house." ' 

The boy turned into the doorway, and saying, " Won't 
you come in?" beckoned McArthur into a small 
sitting-room. " Mamma's not here ; I'll look for her," 
and he left the visitor to make his own observations. 

It was a very tiny room indeed, yet it seemed to 
be quite full of pretty things, all of which, however, 
were of the simplest and humblest description, and 
exemplified how much might be done with slight 
materials. In the sunny window was a stand with 
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several fine geraniums; the table was decked with 
various flowers from the well-stocked little garden; 
a number of useful-looking, well-bound books filled 
the small book-shelves ; and everything the room con- 
tained seemed just in its right place, and was made 
bright with some pretty ornament — a tastefully- 
worked cover, a bow of dark ribbon, a tiny piece of 
china or terra-cotta, each arranged with taste and 
discrimination. The walls were adorned with a few 
water-colour sketches, a sacred print or two, and 
several old-fashioned portraits; one photograph only, 
in a dark-blue velvet frame, by itself on a small table, 
was the likeness of a very young man in clerical dress, 
and with a delicate wistful face, something like the 
boy's who had stood at the gate. It was his father's 
portrait. 

The Bev. Montague Dare had once been for a short 
time curate to Mr. Owen, the rector of Cheveley ; but 
he died of consumption when very young, scarcely out 
of his diaconate, leaving his wife and infant son very 
forlorn. Not quite unprovided for, however, for Mrs. 
Dare had a small fortune of her own, on which she 
could live, though in a very humble way, yet without 
l>eing dependent on her own exertions. She had 
chosen to remain on in the village where her husband 
died, in a little cottage let to her at an almost nominal 
rent by the old squire of Cheveley ; and as her son was 
young and delicate, it suited her very well to keep 
him in this mild climate, and to let him begin his 
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education first in the spare hours of the village school- 
master, and subsequently as pupil of Mr. Owen's 
present curate. 

By the time of which we write, Mrs. Dare had 
become a regular institution in Cheveley, well known 
in all the cottages round. Alms indeed she had little 
to bestow, but her time and thoughts, her strength and 
skill, were spent without reserve for her poorer neigh- 
bours. She visited, read to them, nursed and sat up 
with them when sick, taught in the schools, besides 
helping Mrs. Owen (whose increasing family made ever- 
increasing demands on her time and strength) in many 
little matters of church decoration and the care of the 
sanctuary. All her work too was done in an unostenta- 
tious, unobtrusive way, and she was always ready to 
give up her own private opinions and wishes to those 
of the lawful directors of the parish, so that her efforts 
were a real help, and not, as in the case of too many 
voluntary workers, a hindrance, to the clergy. In short, 
as a former curate, who was her ardent admirer, was 
wont to say, she was a Sister of Mercy in all but 
profession. 

In about five minutes she made her appearance in 
the sitting-room. She was a little compact woman of 
thirty or thereabouts, with a pleasant face, a healthy 
though rather sallow complexion, and kindly brown 
eyes. She seemed, and was, very quiet and gentle in 
manner, but there was a look of resolution about the 
lines of her mouth, and a subdued sparkle in her dark 
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eyes, that betokened strengtli of character as well as 
gentleness. She looked a woman who could decide and 
act for herself if need be, and endure also. She was 
dressed in black — she always wore black dresses, and 
made them last, people said, a wonderful length of time, 
yet they were always neat and well-fitting : on her 
dark-brown hair she wore a neat little cap, two or three 
removes from a widow's. She greeted her visitor with 
a quiet frank cordiality; a little surprised perhaps to 
see such a well-dressed gentlemanlike successor to the 
pottering old septuagenarian who had been the former 
bailiff. He explained the purport of his visit, asking 
if he might be allowed to look at that part of the roof 
which needed repair. 

** Indeed I shall be most thankfal," said Mrs. Dare. 
"I have been quite nervous about one corner, ever 
since a very severe gale we had last March. And the 
rain comes in so that my servant had to leave the room. 
Mr. Warham has promised over and over to give the 
order, but I think he forgets ; and what can you expect 
of such a boy ! " 

She led the way, and McArthur followed, through 
the back door of the house, and to one end a good deal 
overgrown with ivy and overshadowed by the adjacent 
churchyard elms and smaller shrubs inside the 
garden wall. She was just about to point out the 
defective part to her visitor, when both were startled 
by seeing something white high up the slope of the 
roof, and at the same moment a childish voice in 
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pitiful accents called, " Hi ! mother, somebody, I can't 
hold on ! " 

"Good gracious, it's Monty!" cried the mother, 
clasping her hands in terror. "Oh, look, look, he is 
slipping down ! The ladder ! oh, the ladder, quick ! " 

McArthur was not long in perceiving the danger of 
the situation. The child had in some inexplicable 
manner got upon the roof, and was now holding on 
for dear life, only prevented by the roughness of the 
old tiles from slipping down the side of the cottage. 
No ladder was near, but happily a pair of steps lay 
outside the kitchen door. It was not a moment before 
McArthur had placed them under the spot, and, climb- 
ing up, managed to receive the too adventurous lad in 
his arms just as his little hands were losing their last 
hold, and placed him safely on the ground beside his 
mother. 

" Safe ! oh ! such a mercy," she cried, under her 
breath. " Oh, how could you go up there, my darling ? 
how did you get up ? " 

"My kitty went up the roof, and I was afraid she 
would be lost," said the boy, who seemed, to say the 
truth, to take his danger and rescue very lightly. " I 
got up by the little laburnum, but then I couldn't reach 
it to get back, and I couldn't hold on, and it was nasty, 
and the tiles hurt my legs so ! " rubbing the knees of 
his little blue stockings. " Teddy Owen often goes up 
on their roof after the starlings' nests," he added, in 
extenuation. 
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"But it is so frightfully dangerous/' said Mrs. Dare. 
"Monty, you must promise Tiever to do such a thing 
again. Do you know you have to thank Mr. McArthur, 
under Providence, for saving your life ? I don't know 
how to thank you," she added, turning and looking up 
in the young man's face. 

"Don't inention it, pray, Mrs. Dare; I did nothing 
at all. I am afraid you have suffered' a severe shock 
though," he could not help adding, for the poor 
little woman was all white and trembling from head 
to foot. 

"Yes. I am not easily upset — I think I have very 
strong nerves; but anything to my boy does shake 
me," she replied. "I am very foolish, but I don't 
think I can go and look up at that frightful roof 
just now. But my servant can show you the bad 
places quite as well, if you will excuse me. Good 
morning ! " and she hurried into the house with 
Monty. 

An elderly servant-maid presently came out, and 
with her McArthur went over the roof inspection, 
listening patiently to her graphic description of how 
the rain had come in " atop of her as she was lying in 
her bed," and "no martal could be expected to lie 
and be drenched," and so on. 

When they had finished, and he was going out by 
the garden gate, little Monty ran up with a blush rose- 
bud in his hand. 

" Mr. Arthur, that's the first blush rose in tny garden, 
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and it's for you, because mother says you saved my 
life!" 

" Oh, thank you, my little fellow," said McArthur, in 
pleased surprise ; and he stuck the rose in his button- 
hole as he walked away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NATIVE TALENT. 

The next day was Sunday. 

Mr. and Miss Whitmore were staunch and regular 
church-goers of the old-fashioned sort, and seldom absent 
from their place on Sunday mornings, at aU events. 
On Saturdays Sarah made all her arrangements, relative 
to the due and unfettered observance of the day, and 
was ready at the appointed hour to set forth, in the 
neatest of black cashmeres, and her sober but hand- 
some shawl, and trim close bonnet, with Arky in his 
Sunday best by her side. 

It was quite to her satisfaction, therefore, when, punc- 
tual to a moment, their lodger joined them, looking, as 
she would have said, " as neat as a new pin," in faultless 
and gentleman-lika attire, and with Monty's blush rose 
—still quite fresh — in his button-hole. A very credit- 
able and handsome specimen of his race and nation 
he certainly looked, with his fresh kindly face and 
manly bearing, as he walked leisurely beside the two 
old people to the village church. 
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I should observe here that McArthur's parents 
belonged to the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and had 
reared their son in the same faith; which might be 
considered fortunate for him, as he was making his 
home in an English village. I do not know that, had it 
been otherwise, it would have made any diflference to 
his accepting the situation ; for I think that most men, 
even the best of them, in their choice of a home and 
sphere of work, act practically, if unconsciously, upon 
the maxim, " Take care of the things of this world, and 
the things of the next will take care of themselves." 
But certainly it was so far to his advantage now that 
his separation from the land of his birth did not involve 
the loss of those religious privileges which he had been 
taught to value as his birthright. So it was that when 
good little Mr. Owen, at the head of his choir, started 
the chant for the day, he heard the strain taken up 
heartily and familiarly by a new voice ; and those by 
whom he sat saw that the stranger was as much at 
home with his prayer-book as any of the congregation. 

For his own part McArthur was agreeably impressed 
by the fine old well-restored church, and the hearty 
service. The singing of the village choir was excellent ; 
for it were a calumny to say that the islanders are 
unmusical, when their talents are drawn out and culti- 
vated. Among the boys our stranger recognized little 
Monty Dare, looking a very pretty little chorister 
indeed in his white robe ; but he was even more struck 
by the appearance of one of the adult singers who sat 
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nearly opposite to him. This was a young man whose 
complexion was so darkly bronzed that McAi'thur took 
him to be a foreigner, the impression being heightened 
by the fact that he wore, as do many of the fishermen 
on this coast, plain earrings in his ears ; his hair, which 
he wore rather longer than the ordinary fashion for 
young men, was also very dark, and lay in picturesque 
waves over his forehead; his eyes were large and 
lustrous, and his features extremely handsome, but the 
expression of his face was peculiar; a certain com- 
bined indolence and nonchalance of demeanour was his 
characteristic, and the same was observable in his singing. 
His voice was as remarkable as his appearance ; a rich 
mellifluous tenor, easily distinguishable above and 
among the rest ; but while at times he seemed to wake 
up and join with fervour and energy in the music, at 
others he would remain perfectly silent, thus causing 
a marked inequality in the general eflfect. 

"I suppose you find our church different to what 
you're used to ? " said Miss Whitmore to her lodger, as 
they were walking home. 

"I believe I was never in such an ancient church 
before," he replied. " But for the service and that, it's 
just much the same as I've been accustomed to. I am 
Episcopalian, you know." 

"A what ? " said Sarah, turning round on him quite 
tartly, for hen " I never heard of that body." 

"I believe,*' he said, with a smile of amusement, 
at her puzzled look, "that it's just the same as 
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yourself; it's what the Church is called in our country, 
whatever." 

"Well, I must say, whatever they call it — though 
I don't see how the Church can be anything but the 
Church, wherever 'tis — I am quite pleased to find you 
do attend it, for before you came I was quite afraid, 
coming from Scotland and all, you might be a chapel 
person ; and I do not like chapel people." 

" No ? and it's strange, you know, they call us — me 
and my family — chapel people at home." 

"Dear me, that's funny! It would make me very 
angry if any one called me that, when I didn't belong to 
it ; don't it you ? " 

"I don't think we see it in that light," answered 
Mc Arthur, still rather amused. ''The Established 
Church is always called the Church there, and ours the 
chapel." 

"Well, it do seem turning things topsy-turvy," said 
honest Sarah. "Anyhow you won't get me to believe 
our church can be the same as chapel. I can't abear 
the name of chapel," she went on, still very quietly but 
very warmly. " I've had cause to dislike it, I do assure 
you. I don't mean to be uncharitable ; but I've heard 
they do say such things — ^the chapel-folk — so con- 
tr'y to what I was always taught to believe ; and there's 
such a spite against the Church, and such falsehoods 
they do tell about us ! " she ended indignantly. " Do 
you find it so ? " 

" Oh dear, no, I think not. We couldn't get on at 
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all if we didn't agree with our neighbours, and I am 
sure they do us no harm. Many of my nearest friends 
belong to another church." 

" Dear, but that must be a trial ; 'least I know it tried 
me very sore, when one I loved went and took up with 
the chapel-folk — ^and it brought her no good, poor dear 
soul! It do seem to make such a separation among 
friends; and there's no union like when they 'walk 
together in the house of God,' as David says. Don't 
you think so, now ? " 

"Quite so. But I do not think the difference of 
worship makes the separation among us which you 
seem to find here," McArthur said, when the good 
woman paused in her eloquence. For in truth it had 
never disturbed his happiness, present or prospective, 
one whit, that honest little Lizzie Mathieson went 
Sabbath after Sabbath with her father and sister to sit 
in the little kirk on the hill, neither seeking nor desiring 
higher spiritual food than that which was there provided. 

However, though good Sarah refused to yield her 
point, and would even look at him a little askance, as if 
to see whether there were any signs of "chapel" about 
him, she wap satisfied with his outward and visible 
conformity to the ways of English church-folk ; especially 
approving when she found that he was all ready again 
for the six o'clock evensong. 

He did not accompany them home immediately after 
that service. The organist was playing rather a fine 
voluntary ; and when the piece was ended he went to 
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another, evidently enjoying a little practice at that quiet 
time. McArthur lingered a few minutes to listen ; at 
length, as the church emptied, drawing near the organ- 
chamber, the better to enjoy the performance. 

The organist was evidently quite a plain working-man ; 
about forty years of age, with a quaint, homely, rugged 
face, and the hands which moved deftly among the keys 
were hard and knotted with toil ; but he was playing with 
wonderful facility and command of his instrument, and 
with an expression which showed that he was a born 
genius, as he went from one piece to another with evi- 
dent enjoyment, quite unconscious that he had a listener. 
At length the small urchin at the bellows gave signs of 
having had enough, so the player paused, looked at his 
watch, and then proceeded to shut up, now first becom- 
ing aware of the presence of McArthur. 

" Fond of music be ye, sir ? " he said, as he turned 
round. " Plays the argan yourself, maybe ? " 

" No ; I do not play at all. I am very fond of hear- 
ing it though." And as they passed out of the porch 
together he added, " You seem a great hand at it 1 " 

The man smiled a broad honest smile. "I don't 
pretend, not to be any great perfarmer, haven't the time 
to give to it ; but we rubs along pretty well." 

" You have a nice large choir too." 

"Ay, I'm told they sings pretty fair. Leastways 
they always gives we a good place at the festivals," the 
organist answered, with a modest pride; "and they 
won't do that unless so be they sing well." 
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"Who IS that dark young man with the very rich 
voice that sits on the right of Mr. Owen?" asked 
McArthur. " I was struck by his voice this morning/' 
"'Spects you mean Lin Bastiani" (he pronounced 
it Basti-anny), " him that sings tenor, don't you ? He 
do have a strong voice." 

" I thought he looked like a foreigner. That is surely 
a foreign name ? " 

" Furriner ? no, not he* He was bom and bred here 
— down Dering way. See, that's his father's tomb- 
stone ; leastways 'tis one as parson had put up to four 
on 'em as was drowned at sea — ^three brothers and 
another man, all drowned at one time, they was." He 
pointed to a stone beside the path as they neared the 
gate. " His parents is both dead." 
"And what is he then to trade ? " 
"Do's odd jobs, mostly, when he can get them, and 
has a share in a fishing-boat, down to Dering Chine. 
He ain't one that sticks long to anything. He've been 
and took a job with the blacksmith lately, afore that he 
worked on the roads." 
" He has a splendid voice certainly," said McArthur. 
" Ay, but he ain't steady to the singing, no more 'n 
he be to anything else. Parson's spoke to him a lot o' 
times, and thinks he'll be forced to put he out of the 
choir ; but he don't want to do that either, by reason of 
driving him away altogether. He keeps company with 
a young woman as goes to chapel, and he've gone there 
himself afore now ; but she've been coming to church 
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once or twice of late, so Mr. Owen's 'feared to do anything 
to drive away the two on 'em, do-ey see ? But as for 
the singing itself, I often think we'd do better without 
'un; he's onsteady himself, and makes the others 
onsteady." 

"Quite so." McArthur conned for a moment the 
inscription on the tombstone, nearly obliterated now by 
green moss. " Leonard, James, and Anthony Bastiani ; 
James Maynard," he repeated, *' You surely have some 
curious names in this part of the world," he observed 

"Don't know, sir," said the organist. "You be a 
stranger to these parts, I expect ? " 

" Yes, I am in the mean time, but I hope I'll not be 
a stranger long. I'm the new overseer, you know, at 
Cheveley.'* 

" Oh, be ye ? and 'twas you, then, went up 'top of 
Mrs. Dare's roof and fetched down little Master Monty 
when he was like to fall over and break his neck ? " 

" I did assist him down certainly, but I had not £ax 
up to go." 

" No ? Folks do say how that you went and climbed 
up 'top of the worst part of the roof, with no ladder nor 
nothing, at the risk of your own limbs, to get him off. 
They said as how 'twam't every man who'd a' done it." 

"Not at all," said McArthur, who did not by any 
means wish to become a hero under false pretences. 
" The boy had got on the slope, and I caught him com- 
ing down, with the help of a pair of steps. Is that the 
way stories grow in your viUage ? " 
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Whether Mr. Willis the organist quite appreciated 
the question was not evident; but as they had now 
reached his own house, he turned oflf with a civil " Qood 
evening, mister/' and so the new acquaintances parted. 

"Mamma/' said Monty Dare as they walked home 
from church, " do you know Mr. Arthur had my rose in 
his button-hole to-day ? wasn't it nice of him ? " 

"Yes; very flattering, my dear." 

" Mamma/' he went on presently, " Mr. Arthur is a 
gentleman, isn't he? I thought you said he came 
instead of old Hayter. Why does a gentleman come in 
old Hayter's place ? " 

'^ I don't know about his being quite a gentleman 
bom, Monty/' answered his mother, " but he certainly 
has a very respectable appearance and manner. And 
some gentlemen have to work very hard for their bread, 
you know." 

" I think he's very nice/' was Monty's verdict " He 
smiled at me in church, do you know. Not a Hg smile 
—that would be naughty, in church ; but I think he 
smiled with his eyes." 
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CHAPTER V. 

NATIVE BEAUTY. 

So by degrees McArthur began to settle down to 
his new life and duties. 

Those first few days he spent almost entirely out of 
doors, familiarizing himself with the fertile fields and 
flowery stretches of copse and plantation, taking cog- 
nizance by the way of the divers contraband pathways 
and suspicious gaps in hedgerows, anent which his new 
master had at first warned him. He made acquaintance 
with the various retainers and workpeople on the estate, 
as well as some of the tenants ; and in most cases was 
received, if cautiously, yet not unkindly. The labourers 
on the home farm with whom he came most closely in 
contact were all steady respectable inen, if somewhat 
slow in speech and action. They were won by finding 
that their new head, though he looked to them at first 
too much like a gentleman, could take off his coat and 
put his hand to any job that was going, with the best 
of them. His frank good-humoured bearing disarmed 
prejudice; and his prepossessing appearance and gentle- 
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manlike manners made him already glanced at by certain 
aspiring mothers and daughters among the better middle 
classes, as a possible and most eligible catch. 

One evening he came in to his lodging about six to tea 
after a long ramble, and was aware of a visitor in Miss 
Sarah's parlour, whom perceiving, he would have drawn 
back, but she called to him, "Walk in, Mr. Mac Harthur, if 
you please. *Tis only my niece, Selah Maynard, that's 
been up at the great house, and stepped in to have a 
cup of tea with me. Mr. Mac Harthur — Miss Maynard." 

McArthur bowed courteously, and then stood for a 
moment in real astonishment at the singular beauty of 
the young woman before him. A broad low forehead, 
made lower by the inevitable fringe of soft dark hair, large 
melting brown eyes, lustrous as those of a deer, or (more 
beautiful still) of a well-bred Aldemey cow, shaded by 
fine dark brows and long lashes, a short straight nose, a 
faultlessly- moulded mouth and chin, and a complexion 
rather too delicate in its white and pink for robustness, 
but lovely as the peach-bloom, joined to a tall fine 
figure, made up altogether a beauty of no common type, 
a^nd which might well strike a more fastidious eye than 
McArthur's. Nor was Selah Maynard*s a beauty limited 
to fine features and colouring alone; its enhancing 
characteristic was ah expression of peculiar sweetness, 
that when she smiled gave her whole countenance an 
almost irresistible fascination, betokening as it did the 
gentle sweet-tempered soul within. She was dressed 
plainly in a dark stuff dress, which set ofif rather than 
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detracted from her appearance, and on her head was a 
black straw hat. 

She confronted the new-comer with a look that was 
rather inquisitive than shy ; while he on his part felt 
unusually abashed for a man of his self-possession, and 
was glad that Miss Whitmore took up the thread of 
their interrupted conversation by saying, " Well, Selah, 
then it's settled you go up to the house on Tu^day ? " 

" Yes," she answered. " It's rather short notice, but 
Miss Warham seemed so put to it, I said I would make 
the exertion to oblige her, when I knew Mrs. Hale 
would go in and out and see after grandfather. 'Tis 
awkward for her. Miss Smart being called away like 
this. And there's the loveliest dress half made, lying 
on the machine, for the tennis party at Shottesford. I 
saw it myself, for she showed it me, and asked if I 
thought I could undertake to finish it ; but I'm not a 
bit afraid of that." 

" No. Indeed it was lucky you were just at liberty 
to go. And was there any word come how Miss Smart's 
mother was, poor thing ? " 

" No, nothing but the first telegram ; and she went 
right off by the coach« Mr. Phillips is in an awful way 
about it, they say." 

McArthur did not join much in the conversation. 
But when tea was over, and Miss Maynard, taking up 
a well-filled homely marketing basket, said, " Well, I 
must be getting home. Aunt Sarah, mustn't I ? " he 
stepped to the door with her, saying politely, "It's a 
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lovely evening ; won't you allow me accompany you a 
short way and carry that ? it's some heavy, I doubt." 

" Oh, thanks, I'm quite used to that. But I don't 
object of course, if you please," Miss Maynard answered, 
with rather a condescending smile and sidelong glance. 

" Have you a long walk ? " 

" Down to Dering, Don^t you know where Dering 
is?" 

" Well, no, not yet; in fact I haven't been to that 
end of the property, but I shall like to leam the way. 
It is on the coast I understand ? " 

" Yes. Dering Chine runs down to the sea, and I 
live about the top, not far from the preventive station." 
I would fancy it must be nice beside the sea." 
Yes. I'm not going to be there much longer though, 
I'm coming to be a neighbour of yours," looking at him 
archly, " up at the Grange." 

" So I gathered," McArthur answered, wondering in 
his own mind whether he should often come across this 
wondrous vision of native beauty, when she did live 
there. 

''Yes; it's quite a sudden thing. Miss Warham's 
maid^ Miss Smart, was telegrammed for to her mother 
in Yorkshire last week — she'd had a stroke — and Miss 
Warham, she was awfully put about, 'cause Miss Smart 
makes all her dresses, and she's not used to be without 
a maid ; and so Aunt Sarah, she thought I might be 
able to go tempor'y to oblige her, as I was clever at 
dressmaking, else I hadn't thought much about taking 
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a situation. However, it's a good house to be in, and 
they allows plenty of liberty, else 'twouldn't suit Toey 
said Miss Selah, with a toss of her pretty head. 

Her companion was, to say the truth, somewhat amused 
at being treated so confidentially, though he seemed to 
have little to say in return. 

" Yonder's Dering Chine," she said at length, pointing 
to a sort of green headland above the sea, with a row 
of slated cottages and a flagstaflf. '* Our house is just 
round the corner." 

" It's a beautiful view," McArthur said, as he looked 
out upon the rich green country, at its fairest now, with 
the evening light upon the spring foliage, the red cliflFs 
contrasting with the green, and throwing off the deep 
blue of the sea beyond. 

" I suppose it is ; anyhow lots of visitors comes 
round this way to see it. I can't see myself what there 
is to look at so wonderful, after all. Your country '11 
be quite another sort, I expect ? " 

" Yes. I fancy each would be pretty in its own way. 
And now, as you are so nearly home, I think I'll require 
to wish you good night, Miss Maynard," he said, re- 
linquishing his charge of the basket, and holding out 
his hand. 

" Good evening, and many thanks," she replied, and 
"Walked on apparently in a very contented frame of 
mind. The polite manners, the quiet refined tone of 
her new acquaintance (in spite of its very decided 
Scottish accent), unlike the rough provincialism of the 
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neighbours with whom she was familiar, had a certain 
fascination for her; the more so as she was fain to 
perceive that this stranger was to some extent attracted 
by her. 

As she neared the top of the Chine where was her 
home, she passed a sort of waste comer, at which two 
or three youths, fisher-lads by their dress, were sitting 
or lounging about. They hailed her in a somewhat 
unceremonious manner, but one among them, the oldest 
in the group, jumped up and went to meet her, saying, 
" Hullo, Selah 1 who's your friend ? " 

"Don't you be rude, Lin," Selah answered, quite 
coolly. " 'Tain't no business of yours who I was walking 
with." 

"Ain't it though? "said Leonard Bastiani. "What 
makes you so short with a chap to-night ? Come, tell 
us who 'twas." 

"I'll give you three guesses," said the girl, laugh- 
ingly, " Come now.'' 

"Butler-chap from the Grange, then? I reckon 
you comes from there." 

"That's good!" and she laughed aloud. "Mr. 
Phillips would faint, I believe, if I gave him my basket 
to carry five yards." 

"I know; I've got him I It's squire's new head 
man. I thought I knew his ugly cut — stuck-up chap 
as ever I see." 

" Why wherever did you see him before ? " 

" Where did I see him ? Where you'd a' seen him, 
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too if you'd chose to come o' Sunday night. YouVe 
not been to our shop this two Sundays, Selah." 

" No, I know I ain't. Who's to tramp two mile and 
back through those dusty lanes in this heat, when 
they've just as good preachin' half way, and singin' too, 
eh?" 

" 'Tis maybe what some thinks as don't know much 
about it. Call that hollerin' at Roach's place singin' ? " 

"Who's stuck-up now, I wonder?" said Selah, 
provokingly. "However, of course I shall attend 
church when I'm up there; 'tis so handy, and the 
others go. You'll see me next Sunday night, sittin' up 
all prim and proper, in the Grange servants' pew ; and 
if you don't ftehave, I'll p'raps take another walk with 
Mr. Bailiff afterwards — " 

" No you don't I " said Lin, with a fierce flash of his 
dark eves, and an asseveration that need not be set 
down here. 

" Don't I ? just you mind. And if you don't leave off 
them bad words I'll not have nothing more to say to 
you, sir! No, you ain't coming no further to-night; 
give me my basket and let go!" and with a Uttle 
laughing scream she wrenched herself and her basket 
away from him, and ran down the narrow path leading 
to the little cottage where she lived. 

It must be explained that Leonard and Selah claimed 
a sort of cousinship, besides being old playmates, which 
may be allowed to account for the very familiar terms 
on which they stood. For the last year and more, too, 
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Leonard had been pajring his pretty cousin a courtship 
in earnest — in as much earnest, that is to say, as he 
brought to bear upon anything — and was ready to fire 
up at the suggestion of a rival. 

Selah Maynard was the orphan daughter of Miss 
Whitmore's only sister. Her mother's story was a 
mournful one. Young, pretty, and giddy, she had been 
led to forsake the guides of her youth, and had been 
drawn against the will of her parents and steady elder 
sister into a hasty and imprudent marriage. Her 
husband, an idle and unsteady youth, had been drowned 
at sea a year or two after, and she herself died of con- 
sumption and grief when her only child, Selah, was 
quite young. 

The little girl was taken and brought up by her 
fathers parents. Sarah, her aunt, was anxious to 
provide for her education ; but the old Maynards were 
strong dissenters, and would not hear of the Church 
school, and Sarah, in high anger, protested that not a 
penny of hers should go to the chapel-folks; so the 
grandparents, who found the little girl useful to them, 
and were really fond of her, carried their point, as Sarah 
was at that time in service, and unable' to oflFer her a 
home. Selah, however, had a pretty good education, as 
far as it went, and grew up a smart clever girl, with an 
almost dangerous gift of beauty, but a certain firmness 
of spirit and character which had enabled her to take 
care of herself hitherto. Her grandmother had now 
been dead some time, and she had been " doing for" 
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the old man entirely, until the unexpected opening for 
her at the Grange already alluded to, and which her 
Aunt Sarah, who was the means of procuring it for her, 
fondly hoped might bring her under better religious 
influences. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UZZIE MATHIESON GOES TO THE POST. 

And now, while McArthur was settling down to his 
work at Cheveley, what has been going on among our 
acquaintances at Ardhill ? 

I do not think that anjrthing wonderful or romantic 
has been happening at Ardhill. Indeed I am afraid 
that readers of this narrative will be disappointed if 
they expect anything very wonderful or romantic to 
happen at Ardhill. What could there be of this kind 
in the life of a little country stationmaster and his two 
daughters ? Such a life must surely be of the most 
prosaic and monotonous description, although it should 
have room for joys as full and sorrows as keen as may 
fall to the lot of mortal man and woman. 

"Far are ye gaun the night, Lizzie?" her father 
asked one evening about this time as he saw her setting 
off with a basket on her arm. "What, post again, 
eh?" 

" Just to the shop," she answered, with a slightly 
deepening colour : for to say the truth Lizzie had beea 
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going to the small merchant's which was also the post- 
office pretty often lately, about post time. "Was ye 
wantin' anything ? " 

"Ay, I'm needin' tobacca — and I'm needin' canary- 
seed. Ye can get me twa pund o' the last. And wait 
ye, as long as I cut a flower to Miss Lorimer." He 
limped off to his garden, and after a few minutes came 
back to her with what he modestly described as ^a 
flower" — namely, a large pyramidal nosegay of gay and 
varied hue, of spring and early summer blooms. 
" Ye'se give her this, with my compliments. And ye'U 
say to her, that it will give me. great pleasure that she 
and the mairchan' step ower to tea^ any night this week 
they please to name." 

So, laden with this gift and message, Lizzie walked 
across the railway and strip of road to the shop. The 
postman was just issuing from the door as she reached 
it, an old friend. He greeted her good-humouredly. 
"A fine night, Miss Mathieson. Ay, I've just left a 
letter to ye, the night." 

"Thanks, Postie." In spite of the few words and 
quiet tone I think shrewd old Postie could not but 
mark the lighting up of the girl's face, as she passed 
him and went in, dutifully delivering her gift and 
message first to Miss Lorimer, who stood behind the 
counter. 

Miss Lorimer was a maiden of about forty — a large 
dark woman, with bold black eyes and a very high 
colour. She might have been handsome, twenty years 
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ago; but her bloom had been rubbed off long since, 
and features and complexion were somewhat hardened 
now. She was the '' mairchan's " sister, and kept house 
for him. She was a woman of some means, and had 
had many suitors,, but none as yet to suit her. At 
present she was the object of the lame stationmaster s 
serious devotion; but she as yet failed to reciprocate 
liis regard. 

She received the nosegay somewhat coolly, observing 
as she laid it down on the counter that it was a " pretty 
booky," but saying little in return either for it or the 
gracious invitation. Lizzie'is eyes wandered round for 
her letter, and she was so preoccupied that she could 
scarcely make her purchases ; but as she asked for the 
diflferent articles, and no letter was forthcoming, she 
at length said modestly, " I understood Mr. Kelman 
to say there was something for me, please. Will I 
get it ? " 

" Eh, most certainly," said the lady of the post-office, 
with rather a sarcastic smile, adding, as she handed the 
precious missive down, " Did ye think I wanted to keep 
it?" 

Lizzie could not reply, as with a beating heart and 
trembUng fingers she turned away. Yes, it was the 
promised letter come at last — no doubt about the Isle 
of Wight post-mark. The first — the very first she ever 
received from him— Kjan we wonder that she should 
open it as soon as she has left the shop, and linger over 
the few yards of her homeward walk to enjoy it to the 
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full, all to herself? We who are privileged may look 
over her shoulder as she reads : 

Ch&oeley, 
\Oth June, 18 — 
"Mt dear Lizzie, 

'' Here I am, all safe and sound, and I 
hope this finds you well, as it leaves me at present, and 
also Mr. Mathieson and Maggie, and all friends. I am 
getting settled down nicely, and think I will like this 
place very well. I am comfortably lodged with an old 
couple — a brother and sister — and nicelike old people 
both of them ; the old gentleman is quite a character, 
and favours me with many of his opinions, which are 
mostly old-fashioned. But I would say this is an old- 
fashioned part of the world ; some of their customs and 
implements would amuse you, especially the ploughs 
they use — such queer things, made of wood, as heavy 
and clumsy as can be; also the four-wheel waggons, 
which are heavier by far than our lorries, and a load for 
the horse in themselves, besides freight. There is one 
farmer who is trying to get in a better sort of article, 
and uses the ordinary iron plough ; but I find he is 
looked on as a dangerous man. 

" The country about is real pretty, though of course 
we want the hills ; the only high ground being grass 
downs, one point called St. Catherine's standing highest, 
and appears to have a small tower or ruin on the top. 
The sea views are beautiful; and the country very 
fertile. My landlord's garden is full of nice flowers ; I 
send a few violets from it for Maggie ; she will like to 
feel the smell of them. There are many neat houses 
and cottages, in some one of which I could fancy two 
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persons I know would be very comfortable — one of 
these days. But it grows late, and I must be done. 
Give my best respects to your father, and love to 
Maggie, and so no more at present from your loving 
and faithful 

"A. Calder Mc Arthur." 

Lizzie had reached the level crossing spite of all her 
lingering, by the time she had finished reading, and 
looked up at last from this delightful study as she found 
the white gates closed across the road for a train. But 
she "knew the ways of her own line too well to stop 
for this, but passed through the side opening for foot-* 
passengers, and across, before any train made its appear- 
ance. Her father was on duty, so she went round at 
once to the garden, where Maggie was toddling about 
the narrow walks alone. Her quick ear caught her 
sister's step immediately, and she turned towards her, 
saying eagerly, " Ye're back, Lizzie ; have ye gotten a 
letter the night ? " 

" Ay, I've got one, from himself. Just a beautiful 
letter. See, that's violets to you — ^ye'U like to fin' the 
smell o' them, he says." 

" Eh, what a beautiful smell ! " said Maggie, carefully 
lifting the tender little flowers to her nostrils. " Wasn't 
it mindful to put them in ? " 

" Ay was it — just like himself, am thinking. I'll read 
ye all the letter an' ye like, Maggie. See, we'll sit 
down in the arbour." 

She guided Maggie towards a rustic seat enclosed by 
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trellis-work, at one end of the little garden ; and there 
the two sisters sat and enjoyed the letter together, 
undisturbed by the puflf! puff! puffs! of the goods- 
engine, shunting trucks. When the shunting was over 
and the train had left, however, Mathieson came round 
himself to them, having seen them in their retreat. 
" Lizzie, have ye fesht ma things ? " 

" Yes," said Lizzie, jumping up to meet him, with the 
basket. " They're a' here." 

" Well, and what said Missie Lorimer ? " 

" Oh, she was real proud o' the flower." 

" Tuts, the flower's nothin' ava ! What day are they 
to be ower ? " 

"I — I dinna think she said anything about a 
day," said Lizzie, looking, to say the truth, a little 
vacant. 

" Did you give her my message ? " 

" Eh, yes, of course, father," said Lizzie, a little ag- 
grieved. " I gave it to her in your very words ; but I 
wasna thinking ye wanted an answer about a particular 
day-and 'deed she didna seem very willin' to give aB 
answer at all ! " 

"She didna! I'll not believe but you made some 
muddle o't. Ye're a nice lass to send wi' a message, 
whatever ! Ah ! I see, and ye needna seek to hide it/' 
for Lizzie was putting her letter into her pocket. 
" YeVe gotten some fool's trash o' a love-letter to 
yersel', and that's made yer wits gae wool-gatherin'. 
Well, well, I doubt it's nae mony mair ye'se get now 
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that he's awa' oot o' the countra." He turned and went 
into the house. 

So far from wishing to hide her letter, Lizzie would 
have been glad if he had asked some question, or 
showed some interest ; but whatever he might feel, he 
was in no mood to evince curiosity. He walked off to 
busy himself with some of his feathered famihes ; and 
it was not long before he called to Lizzie to help him. 
He seldom went about any of his unofficial pursuits 
without calling for her to fetch, or carry, or assist ; but 
always in a cold, unsympathetic way — ^like a master and 
a servant. Perhaps as Lizzie was well accustomed to this, 
she felt it the less. ; Yet I think it was the opposite of 
such characteristics — ^tbe kindliness and sympathy of 
his words and actions toward her — ^that had made 
Odder McArthur seem, in her eyes, so worthy to be 
loved. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A ROMAtfTIC STORY. 

Mrs. Dare's roof turned out to be a longer piece of 
work than was at first supposed. For when the defective 
part was taken down, the old wall at the end of the 
cottage proved also to be in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and, the mason declared, must come down to a certain 
height and be rebuilt safely. 

Mr. McArthur found it necessary to overlook the 
works pretty constantly. The island workmen were 
slow by nature, and quite as capable as most others oi 
their craft of " making a job " where it was possible to 
do so ; thus a superintending eye was of great use in 
keeping them up to their work. Little Monty used to 
be constantly upon the scene of action, hopping and 
scrambling about (though never attempting to repeat 
his climbing experiment), and playing the hundred and 
one tricks which commend themselves to youngsters of 
his age over anything like a mess. He would chatter 
away to the workmen, and to " Mr. Arthur '* too, and 
keep them all lively ; and he had taken besides a 
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strong fancy to the new bailiff. He was rather forlorn 
just now, for the two Eectory boys nearest his own age 
had gone to school ; so he, by degrees, contracted the 
habit of running about, whenever he could, after his 
new friend, who, from "Mr. Arthur," had very soon 
dwindled into the more affectionate, if somewhat familiar, 
"Mac." 

One very hot, dusty afternoon, McArthur had been 
for some time overlooking and consulting with the 
mason, when Monty ran out to say : '* Mamma told me 
to ask if you would come in and have a cup of tea. 
She thinks you must be so hot and thirsty." 

It was not in mortal man to resist such an invitation, 
especially as he had been walking a good distance pre- 
viously; so McArthur presently found himself out of 
the glare and heat, in Mrs. Dare's cool shady flower- 
scented parlour ; Mrs. Dare herself presiding over the 
tea-tray, looking as cool and comfortable as her sur- 
roundings, though she had just been turning a piece of 
flannel work for a rheumatic old woman, out of her 
seldom-resting sewing-machine. 

'* I am always so glad when you come to hurry up 
those dawdling workmen," Mrs. Dare said presently. 
" I am sure they talk half their time ! And I don't 
know what we should do if the weather broke down, 
with half the house uncovered." 

"They are slow, by what my own country work- 
people are," he answered, " but their work appears well 
done, whatever.** 
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"Does it? I'm glad you think so. I saw Henry 
Hale talking for at least ten minutes this morning, 
without doing a thing, and I thought it looked hopeful ! 
Yet he's a good lad, too ; one of the steadiest in the 
choir. Why don't yov, sing in the choir, by the way, 
Mr. McArthur ? " she asked suddenly. 

"I? Oh, I don't sing." 

'' Indeed, but I hear you in church, and Monty says 
so do they." 

" I mean I am no great singer. I have scarcely any 
knowledge of music." 

" Oh, but how few of these men have ! It would be 
such a help, I'm sure, if a few better-educated people 
joined. And then example does so much. Do speak 
to Mr. Owen, will you ? I know he would be glad." 

" I'm not willing to put myself forward to trouble Mr. 
Owen. If he were asking me—" 

*' Shall / speak to him first ? " said Mrs. Dare, looking 
at him with an encouraging, though a little rallying, 
smile about her dark eyes. ^* Say I have been talking 
to you on the subject ? " 

" Really, Mrs. Dare, you must do as you please. I 
have no objection either way ; but I assure you I don't 
profess to sing." 

"Never mind; just you join. We are in want of 
men's voices, I think." 

"You have one magnificent voice among them, 
whatever." 

*' Ah, yes, Leonard Bastiam. I am afraid^ though, 
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his example is not very good. Mr. Owen has had to be 
most patient with him, and has spoken to him often ; 
hut I fear it cannot go on for ever." 
" Indeed ? And is he unsteady in his living then ? " 
" Well, I am a&aid he is not the steadiest, though 
one doesn't like to say too^much, and they are not a 
very good lot down where he lives. There is so much 
smuggling still on these coasts, and he has rather the 
reputation of being a bit of a poacher as well. Of 
course, I am saying this in confidence to you. Mr. 
Owen has, I know, given him much good advice ; but 
it seems just to fall to the ground. I suppose it is 
the Southern blood — careless and indolent, and yet 
fiery sometimes — that even after three generations 
of naturalizing, cannot be effaced. You know his 
history ? " 
*• No ; I understood he was a native of Cheveley." 
" Oh, yes, so he is ; and many of the neighbours, I 
dare say, have never known or thought of the tradition 
of his descent; but it is true, nevertheless. Many 
years ago, an Italian sailor was cast on shore below 
Dering Chine, the only man saved from a wreck. Some 
of the fisher-folk took him in, and nursed him till he 
recovered, and then he married a daughter of theirs. 
He had no friends, and no means of getting away, so 
he lived on there as a fisherman. They had several 
children ; one daughter married old Maynard, who lives 
at the top of the Chine ; quite an old character he is. 
This young man Leonard is the last direct descendant, 
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an only son, and an orphan. It is a romantic story, is 
it not ? " 

" Yes, most strange." 

" His father's fate was a sad one/' Mrs. Dare went on. 
" His boat was run down by a coasting steamer, and 
sank in a moment with all on board — the elder Bastiani, 
his two unmarried brothers, and another man, old 
Maynard's son. It was nearly eighteen years ago — 
before we came to Cheveley. The widow survived 
some years. I remenaber her well, for she was one of 
the first poor people we were interested in here — I and 
my husband. She was a poor, shiftless creature, with 
no authority over this boy. The only thing to be said 
for her is, that she kept him to church, and church 
school — nominally, for he was a sad truant, and very 
troublesome. Then about six or seven years ago she 
died, and the poor lad was left to shift for himself. The 
old Maynards, who were his relations, were very good to 
him, and young Mr. Warham has been kind about 
giving him work. Since he grew up, almost the only 
means Mr. Owen has had of influencing him, or reaching 
him at all, is through the choir ; so you see that is why 
he thinks it right to make great allowance for his 
faults." 

" Quite so. Certainly I would have taken him for a 
foreigner," McArthur said. 

" Yes, he looks like one, does he not ? And his voice 
is surely Italian ! Do you know, a gentleman who was 
staying here once, and heard him sing, wanted to take 
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him to London to be educated for a public singer. But 
he had very much mistaken his man 1 Could you fancy 
Leonard settling down to hard study in town ? As 
well expect a sea-gull to sing in a cage like a canary." 

So they sat and chatted. And partly because it was 
his idea of civility, partly because the room was cool and 
the conversation of this shrewd little woman agreeable, 
McArthur did not hurry over his cup of tea. 

When at last he rose to go, she shook his hand so 
heartily, and smiled so good-humouredly as she said, 
" Mind, I shall certainly not forget Mr. Owen," that he 
went away feeling quite gratified and uplifted with so 
much kind notice. 

Walking in the direction of Cheveley, he came across 
this very Leonard Bastiani, coming in the opposite 
direction, with his long swinging indolent step. Hav- 
ing heard so much of his history, and also as being a 
possible prospective fellow-singer, McArthur was quite 
prepared to give him some sort of greeting ; but Lin 
thrust his hands into his trouser-pockets, eyed him with 
a peculiar steady sidelong glance, and began to whistle, 
with an air of such consummate and deliberate coolness 
—I had almost said insolence — that the greeting re- 
mained unspoken. " He certainly is a queer chap," was 
his thought; and then he smiled to himself at the idea 
of the sea-gull in the canary's cage. 

Then his thoughts went into another channel. The 
canary reminded him of Canary Station. He had had 
a letter from Canary Station that morning. It was not 
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a long letter. Lizzie Mathieson was not a fluent 
writer; she wrote a stiff, cramped hand, and her 
thoughts did not flow easily from her pen. She began 
in due form, and thanked him for his letter and Maggie's 
" voilets," and proceeded to give an epitomized report 
of the weather and crops, and ended abruptly with " no 
more from your effect. E. Mathieson.'' 

Perhaps Calder would have liked a little " more.'' 
He could not tell (how could he ?) that poor Lizzie's 
whole heart was in those few stiff lines, which had 
taken her quite three-quarters of an hour to indite — 
that she was fiilly conscious of their imperfection, but 
between her reserve, her maiden modesty, her shyness, 
and her practical difficulty, she had been absolutely 
unable to get beyond that '' no more." But it made 
him feel somehow as if his own letter had been too 
" gushing ; " that the severity of her style was meant 
for a tacit rebuke. Such foolish fancies will a man, 
even with the best intentions, sometimes take into his 
head I 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IN THE WOOD. 

Mrs. Dare was as good as her word. For the very 
next Sunday morning, after service, Mr. Owen accosted 
McArthur as he was going home, and after a little 
friendly conversation, and many expressions of diffidence 
on the part of the latter, the business was settled. 
HcAxthur promising to attend at the practice-meetings 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings in the following 
week. 

That Sunday morning was a bright, truly June one ; 
^d before returning to the midday meal McArthur 
took a stroll round the Cheveley meadows to look at 
the fast ripening hay. He was proceeding along a 
narrow belt of trees, skirting the fields, when he sud- 
denly perceived, lying on the ground just in the path- 
way, what appeared to be a book. He took it up; 
it was a small elegantly-bound Common Prayer with 
Hymnal, and on opening it, to obtain some clue as 
to the owner, he saw written in the fly-leaf, "Selah 
Uaynard, from M. Warham," and the date of only a 
few days back. 
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'' So ! Miss Maynard does not set great store by her 
present ! " was his mental exclamation ; but proceeding 
a little further he perceived through the trees a female 
figure, seated on a rustic bench near the comer of the 
plantation, whom he guessed might be the owner of 
the book. 

He approached her, but for a moment almost hesi- 
tated on a nearer view. Could this fashionable young 
lady, in silks and satins, with her fringed parasol, sitting 
so jauntily on the bench, be indeed the homely hard- 
working Selah whose marketing-basket he had carried 
a few weeks ago ? To tell the truth, Selah was wearing 
one of Miss Warham's cast-off dresses, a black brocaded 
satin, which might account for the transformation. She 
had had (owing to the suddenness of her engagement) 
little time or means at command to provide an outfit 
suitable to a lady's-maid in such a big house; so 
Minnie Warham had kindly, if not over-wisely, given 
her the black brocade, which had seen a season's wear, 
to put on at once as a Sunday dress. How Selah had 
altered it to her own fit, and how it set off her un- 
common beauty, can be easily guessed ; though there 
was no doubt of her identity as she turned and looked 
at McArthur with her soft Aldemey eyes. 

" Good morning, Miss Maynard," he said, lifting his 
hat politely. " I Jthink this is some of your property, 
which I have just picked up ? " 

" Mine 1 why so 'tis, be sure ! did I drop it ? Law 1 
it must have fallen out of my pocket, mustn't it ? I 
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thought I had it in, but it must have stuck in some of 
them pleats, instead. Much obliged." 

"This is a lovely morning/' he said ; and as he stood 
beside her for a moment or two she moved aside slightly, 
saying : 

"Won't 'you take a seat? there's plenty of room. 
It's nice sitting out here under the trees, isn't it ? " 

McArthur sat down, and agreed that it was nice. 
The broad June sunshine through the myriad green 
leaves of beech and elm, giving them that beautiful 
transparency that is like nothing else in nature; the 
varied notes of the singing birds, interspersed with the 
pleading " take two coos, Taffy," of the wood-pigeons, 
or the mellow cry of the cuckoo ; the peep of the fair 
distant landscape, with its brooding midday stillness of 
heat; the comfortable seclusion and shelter of the 
luxurious woodland seat, all made a combination of 
pleasant surroundings to which our Northman was by 
no means insensible, and the pleasure of which was 
not lessened by the company and conversation of the 
beautiful girl beside him. Perhaps no two better 
representative types could have been found of North 
and South than this pair — ^the sun-bronzed, stalwart 
young Scot, with his keen intelligent open face, and 
the dark-eyed, delicately-complexioned island beauty, 
who bore in her veins also some strain of the passionate 
Southern blood — for was she not, too, descended from 
the mythical old Italian sailor who had left his name 
«till in this out-of-the-way spot of English ground ? 
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'* I am glad you found the book/* said Selah, pre- 
sently. " How did you know it was mine ? " 

" I just looked in and saw the name, and that let me 
know. I was not aware before that you spelt your 
name with an S," 

" Why how ever would you spell it ? " 

"I thought some way with a C, possibly. It is 
rather a peculiar name — " 

" Peculiar, is it ? Do you know I think you are a 
very rude man, to pick my name to pieces like that ? " 

she said, jestingly. 

" I intended no rudeness," he answered ; " and if you 
had allowed me finish, I was going to say I thought 
it a very pretty name, although I never met with it 
before." 

"Oh, didn't you? It's a name in my mothers 
family. And it's a Scripture name, anyhow. Don't 
you ever have Scripture names in your country ? " 

"Oh, yes; certainly. In fact I may lay claim to 
a Scripture name myself — I suppose the oldest on 
record," said McArthur, with rather an insinuating smile. 

"What is your Chrissen name, then, Mr. McAxthur?" 

"Adam Calder. Of course it's my second name I 
get, ye know — but I was baptized Adam as well." 

"'Be sure," observed Selah, meditatively, and then 
looking round at him half-archly, she added, " it seems 
to me, somehow, as if your name had got turned hinder 
side afore ! " 

" I hope not." Perhaps McArthur did not quite relish 
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the remark, and thought that people who dealt in such 
names as Archelaus and Selah 'had no right to ''throw 
stones." "I am quite content with my name, whatever/' 

" Dear, and now IVe affronted you, I suppose I but if 
you'd let me finish, I was going to say as I liked family 
names — ^your second's a family name, isn't it ? They're 
not so common-sounding." 

" Yes ; Calder is my mother's name." 

There was a silence of a few minutes, and then Selah 
said with a yawn : 

" What a dull preacher your Mr. Owen is, to be sure ! 
I was as sleepy as could be in church to-day. I'm 
getting tired of him already." 

"You have not been in the way of coming to this 
church, have you ? " 

"No. Grandfather and me belongs to the chapel. 
You don't think the worse of us, do you ? " 

" Certainly not. A person is not answerable for their 
up-bringing." 

"You ain't so bigoted as Aunt Sarah. She thinks 
all chapel-folks is bad ; I'm sure some of us is as good 
living as church-folks. And we do get rousing sermons, 
sometimes. You should come some night and hear 
Mr. Roach — or Mr. Dawes — ^he do expound beautiful. 
You'd like them ; I know you would." 

"I don't think it," said McArthur. "I would not 
just care to go there.*' 

" Why, where's the harm, just for once ? " 

"I have been brought up to think differently" he 
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replied, quietly. " I am not bigoted, I hope — indeed, 
I have attended the Established church at home often, 
in my life — ^but where I can have my own, I prefer to 
keep to it." 

" Well, I like a little change, myself," said Selah. 

** Yen's a pretty point of down," he said, rather 
abruptly, pointing to the vista of St. Catherine's hill 
seen through the trees, for he was not anxious to be 
drawn into a theological discussion ; " were you ever on 
the top of it ? " 

" No, I never was. 'Tis a long walk from Bering way. 
'Tis the highest bit of ground in the Island, that is." 

*' Do you know the height above the sea ? " 

" Dear, no. I was never told that — ^but I know any- 
how it is the highest point." 

" I wonder what you would say to our old hill, that 
lies just beside my own home — Benachie, It stands 
1677 feet above the sea-level." 

" Sixteen hundred and seventy-seven feet — dear me, 
that is a height 1" said Selah, without having much 
idea conveyed to her mind all the same. 

"Yes, that's the height of Benachie — ^the greatest 
height, I mean. It is a long, long range, and the points 
jstand up in rocky crests, six or seven. It is pretty stiff 
walking, but the roads are quite easily ascended — and 
when you get to the *Mither Tap* — that's not the 
highest point of all, but the favourite place for visitors 
< — ^you have a glorious view all round — north, south, 
east, and west I " 
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'*Dear me! You'd hardlj think a public - house 
would pay, up top of a mountain like that^ would 
you, now ? And does the coaches run there ? " 
The coaches ? I beg your pardon ? " 
Does the coaches go over the hill, I mean ? You 
spoke of the tap, so I thought maybe they'd stop 
there — ^at the inn." 

" I see you have taken me up wrong," said McArthur, 
smiling demurely. " The ' Mither Tap ' is what we call 
one of the points. No ; I don t think any wheels would 
get up there, unless hill-carts." 

"Well, it must be a fine thing to go up a big moun- 
tain ! But I expect my legs would be very stiff with 
climbing. I don't like climbing the downs — it takes all 
your breath away, don't it ? I expect I shall have a 
pretty hot walk this afternoon. I'm to spend the 
Sunday afternoons with grandfather — she's given me 
leave to do that, if I choose, and he'll be expecting 
me. You've never seen grandfather ? " she ended at 
length. 

"No, I have not had that pleasure." 

"You should come down and have a chat with him, 
some day, shouldn't you ? He likes one to come and 
talk to him." 

"Thank you; I shall be glad. I like to know aU 
my neighbours where I am stopping." 

Selah had given him as barefaced an invitation to 
meet Jier there, by implication, as she dared. She had 
a wicked pleasure in thinking that if he called any of 
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those Sunday afternoons, he would be sure to find Lin 
Bastiani of the party: whereby she would make her 
cousin Lin furiously jealous of the ' stuck-up chap/ 

" Well, I hope the day '11 be cooler before my walk," 
she went on, "The lanes is that dusty too — Bless 
me 1 " starting up as if shot. " That's the lunch bell, 
and me not in! YouVe kept me here talking, you 
naughty man, and made me forget all about time ! I 
must run I " 

" I may say the same. Miss Whitmore will scold me 
if I keep her waiting for Sunday dinner." 

" I hope she will, for you deserve it ! " was Selah's 
farewell, as she darted off out of the wood, down the 
side of a field, round the garden- wall, and in at the back- 
door of the great house : entering the servants' hall hot 
and breathless, to find the long array of domestics 
already busy over their smoking roast of beef. 

'' Well, to be sure it is a shame ! " she said, as she 
slipped into her place beside Mrs. Morris the house- 
keeper, " to have such winding walks about a place for 
people to lose themselves amongst ! There's me been 
a half-hour in the wood, and never could get home till 
this blessed minute ! " 

With which truthful and ingeniously-worded state- 
ment we will leave her to enjoy her roast-beef. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE HAYFIELD. 

" If you please, sir, the upper meadow will be quite 
ready for cutting by Monday first/' 

It was McArthur who addressed the young squire, 
having managed to catch him on his way out one morn- 
ing ; he had been a good deal away from the place lately. 

"All right, McArthur, I'm glad to hear it. By the 
bye, you'll engage the mowers, of course — the extra 
hands. Hayter always did." 

" Just so, sir. It was about that I principally wished 
to speak to you. Cooper has given me the list. I 
believe it is quite correct ; but there is one of the names 
has been scored out — Leonard Bastiani's. I asked 
Cooper what it meant, and he said you would know 
yourself — I had better ask you.*' 

" Leonard Bastiani ? Ah, I remember. I caught the 
fellow myself carrying oflf a bundle of firewood, in the 
coolest way, out of my plantation. I know I was 
awfully angry with him ; and I told Hayter I wouldn't 
have him to hay-making. I haven't heard any harm of 
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him since, though. Hayter grumbled, I recollect, 
because Bastiani is one of the best cutters. Perhaps it 
might be as well to give the poor fellow another trial — 
he is generally glad of a job." 

"Perhaps it might. Then I shall give orders to 
engage him with the rest ? " 

" Yes, I think you may. I hope the weather will be 
fine." 

McArthur was rather anxious that his first hay- 
making season here should be a successful one. The 
islanders had their own way of doing things, of course ; 
and he wished, while superintending it all, to allow 
them to proceed according to their past experience, 
being wise enough to feel that natives are generally 
best able to deal with their own climate and its produc- 
tions, whether north or south. 

The weather was all that could be desired for the 
beginning of operations ; and the long meadow at Cheve- 
ley presented a lively appearance in the afternoon of 
the second day, when all the members of the household; 
male and female, turned out to "make hay," except 
Mrs. Morris the fat elderly housekeeper, and Mr. 
Phillips the butler, a melancholy and delicate-looking 
young man, who was supposed to be engaged to Selah's 
predecessor and to have been inconsolable at her sudden 
departure, though he had derived a certain amount of 
comfort since by a mild flirtation with pretty Miss 
Maynard. 

Selah went out with the others. Hay-making vas 
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no novelty to her ; but she liked the open air, the com- 
pany, and the variety from domestic duties; besides, 
she had heard some of her fellow-servants saying that 
" Mr. Mac," as they often called him now, was working 
away with. the best of them. So Selah put on an old 
but becoming shady hat, and over her dark dress a 
white muslin apron trimmed with lace, with a natty bib 
pinned over her bosom ; and a pretty picture she made, 
as she took up her row and handled her " prong " with 
no inexperienced arm. 

The mowing was all done in the good old-fashioned 
way by scythe, at so much per acre : no machine had as 
yet profaned the Cheveley meadows. I think McArthur 
would have rather liked to see a " cutter " there ; but 
he made no demur to the existing order of things. The 
mowers were still busy in the second field adjoining 
Leonard Bastiani among them, looking more picturesque 
than ever, in his blue jersey, with a broad scarlet felt 
hat over his dark curls and bronzed face; his lithe 
figure swaying to the rhythmical sweep of his scythe, 
before which the tall rich grass fell in heavy swathes* 
So picturesque, indeed, that a young lady friend who 
came into the field with Minnie Warham went into 
ecstasies over that '^perfeci bit of colour," and wanted to 
sketch him. But Miss Maynard did not seem to have 
iany eyes for that part of the field this afternoon* 
Rather, she kept demurely and rigidly to her work with 
the other domestics. The rows of men and women 
worked from opposite ends of the long field, usually 
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meeting in the middle ; but it was curious to observe 
how often Selah's row coincided with that turned by the 
bailiff. And when they met, Selah would look up with 
an arch smile, and some little trifling remark, and his 
words would be of the fewest and simplest, since there 
were plenty of other ears, and eyes too, around them ; 
but Selah would go and take up her next row with the 
intuitive feeling that he was not averse to meeting 
those bright glances of hers. The hay-turning went 
merrily all that afternoon. Leonard Bastiani was not 
unaware of those occasional meetings to which we have 
alluded ; and after resting for a moment or two on his 
scythe would go on silently, swishing away rather 
savagely at the grass as if it were a living enemy. He 
did not come across Selah all the afternoon till five 
o'clock, when the house-servants were wending home to 
tea, leaving work for the day ; and the mowers having 
struck off for refreshment he watched his opportunity. 
Lingering neai* the old rick, he managed for a moment 
to waylay Selah, who either by accident or design had 
fallen behind the rest, and they having turned the 
corner of a wall the two were alone for the time. 

** Hi, stop a minute, Selah 1 You've grown so mighty 
fine I never sees you now." 

" Whose fault is that ? " said Selah, pertly. " I was 
at grandfather's all Sunday evening. Where was you ? '* 

" I went over to Ca'isbrooke to see a friend. I'll be 
down next time. I say, Selah, look here : what for be 
that ugly chap Scotty always a dodging of you ? " 
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" There ain't nobody a dodging of me, sir, ezceptin' 
it's yourself." 

"He is, and you knows it. Do-ey think I'm blind ? 
There, you couldn't take up a row but he must be 
t'other end. You bain't having nothin' to say to him, 
Selah, be you ? " 

What business is it of yours, pray ? " 
What business ! He'll find this village is too hot 
to hold him soon, that's about all. We ain't none of 
lis so precious fond of him, though he do have a smooth 
tongue and a smile for all ; but just let him try it on 
with you, Selah, and — " he paused, with a look more 
expressive than words. 

" Dear, what foolish things you do say, Lin 1 As if 
I mightn't speak to who I choose but I must be called 
to account for it to you I but for that matter, I ain't 
wanting Mr. Scotty after me — '* 

"That's spoke like my gall" said Lin, interrupting 
her with a rude but honest kiss. 

** Nor nobody else! There, keep off, do! You've 
most knocked off my hat with that ugly broad brim 
of yours ! " And settling her ruffled head-gear, Selah 
hurried on into the house. 
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CHAPTER X* 

A RIDE FOR THE DOCTOR. 

The Cheveley hay-making went on very smoothly. 

The other days were much the same, in most respects, 
as the first. Selah did not always get out to the field, 
however. The house-servants took the hay-making in 
an easy amateur fashion, only going out for a little time 
of an afternoon, as it suited them ; and Selah had a 
good deal of sewing to do for her young mistress, which 
occupied her time, if nothing else. 

By the end of a fortnight, the large rick — too large 
for McArthur's ideas — was ready for thatching* He had 
good reason to be satisfied with the result of his first 
hay season here ; and Mr. and Miss Warham expressed 
themselves pleased with his management. 

Towards the end of July Fred Warham sent for his 
bailiff to acquaint him with his intention of being away 
from home for some time. "In fact, I am going to 
your own part of the world,'* he said, *' to have some 
shooting with my uncle. But I think you will have no 
difficulties now, as you have been here long enough to 
get into our ways, and you know all the people." 
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" Thank you, sir, I daresay we will do well enough. 
I shall endeavour to cany out everything as you would 
wish, and any instructions you may give will be carefully 
attended to." 

In fact. Master Fred was so little really at home when 
he was supposed to be at home, and left things so very 
much to his overseer, or to themselves, that McArthur 
did not anticipate any great difference to himself in his 
being away altogether. Still, being anxious to fulfil his 
duties to the best of his ability, there was naturally, to 
his conscientious mind, a sense of increased responsibility 
in the position. 

Walking away after this interview, and musing over 
mindry little matters connected with his oflSce, McArthur 
Was suddenly aware of a small figure running after him, 
overtaking him at length with a playful thump between 
the shoulders. " Hi, Mac, old fellow ! Mac, look here, 
I say." 

"What's up now, Monty ? " 

"What do you think? what do you guess? The 
jolliest tip-toppest news you efoer — guess now ! " 

" How would I possibly guess ? " 

*' Well, I'll tell you then," said Monty breathlessly, as 
he looked eagerly up into those smiling eyes. "Mr. 
Warham says I may ride the little pony all the time 
they're away, because Miss Warham won't want to drive 
it. He said I was to tell you, and it's to stay in the 
little paddock, and I may have it whenever I like. I 
may get Tom the stable-boy to catch it at first, but I 
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must learn to catch it and saddle it myself. And won't 
you come with me tmw, and let us get it ? " 

" Now, Monty ? Does your mamma give you per- 
mission ? " 

" She doesn't hiow. That's just the fun ! I want to 
give her a surprise, and ride up there, and I know I 
may if yovHl come, because mamma says I'm always 
safe with you. Come, there's a jolly old Mac." 

" Well," said McArthur, taking out his watch, " I 
might come for half an hour, but you mustn't expect 
me to be always at liberty to play with you, old fellow. 
Come away then, and we'll look up the pony." 

So oflf the pair went, followed by Bran the collie pup, 
who had become a very well-behaved and companionable 
young dog: and at last the pony — ^a wily little old 
Shetlander~was caught and saddled, and Master Monty 
mounted. He had had a certain amount of practice in 
riding a much-enduring donkey of the young Owens', 
and he was quite fearless, and rash in proportion. 

However, they got through the fields and village, up 
to Mrs. Dare's, without any drawbacks. Mrs. Dare 
was in her garden, and gratified Monty much by her 
expressions of surprise and admiration. 

" It is very kind, though, of Mr. McArthur to take 
charge of you," she said, after the pony and Monty's 
prowess had been duly commended. " By the bye," she 
continued, " I had a few words I wished to say to you, 
Mr. McArthur. I was half inclined to send for you, but 
I thought perhaps you would be coming to inspect my 
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repairs. You know the heap of tiles from the old shed 
that came down — they were left there to be used for 
some part of the restoration — and I am sorry to say the 
heap has sensibly diminished. Martha, my old servant, 
drew my attention to it two nights ago, and says she is 
sure one-third of the quantity have gone." 
"Indeed ! that is most disgraceful." 
"Yes, One is sorry to complain, or to suspect, but 
these kind of things ought not, I think, to be overlooked. 
If you didn't mind just looking round you could see 
with your own eyes. Monty, my child, do not stir from 
the gate ; we will not be a moment." 

She led the way round to the back-yard, where the 
work was still unfinished ; but the workmen were just 
then oflF duty. 

" I can't bear complainiug of my neighbours," Mrs. 
Dare repeated ; " it makes me miserable ; and yet I do 
think the people — some of them — here have very lax 
ideas on the subject of meum and ttium ; and, after 
all, the tiles are Mr. Warham's property, not mine, 
and so — ^" 

How the sentence would have ended cannot be told, 
for McArthur suddenly, and without a word, turned and 
Wted like a shot round the house and out at the gate. 
His ear had caught the sound of horse's hoofs, and with 
^ instinctive fear for his self-imposed charge, he ran 
outr-but just in time ! Master Monty, growing im- 
patient, forgot his mother's order, and sought to break 
the monotony of waiting by a canter up the road. All 
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went well for a little distance, till, as he turned to come 
back, a few school-children, coming out of a lane, set 
up a shout, and the pony, startled by the sudden noise, 
gave a bolt and swerve that unseated his youthfiil rider. 
One of the child's feet was entangled in the stirrup, 
and he must have been dragged but for the providential 
interposition of his friend, who at that moment seized 
the pony's bridle, while the terrified mother, who fol- 
lowed close behind, caught up the boy in her arms and 
bore him to the house. 

Monty was not stunned, though his face was cut and 
bleeding; but he cried and screamed about his foot, 
which had evidently sustained a severe twist, if not 
fracture. 

" If I may take the pony I can go at once for the 
doctor, Mrs. Dare," said McArthur. " It will be quicker 
than getting a man from the Grange, and I'm nearly 
sure Mr. Warham is out with the horses." 

" Oh, if you would I " was all Mrs. Dare could say, 
as she and old Martha tried to soothe and alleviate the 
boy's suflfering ; so without more ado, McArthur mounted 
the little pony, and rode off for the country town as 
quickly as it could be induced to go. 

The Shetlander was considerably blown by the time 
he had accomplished the five miles' ride. The doctor 
was not in, but expected soon; and having delivered 
his message, McArthur thought he would take the 
pony to the inn for a short rest and feed before return- 
ing. As he was proceeding thitherward he waa aware 
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of Selah Maynard with her cousin Lin coming towards 
him along the pavement. 

"Can these two have made it up ?" was the thought 
which involuntarily rose to his mind. How the matter 
could be supposed to affect him, who had a sweetheart 
of his own, may not be clearly definable ; but never- 
theless he was sensible of a sudden and very strong 
aversion towards this dark-faced youth, 

Selah was dressed in her Sunday brocade, with a very 
showy hat, and carried a small bag and divers 'parcels. 
Leonard was also in his best clothes, looking in con- 
sequence less picturesquely like an Italian fisherman 
than he did in the hayfield; but a passer-by could 
hardly fail to be struck by his handsome bronzed face. 
The pair had both of them a rollicking, out-for-the-day 
expression, as if they were thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves together, and cared for no one else. 

The fact was that Selah, having just received a 
month's wages from her considerate mistress, had asked 
and obtained permission to take a. day's shopping in the 
town; but instead of availing herself of the village 
carrier, as Miss Warham fondly imagined, she and her 
cousin Lin had made a nice little arrangement to go in 
together, he driving her in the publican's spring-cart. 

" So you're taking a ride, Mr. McArthur," said Selah, 
her face brimming over with apparent amusement. 
" Nice high horse you've got, haven't you ? " 

" How many will you take to ride behind, mister ? '* 
said Leonard, with a rather insolent playfulness. 

G 
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" Why, you must have gallopped the poor little fellow 
all the way in, I declare !" Selah went on, with the 
same mocking expression. '' What a shame, be sure ! " 

" I did not come in exactly for pleasure," Mc Arthur 
replied. " In fact Tm come for the doctor ; Master Dare 
has had rather a serious fall." 

" No I Is he very badly hurt ? " 

" I hope not dangerously. His leg is badly sprained 
or broken, we fear." 

" Dear me, poor child I Well, good afternoon ; I 
hope you'll enjoy your ride back," and the two went on. 

McArthur took his return journey leisurely enough. 
Of course he called in passing Mrs. Dare's to inquire ; 
and was told by the servant that the doctor, who had 
arrived before him, considered Monty's injuries as likely 
to be rather tedious than dangerous. He did not see 
Mrs. Dare again, so he went home to his lodging, to 
find good Sarah and her brother quite full of what 
had happened; of which he was expected to give all 
particulars during tea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A VISIT TO MONTY. 

McAbthxjr rose next morning to the recollection of 
one or two things not altogether pleasant. 

There was little Monty, in the first place. He was 
really fond of little Monty, and it was a disappointment 
to himself to have the little fellow laid up, and though 
through no fault of McArthur s, yet in that very first 
ride which he had taken under his supervision. Then 
there was the tile business. It was clearly his duty to 
sift that matter ; and it opened his eyes to the fact that 
there must be a considerable element of dishonesty 
somewhere. 

I am not sure that there was not also a lurking 
sense of something unsatisfactory regarding that meet- 
ing in the town. Now that the excitement was over, 
he knew that he must have appeared undignified, to say 
the least, on the Shetland pony; and to have been 
chaffed by Lin Bastiani and Miss Selah, in the High 
Street, was not altogether a grateful thought to him : 
insomuch that he was fain to put it from him, and to 
try and forget the episode, in his day's duties. 

G 2 
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His first call that morning was at Mrs. Dare*s to 
inquire after Monty. He was met by the servant with 
the request to " walk in," and in the parlour Mrs. Dare 
came to him, looking rather pale and tired, but quite 
composed. 

" What must you think of me, Mr. McArthur ? The 
second time you have saved my child's life — and you 
went for the doctor and all — and I have never said one 
word of thanks." 

"Indeed you are not needing to thank me, Mrs. 
Dare. I hope Monty is better ? " 

" Yes, poor darling, I think he is doing as well as I 
can expect, but he was very restless all night with his 
ankle, and I never went' to bed. He is asleep now, or 
I would ask you to go up and see him. I am sure if 
you will look in, any time you are passing, he will be 
delighted to see you, for he asked me this morning if I 
thought you would come, and you were to be sure and 
bring Bran." 

" I will be most happy. I have to go to Mayfield this 
afternoon, but I will call in as I return. I was to speak 
to the mason just now, but I think he is not here ? " 

" No, I had to tell them to leave it alone this morn- 
ing for fear of disturbing Monty, as he had had no 
sleep ; they will be here by-and-by." 

So McArthur went on his way. He saw the head 
mason later, and spoke about the missing tiles. " He 
didn't know much about it; maybe a few might be 
gone ; he didn't observe very particular.*' 
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The afternoon he spent with Mr. Hillier, the farmer 
at Mayfield, who wanted his advice about a chafif-cutter, 
and likewise some enlargement to his bam. Mr. Hillier 
was the most congenial of the farmers to McArthur. 
He was a shrewd, practical man, enterprising beyond 
the rest. He kept the bailiff the whole afternoon, 
going over his machines and buildings; finally, took 
him in to tea, with his wife and only daughter. Miss 
Hillier was a smart sensible girl, though not a beauty : 
she had, however, a sweetheart, a young man from 
Southampton, who often came over to spend Sundays 
with them, so that the ladies could not be supposed to 
have any matrimonial designs upon the handsome 
Scotchman. They spent a pleasant friendly afternoon, 
so that it was getting late when, remembering his pro- 
mise to Mrs. Dare, McArthur stopped once more at her 
gate. 

"Will you please to walk up to Master Monty at 
once ? " was Martha's summons, so he followed her up 
the Uttle stair, and was shown into a bright cheerful 
room in which Monty lay in his bed. 

" Monty is wearying for you," was Mrs. Dare's greet- 
ing. " I am going to leave you two together for a little 
bit," and so she went down-stairs, and McArthur went 
up to the little boy s bedside. 

" Oh, Mac, how long you have been ! I thought you 
were never coming ! " Monty exclaimed, looking up 
rather piteously. " And you've not brought Bran after 
all" 
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" No ; I was sorry, I had to leave him behind when I 
went to Mayfield. And how are you, my lad ? — some 
better, eh ? " 

" Oh ! I dont know. My ankle hurts — ^and I'm 
awfully, awfully tired of staying in bed — and my head 
aches. Isn't it a bore ? " 

« I'm afraid you will think long." 

" And I sha'n't be able to go to practice to-night, or 
sing in the choir on Sunday," pursued Monty, dole- 
fully. 

" Ah, no. Ye like singing in the choir ? " 

" Yes, of course I do. Don't you ? " 

" Oh, well— pretty well." 

" I know — Leonard Bastiani puts you out, doesn't 
he?" 

" He is not just a very reliable singer. And I'm not 
accustomed with the part-singing yet. At home we 
mostly sang just one part." 

" Oh, ah, in unison," said Monty, knowingly, " I think 
it's more fun when we have full parts. I say, wasn't 
Leonard naughty last Sunday ? " 

" I really couldn't say. I don't look at him." 

"/can't help, you know, because I'm opposite. He 
makes signs, and talks to the others, when Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Lake don't see. And I think he's been worse 
since you sat there," Monty added. 

" You should mind your book, Monty," said McArthur, 
with uncompromising severity; "and then you'd not 
be annoyed." 
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" Don't be cross, Mac," said the little boy, looking up 
half-wistfully, half-mischievously, at his friend. ** You 
ought to^be awfully sorry for me, I'm sure." 

" So I am, but I hope ye'U soon grow better. This is 
a nice lightsome room you have. It is cheerful for 
you." 

" Yes, it's pretty well. And those are all my pictures ; 
go round and look at them ; and my books, and every- 
thing belongs to me. It's nice when I am up, but I'm 
awfully tired of looking at them already, and Dr. 
Holmes says I must stay in bed more days, and lie 
on the sofa a month perhaps. What shall I do, Mac ? 
Wasn't it nasty of Puck to shy and throw me ? I wish 
I had stuck on, and I'd have given him a good whip- 
ping, and taught him to do such a thing again; but 
perhaps he couldn't help. But it's so stupid lying 
in bed ! " 

" It's not so bad, whatever, as if you couldn't see,'' 
said McArthur quietly. 

" If I couldn't see ? " repeated Monty, puzzled. 

"Some way, I don't know why, I couldn't help 
thinking upon a blind girl I know very well at home — 
thinking so glad as she would be, if she could see all 
the pretty things you have here." 

*' Really I Is she a little girl ? " 

"Not now; but she lost her sight when she was 
little more than your age." 

" Poor girl. What's her name ? " 

" Maggie Mathieson." 
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" Mathieson — that's a funny name. Has she a papa 
and mamma ? " 

" Her mother is not living. Her father is, and her 
sister notices her." 

" And what does she do ? " 

"She just knits, and walks about in her fathers 
bit garden. She's real patient, and I never heard 
her make a complaint, though she can never grow 
better." 

"Poor girl! that's worse than me," said Monty. 
" And she has no mamma ! Well, I shall try and be 
patient, you know, Mac ; only it's very, very tiresome. 
Mr. Owen came up to see me, and told me I must be 
patient and brave, and I mean to be. Will you come 
and see me every day, Mac ? " 

" I doubt ye'd grow tired of seeing me," -said his 
friend. " But, if your mamma allow me, I'll call now 
and again, and I can come up, if you like." 

As the door opened admitting Martha with Monty's 
tea on a tray, followed by Mrs. Dare, he added : " I'll 
require to go now." 

"Oh, no," cried Monty. "You must have tea with 
me now. Martha, you haven't brought a cup for Mac. 
Get one directly." 

" And that I will with pleasure," said the old servant, 
" for I didn't know but what Mr. Mac was gone, or I'd 
a' brought it at once." 

But McArthur hesitated and demurred. It was a 
different thing having a cup of tea as a visitor down- 
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stairs, from invading the privacy of Monty's sick room, 
and he saw that Mrs. Dare evidently was going to take 
tea with her boy. 

" I'll not need to stop now, Monty," he said. 

"Oh, you must not disappoint Monty," said Monty's 
mother; and then Martha came back with the cup, 
so there was nothing for it but to submit. 

" This is my tea-party," Monty cried, clapping his 
hands. " It's worth being laid up to have such fun," 
and McArthur having overcome his diflBdence, found 
the meal a more lively one than he expected. Mrs. 
Dare had a way too of putting people at their ease at 
once — people, that is to say, whom she liked : to those 
of whom she did not approve she could be extremely 
frigid : but happily these were few. 

She did not join very much in the conversation. 
Monty chatted for all. It was enough for her to watch 
the brightening of his rather woful little face, the 
excellent spirits induced by the company of Mac ; and 
as she listened to the tones of his cheery Scottish voice, 
and his modest yet sensible replies to Monty's varied 
chatter, she felt that this was a friend with whom she 
might safely and profitably trust her darling at any 
time. 

The merry meal over at length, he rose to go. 

" Good-bye, old Mac," the child said, looking up 
wistfully into the kindly face. " I think you have done 
me some good. And, Mac, I should like you to kiss 
me." 
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Rather shyly, for the presence of the boy's mother, 
McArthur stooped down and kissed the delicate Httle 
face. He had never had a younger brother, or the 
action might have seemed more natural; but he was 
fond of all children, and there was something that 
went to his heart in this little fellow's demonstrative 
affection. 

To the mother, wrapped up in her only child, the 
little scene was even more affecting. 

" That is the kindliest man I ever met with," she 
could not help saying to her old and faithful servant 
Martha. " I wonder if all Scotchmen are like him ! " 

As he was proceeding homewards, one of the mason s 
men — the Henry Hale whose steadiness Mrs. Dare had 
once ;commended, came up to him, and touching his 
cap, said : 

" Beg pardon, sir, about them tiles. Tom Day's been 
new roofing his mother's wash-house out of hours, and 
maybe he'd know something about 'em." Tom Day 
was a lad who had been working lately with the masons ; 
a rather idle fellow, who did not bear the best of 
characters. "I don't go for to say as he took 'em, 
only if you was to ast him, happen he'd tell you 
himself." 

" Thank you. Hale. I will make inquiries." 

When he reached Lilybank Cottage, old Arky 
greeted him rather jocosely. 

"You be late home, Mr. Mac. Here've been a 
young lady, and terrible disappointed not seeing you 
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afore she left — somethin' she wanted you to tell her, 
she said." 

"A young lady wanting me ? " said McArthur, rather 
eagerly. 

" 'Twas only Selah," said Miss Whitmore, " was over 
to tea, as she said most likely they'd be busy the last 
days. She wanted you to tell her if the place she was 
going to was near some mountain, but I can't recollect 
them Scotch names." 

" Is she going north then ? " he asked. 

" Yes. Miss Warham's to take '_her. I do feel so 
thankful — it seems 'most wrong, too, to say you're 
thankful for what comes through a fellow-creature's 
trouble, but I do feel thankful it's likely to be a 
permanent situation; for Miss Warham's a nice good 
young lady. Selah's terribly pleased about going to 
Scotland : 'twill be a nice little change for her, poor gal." 

"Ay, it's always change with young gals now-a-days," 
said Arky. "'Twam't so when you and me were 
young, Sally." 

" No, be sure ; but then, you see, the facilities for 
trav'llin' about is so much greater, now. And I was 
thinking the change to the north would do Selah good. 
She ain't not very strong." 

"Is she not ? You wouldn't think so to see how she 
wrought among the bay," said McArthur. 

"She've a deal of sperrit," observed Arky. "Just 
like her mother afore her." At which reminiscence 
Sarah shook her head tearfully. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN WHICH SELAH BIDS GOOD-BYE TO TWO FRIENDS. 

McArthur did not linger over his tea that evening. 
As soon as he had finished, he withdrew to his own 
room, having, as he told his companions, some accounts 
to go through. He sat down to them; but for some 
undefinable reason he found it difficult to keep his 
attention to the work. The conversation just before 
seemed to have unhinged him. Selah was going away 
— going to his own country; and she had been here 
to-night, and had wished to see him, and to talk about 
the visit before her. Very natural ; but somehow Calder 
could not get rid of the thought or the vexation — for it 
almost amounted to that — of having missed her, and 
the accounts to which he would fain confine his wander- 
ing attention seemed in his mind as thickly inter- 
spersed with "Selahs" as the Old Testament Psalms. 
By which it may be seen that Mr. McArthur was con- 
siderably smitten — oh, not in love, good reader, he 
would have indignantly repudiated the thought; but 
impressed, haunted, dazzled, if you will — by this simple 
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island maiden with the lustrous eyes and damask 
cheeks and bantering tongue. One thing was certain, 
he must see her once before she started on her travels. 
He must give her that desired information about the 
locality, and any other in his power. When and how 
could he arrange this, without doing anything too 
marked ? that was the question. Next day was 
Saturday, and he had to go to the market at that 
country town. Sunday — ^he might go to her grand- 
father's : but that seemed almost too forward, and might 
cause gossip. He would try and catch her after church. 
But behold, in the morning, Selah was not there. In 
the evening she was in her usual place; but that 
tiresome old Willis, the organist, must needs begin 
talking about some arrangement for the choir practice, 
after church, and drew Mr. Owen into the discussion ; 
and Mr. Owen kept McArthur, with the other men, 
talking for a good twenty minutes, by which time the 
congregation had all dispersed, and no Grange servants 
were visible. Next day was Monday, and on Tuesday 
the travellers were to start. 

I fear that McArthur was very fidgetty all that 
Monday. He had a good deal to do besides his daily 
call on Monty, who always insisted on seeing him, and 
kept him as long as he could. But fortune favoured 
him at last. He was going up to the Grange late in 
the afternoon, and in the village, near the lodge-gates, 
he overtook Selah. 

" Good evening, Miss Maynard. I was so sorry to be 
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out when you came to tea at the cottage. And I under- 
stood you wished to ask me some question ? If there 
is anything I can do, I would be most happy." 

" Did I ? " said Selah , rather coolly ; in fact, she was 
a little amused by his eagerness. " Let me see. Oh, 
yes. I wanted to know if Pitgaudie, where we're going, 
is anywhere near your mountain— Benny— no, Ben- 
neree — is that it ? " 

"Nearly,** said McArthur, smiling as he heard the 
familiar name, not to his ears vulgarized, but only 

" bruised 
To sweetness by her English mouth." 

" Yes, indeed it is. Pitgaudie land marches — no, you 
won't understand me — the two properties join, Pit- 
gaudie and Ardhill, where I was brought up ; and both 
are at the back of Benachie." 

" And do your parents live there still, then ? " 

" No. When I left, my mother — she's a widow, ye 
know — went to live in Aberdeen with my only sister, 
who is female teacher at a school there. None of my 
own friends are left now at Ardhill." 

" No ? I thought, perhaps, if your mother lived any- 
where near, it would have been neighbourly-like, if I'd 
gone to see her, wouldn't it ? " 

" She would have been most delighted, I'm sure," 
said McArthur, warmly. " I'm sorry some way, they've 
all left the place — it makes it seem changed, the old 
home. Of course, I know the most of the people there 
very well — but there's none of my own family left," 
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He did not think it necessary to tell Selah of bis 
relations with the dwellers at Canary Station. 

They were approaching the Grange House now, and 
McArthur felt that the time was come to finish his 
conversation. 

" I have to call for Mr. Warham," he said, " so I'll 
just require to wish you good-bye, Miss Maynard. I 
hope you'll enjoy your trip. And if you make out to 
get to the top of Benachie, ye know — " 

" Oh, I don't think there's much chance of that," she 
interrupted. " Not if Benneree's so steep as you say, 
anyhow — sixteen thousand feet — " 

"Sixteen hundred, Miss Maynard. But I think if 
you get as high as yon spring, that's just about three 
quarters from the top, ye'll do very well ; and you must 
be sure and take a drink of it, for good luck. Good- 
bye, then," and he shook her hand warmly. " We will 
all miss ye, I'm sure." 

I don't know what possessed McArthur to say that. 
But he felt that it would be true, for his own part. He 
should miss Selah ; those occasional meetings, and little 
chats and banterings, and arch glances out of her bright 
brown eyes. She was unhke anything he had ever 
seen, and she amused him, if nothing more. He felt 
as he walked back from his last interview with his 
master, that the Grange grounds would be very dull, his 
perambulations there would have lost their piquancy, 
where there was no longer the possibility of a passing 
greeting from the beautiful Selah. 
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" Oh, Minnie," said Fred Warham, as the brother 
and sister sat at dessert that last evening, '^ I saw your 
lovely abigail and McArthur walking down the approach 
together, in the closest conversation. I believe they're 
going to make a match of it." 

" Really, do you think so, Fred ? That would be 
very nice for her, and she would make him such a 
pretty wife I But I hope he won't want to take her 
away just yet, for I find her very useful." 

" You'd better keep her under lock and key then, f )r 
things looked very serious." 

" It would be a much nicer marriage, for her, any 
how, than that shiftless Leonard Bastiani, who is said 
to be after her." 

" Bastiani's a capital fellow afloat though, whatever 
he may be ashore," said Fred. " If I go that cruise in 
the autumn, I shall certainly get him engaged as one of 
my hands. He has jtwice as much n^us as the other 
fellows." 

There was another tryst that Monday night, of which 
neither McArthur nor. his master were aware. While 
the two young people sat eating their grapes and 
peaches, and coolly discussing their dependents, Selah 
flitted like a ghost down the carriage-drive, under cover 
of the fading light, to where, just outside the lodge 
gates, Lin Bastiani was waiting for her under the wall. 

" I knew you'd come, my gal," was his greeting. "So 
you're oflf to-morrow." 

" Yes, to-morrow morning — sharp ten." 
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"Well, Tin oflf too; not to-morrow, but in a day or 
two. I've got a harvesting job across the water — ^pays 
better'n the fishing just now — ^and as you wam't to be 
here, there wam't nothin' to keep me. But I'll be 
back afore you, I reckon, unless so be anything very 
likely-looking turns up over there. There's something 
I brought yer," turning round a basket he had slung 
over his shoulder, and displaying a fine lobster. " Big 
chap — ain't un ? " 

Selah could not but be touched, for she knew 
that the gift of the lobster was a loss of several shil- 
lings to poor Lin ; but a sense of humour made her 
exclaim : 

"Why, whatever am I to do with him, Lin, and me 
just packed and going to travel ? " 

"Put un in the top o' your basket. I thought as 
you was to be a day in Lun'on, 'twould be a little 
treat." 

" What, a- top of my dresses, you foolish fellow ! No ; 
but I'm really very much obliged to you, Lin, and I'll 
see if cook '11 dress him for our breakfast." 

" Oh, shy un into the harse-pond, if you don't want 
^Ti," said Lin. " I wish I saw him sticking to the end 
of Scotty's nose, I do. What do you think he done 
nextl" 
"What, Mr. Mac?" 

" Ay — Fd ' Mr. Mac ' him, if so be I could — and be 
tanged to un 1 " 
" Why, what's he done to you ? " 
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" Oh, nothing to me. But just you listen. There 
was a heap of old tiles and rubbish lying at earner of 
Mrs. Dare's house, where masons been working — ^and 
Tom Day want a few to put on his mother's wash- 
house, and it seems he help hisself, thinkin' they wam't 
for no use, do-ey see ? Mac, he gets wind of it some- 
how — he and Mrs. Dare — for they're that thick, he's in 
and out of her house a dozen times a day, you'd 'most 
think he wanted to step into Dare's shoes — and he sets 
up a hue and cry after them there tiles, says they're 
squire's property, and no one hadn't right to touch 'em ; 
as if squire cared about a few cracked tiles — and he 
ferrets it all out o' Tom Day, tho' they do say the old 
woman give it him pretty smart, and the end of it is 
the tiles is to be took back, or else he be to make it 
good," Lin ended with a scornful laugh. " What d'ye 
call that, eh ? " 

" Well, 'twas mean, be sure," said Selah. 

" Mean ain't the word. 'Tis downright dirty, I calls 
it; none but a close-fisted beggar of a Scot would do 
the like. 'Tis to be just the same now with the fire- 
wood ; nobody must pick up a bit of rotten fence or 
broken branch but they'll be hauled up, as if 'twas a 
lump o' gold. 'Tain't squire ; he's a gentleman, he is. 
Squire give me a blowin' up hisself last year about the 
wood ; but only what he see with his own eyes — and 
I'll not deny I had took a biggish faggot — 'twam't for 
myself tho' — 'twas for Uncle Jim and you, and you 
knows it, Sely. But squire cut up rough on I, and I 
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lost my hay-making that time ; but he's forgot it now. 
But this place won't be worth nothin' no more, now 
that he've put a dirty, greedy, sneaking Scot over it, 
that don't know how things was used to be, nor 
nothin' 1 " 

I am bound to say that Lin bestowed on the unlucky 
baiM.who was trying so hard to do his duty by his 
new master, epithets stronger than any that I have 
here set down ; for his language was by no means at all 
times choice, or such as he ought to have used in con- 
versing with a young person like Selah. But he was 
only a rough ignorant lad, with few advantages in his 
upbringing. His feeling for Selah was very genuine, 
and a word or look of rebuke from her would make him 
more ashamed or anxious to improve himself than any- 
thing else. But I fear Selah gave little heed to the 
great influence which she possessed for good or ill. To- 
night she was in a subdued frame of mind, and forbore 
to take him to task for " them bad words." There was 
something subduing, even fsad, in the thought of the 
long farewell she was bidding to home and friends ; for 
it must be remembered that Selah had never been even 
" across the water " from her own island before ; and 
this journey to the north of Scotland seemed, for all its 
pleasurable excitement, a great enterprise. She would 
have lingered on outside the gate, but the striking of 
the large stable-clock recalled her to a sense of the 
proprieties, and the lateness of the hour. 
" There's nine struck, so I must say good-bye, Lin," shei 
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said. " There'll be a fuss if I'm late in for supper-time. 
Good-bye, and good luck to you." 

" Same to you, my dear ! A safe journey and safe 
home again. You'll think upon poor Lin now and then, 
won't you? who'll always bea-looking to see your pretty 
face back." 

And then he put his arm round her neck in his 
rough fashion, and hugged and kissed her ; and Selah 
submitted passively, making no feint of resistance. 
There were something like tears in her eyes, as she 
hurried down the approach to the house, with her 
lobster wrapped in her apron ; while Lin, also somewhat 
subdued of soul, shouldered his empty fish-basket, and 
trudged off to Dering in the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OLD JIM. 

The travellers started early next morning, and when 
they were once off, things went on at Cheveley very 
much the same as usual. 

To two people, at least, the absence of Selah Maynard 
made an appreciable difference, though it might not be 
apparent to the outward eye. 

A few days after the young squire's departure, Lin 
Bastiani packed up his small bundle, bid farewell to his 
sea-side lodging — home, properly so called, he had none 
— ^took his place on board the Cowes steamer, and dis- 
appeared for the time being from the parish of Cheveley. 
They missed him in the choir certainly. Italian tenors 
do not turn up every day in out-of-the-way English 
villages ; but it is to be feared the loss of the voice was 
more than counterbalanced in other respects. No open 
or tangible irreverence could take place under the 
vigilant eyes of Mr. Owen and his curate ; but every 
choir singer knows that there are a dozen little ways in 
which one can annoy or put out another, if so minded, 
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without the annoyance rising to the surface. As Willis 
the organist said, speaking of Lin's performances : 
" He do burst out at times, like as if he was to lead us 
through everything, and then if we comes to a nastyish 
bit he'll break off on a sudden — specially if there's 
any don't know their parts perfect — and that throws 
lads out. And he's been onsteadier that way, of late, 
nor he used to." In fact, many of these little dodges 
had been practised specially with a view to disconcerting 
McArthur, who also saiig tenor. Personally, McArthur 
could not regret his leaving, for though they had little 
intercourse, and bad scarcely met since the haymaking^ 
except in the choir, McArthur was perfectly aware that 
Leonard's feeling and attitude towards him were hostile. 

"So you've got work on the other side, I hear, 
Leonard," McArthur had once said to his fellow-song- 
man, after a practice. 

" Ay. You hears a lot, don't you ? " 

'' I suppose we'll see you back again after a while ? " 

"Reckon you might, supposin' I comes back." 

And not a word more was said. McArthur drew him- 
self up, inwardly vowing he would never speak to the 
insolent lout again, unless actually obliged. 

McArthur was pretty busy after that. The harvest 
was in full swing ; and though Mr. Waxham kept only 
a small quantity of com land in his own hands, there 
was plenty of interest for the new bailiff in the different 
operations going on all around. 

He did not hear from his master' for some time. He 
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felt anxious to know how the journey had been per* 
formed, to have some word of the absentees — ^but hardly 
all on Fred Warham's account. He had heard just 
once from Mrs. Morris at the house, that they had 
arrived safe and well at Pitgaudie ; but details he heard 
none. And he did not like to inquire too particularly 
about Miss Maynard in that quarter. 

He did hope that her Aunt Sarah might be favoured 
with a letter. But from some (to him) inexplicable 
reason, Miss Sarah's manner had quite changed towards 
her lodger of late. She used to sit up prim and stiff at 
meals, only speaking as little as possible, and that to 
Arky ; in marked contrast to her former cheerful chatty 
disposition. But one evening he overheard, quite un- 
wittingly, a few words dropped by her and her brother 
which partially opened his eyes. 

" Mrs. Day do seem terrible vexed about the business. 
... I felt quite hurt for her." 

" It was a misjudged affair, accarding to my notions,'' 
Arky's voice said. 

" I've been mistaken in him .... so sharp . . . and 
her a widow. . . . No; anything else . . . but that 
hardness with a body, I cannot brook." 

This fragmentary conversation took place in the 
Whitmores' own back room, with open doors, and need 
not be supposed to have been expressly confidential. 
McArthur could not mistake the allusion. He did not, 
however, care to justify himself to Miss Sarah, or to notice 
the overheard remarks. He had endeavoured to act 
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honestly and disinterestedly by his own master ; and to 
him he felt that he might stand or fall. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that the Mrs. Day 
whose son had made free with the tiles, though a widow, 
was not a pauper : the house she occupied was on a 
little piece of private pi-operty, not belonging to the 
squire, so that the purpose for which the tiles were 
stolen had no connection with Cheveley repairs. 
McArthur's conscience thus might acquit him of all 
harshness. Time no doubt would wear away the sore- 
ness, and it was a matter on which the least said 
soonest mended. But Sarah remained very stiff for a 
good while, and if she received any letter from her 
niece, McArthur was none the wiser. 

One very fine Sunday afternoon, he bethought him- 
self that he would go and visit old Maynard, Selah's 
grandfather, between services. He had never been to 
the old man yet, in spite of Selah's hints — rather 
perhaps on account of them ; for we know, he did not 
wish to be talked about in connection with Selah. 
But now that was no obstacle, so calling Bran to follow 
him he set off along the road to Bering. 

The Chine looked its best that still August day ; the 
sea at its foot was calm as a mill-pond ; the hedges 
were yet sweet with honeysuckle, and gay with the late 
summer flowers ; the sun, beginning to slant westward, 
cast a warm glow on the short burnt grass upon the 
chalk and sandstone cliffs. 

McArthur easily found the cottage. It was a double 
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one, inhabited by two families ; a little solitary spot, with 
a neat garden, and a small covered seat, built out of 
an old boat, by way of arbour. One cottage door stood 
open, so McArthur knocked, and being bidden ''step 
in,'' he entered, and found himself right. 

Old Jim Maynard sat in his large chair beside the 
window. He was a picturesque, weather-beaten old 
man, and he looked very neat in his clean dark jersey, 
with a quaint coloured nightcap on his head. He 
peered forward curiously, but without rising, at the 
visitor. 

"Ah, 'tis you! and you be come arter Selah, I 
reckon — ^you'll be disappointed, for Selah bain't here — 
she be gone away." 

In spite of the innocence of any such intention, 
McArthur felt his cheeks bum as he repUed : " Not at 
all. I was quite aware Miss Maynard had left. I'm 
just come to call for you." 

" Oh, be ye. I do' know who 'tis, tho'." 

" It's McArthur, the overseer from Cheveley," he ex- 
plained ; for he began to perceive that the old fellow 
was nearly blind. 

" What, from gert 'ouse ? I asks pardon. My eyes 
is terrible bad, I thought you was young Mr. Dawes, 
the preacher — terrible arter my granddaughter, he be ; 
but he ain't been for a good bit — he's 'most afeared to 
come since Lin Bastiani fought un about she." 

''Fought him!" 

"Ay. Fought un outside this 'ere door, he did. Liu 
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can't abide for nobody to spake to Selah. Howsom'- 
ever, Lin's gone across the water now, so I'd thought 
may be you was t'other un back/' with a little chuckle. 
" Please to take a seat, sir." 

McArthur did so, and looked round. It was a neat 
little room, and even yet to his eye seemed to bear 
tokens of Selah's care and taste in its little adornments 
and comforts. Among a few coloured prints and scraps 
on the walls his eye was arrested by a large sampler, in 
a deep, black wooden frame, embroidered in the florid 
style of village schools; at the foot of the alphabet 
being worked the name, "Selah Maynard, aged 11;" 
and the text, " Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth." 

" Have you heard from your granddaughter lately?" 
was the first thing McArthur could think of to ask, by 
way of conversation. 

"No," replied the old man, with a little laugh, "I 
ain't heerd. I don't expect to hear from she, till so be 
she comes back." 

" You will miss her a good deal." 

" Yes, I misses her. My neighbour's little gals comes 
in and out and does for me — ^but 'tain't like Selah. She's 
terrible handy, and a good granddarter to me. I d' hope 
she'll get a good 'usband out among 'em all, for she 
deserves un ; there's a many seekin' her. The Scripture 
tells us * favour is deceitful, and beauty vain ; ' but for 
all that the lads '11 all run arter a pretty face, and will 
as long as the wordle laasts, won't 'em ? " with another 
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chuckle. " My eyes be terrible bad, but the folks all 
tells me as how Selah — as me and my wife done the 
best we could for her, body and soul— they tells as how 
she be grown a terrible fine gal." 

" That's quite true/' said his visitor with some warmth. 
" She is extremely handsome." 

"What, you be smit, too, be ye?" said old Jim, 
peering into McArthur's face. "You be smit along 
with the rest. You best hev a care of Lin Bastiani ; 
that's my advice." 

" I am not likely to interfere with Mr. Bastiani." 

" Bain't feared on him ? No moor was Tim Dawes, 
afore Lin pretty nigh threw un over clifift." 

"Old fool!" muttered McArthur under his breath. 
" Fm saying," he repeated, raising his voice, " I'm not 
going to interfere with Bastiani." 

" No, no, bain't ye ? that's well. But 'tis a snare, as 
Scriptur says, tis a snare. Howsomever, I reckon Lin's 
the chap as '11 get her. They've been fond since they 
were little mites but so high. And they're both the 
same stock, ye see — Lin's grandfather and my wife were 
own brother and sister." 

"Just that." 

"Yes; my wife's father wur washed ashore jfrom 
furrin parts, people said." 

" Indeed ; and do you remember him ? " 

"What, my wife's father? be sure I do. I don't not 
mind him comin' ashore — I wur a little un then. 
*Furriner Tony' folks allers called he. I mind he 
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spoke funny — but he was an old man when we was 
wedded." 

" The most of the family were lost at sea, I under- 
stand/' McArthur said. He almost regretted his words 
the next moment, having for the instant forgotten poor 
old Jim's painful interest in the affair. The old man's 
face clouded over, and he shook his head. 

" Ay, ay. That been a bad day's work for me and 
mine. My only son were in the boat along of the three 
Bastianis, and ne'ery one of 'em come back. 'Twere a 
coastin' steamer run 'em down ; 'twas said she'd had 
nobody at the look-out, as 'twas sheamful, for 'twam't 
dark nor nothin' ; anyhow they was all lost together." 

" That was indeed sad for you ! " 

" Ay I and what's worst for me is, I do* know if so be 
as he was saved, afore he was took. No, I got no 
assurance o' that." 

" These sudden calls are very awful. We would just 
need to trust in the Lord's mercy — who sees when 
each one is ready for His summons." 

Old Jim made no response to this. It is hardly 
likely that his theology and that of the Scottish Epis- 
copalian would have agreed, for the old fisherman's 
creed was evidently of the gloomy Calvinistic school. 
When next he spoke it was to say : " My poor Jim left 
a widow and one child, same as t'other chap, as they 
were married about same time, but my darter-in-law, 
she been in decline afore he went, and she wam't long 
arter he. Me and my wife took the little gal; and 
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Lord knows, we done all we could for her, body and 
soul. SheVe had a Christian bringing-up, she have ; 
and if Selah ain't a saved gal, as made her callin' and 
election sure, why, 'taint no fault of our'n," the old 
fellow wound up, with perfect satisfaction in his own 
fulfilment of duty. 

"And she has lived to repay you." 

"Tes; she do have. She been a good gal to us, and 
she be a Christian ; I thinks as she be. Eep' to herself 
she have, and never had very much to say to any on 
'em, exceptin' 'twere Lin Bastiani, as she's know'd all 
her life ; and, as I said afore, I reckons it's Lin Bastiani 
as she'll have, for all he bain't a Christian, no-how ; 
very unsaved he do be, in his talk." 

"Well, I think I'll require to be away, for the service- 
time," said McArthur, rising. " I'm glad to see you keep- 
ing so well. I wish you a good afternoon, Mr. Maynard." 

"Same to you, sir. I didn't not quite catch your 
name, but I'm obliged to you for steppin' in." 

The evening lights were still fairer when McArthur 
left the cottage ; but he did not linger, or cast more 
than a short careless glance at the lovely bay, or the 
beautiful little frigate just rounding St. Catherine's 
Head, with her sails all set, and the low sun tinting 
them with gold. Rather, he turned his head the other 
way and walked on homeward with rapid steps, switch- 
ing impatiently as he went along at the wayside grass 
and flowers with the little stick which he usually carried, 
as the symbol of authority to Bran. 
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He had learnt one thing to be true in his conversation 
with old Jim, which before he had only suspected. 
Leonard and Selah were acknowledged lovers. Of 
course this was nothing to McArthur; it was none of 
his business whom Selah chose to marry ; but he had 
become sufficiently interested in her to feel great regret, 
nay, displeasure at the idea of -her throwing herself 
away upon an ignorant rough day-labourer like Lin, 
who could never appreciate her beauty and superiority, 
but would drag her down to his own coarse level ; while, 
with a more refined and congenial helpmeet, she might 
become so far diflferent. The longer he thought of the 
two together, the more he loathed the idea. Had Selah 
no friend and adviser, no watchful counsellor, to hold 
her back from such a fate ? 

And then he fell to wondering what Selah was doing 
now ; how she liked the change, and Ms native country ? 
How was she spending that balmy Sunday ? Would 
she be taken to his own church — ^it was an eight mile 
drive, to be sure — or would she have been walking to 
the kirk on the hill, where Lizzie Mathieson and her 
friends worshipped ? Perhaps, as she was an English 
dissenter, she might prefer the latter. Very vain, and 
foolish, and idle speculations, all these ; and the sooner 
you put them out of your head, Mr. McArthur, the 
better, before you have to don your surplice and take 
your part with the other members of Mr. Willis's 
tuneful band, at evensong. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SELAH LOSES HEB WAY. 

It was glorious autumn weather on the moors ! The 
two young English visitors at Pitgaudie enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. Fred Warham passed almost all his 
time on the skirts of Benachie, with his uncle and 
cousin, after the grouse, while Minnie, with the ladies 
of the house, rode, drove, or rambled out to see the 
shooters from afar, or join them at their hillside bivouac. 
In a humbler degree, Selah the handmaiden enjoyed 
herself too. It was a large household of domestics, 
both Scotch and English, and Selah could generally 
make friends easily. And if their various avocations 
prevented her companions " below-stairs " from devoting 
themselves specially to her entertainment, she could 
always amuse herself by wandering about alone. 

One unexpressed desire she had, which she was re- 
solved if possible to gratify, namely, to climb as high up 
the hill of Benachie as that spring which McArthur 
had described to her. So one afternoon, when her 
mistress waa gone to a large garden-party at some 
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distance, she thought she would take the opportunity, 
and accordingly, merely saying that she was going for a 
good walk, she set off. 

The afternoon was bright, and the low country lay in 
sunshine ; but about the rugged crests of the mountain 
there hung those little wreaths of mist which natives 
are wont to consider indicative of coming rain. Selah 
however knew nothing of the traditions of Benachie 
and its "cap;" so undisturbed by any thought of 
change, she walked onwards and upwards by one of the 
well-worn cart tracks, till she had made considerable 
way. 

She was less strong in wind than in limb, however, 
and was at last forced to draw up, panting, and turned 
to survey the panorama beneath her. What a wonder- 
ful view it seemed to her unaccustomed eyes I The great 
expanse of more than half a coimty lay stretched at her 
feet ; the wide fertile plain, redeemed from tameness by 
the hills rising, sone near, some far as Speyside or the 
springs of Dee and Don ; the rich fir-woods clothing the 
skirts of the moorland on which she stood ; the little 
farms and villages dotted about like fairy houses over 
the valley, the single railway line winding among 
them, here and there a wreath of steam giving life and 
motion to the landscape. Only one feature to the eye 
of the island-bred girl was wanting ; she missed the old 
familiar sea-line, the blue boundary to which she was 
accustomed. One who knew the scene well could have 
shown her the sea from where she stood ; but she did 
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not know how to search for it among the many undu- 
lations of the dim distance. 

" To he sure, it is a wonderful sight 1 " she mentally 
exclaimed, and wished poor Lin could see it too. The 
weU, however, was nowhere yet to be found ; so after 
resting a while she determined to push on still 
higher. 

As she went on, however, a change came over the 
spirit of the place. She was reaching the region of 
mist, and by degrees it began to blot out the valley 
below, and to shed a cold grey light on the nearer tract. 
The tops of the hill were hidden ; and now Selah began 
to be aware that the mist was of a very penetrating 
description ; nay, it had turned to an absolute drizzle. 

" This is just like the sea-raw at home," she said to 
herself. " What a goose I was not to bring my water- 
proof ! I mustn't go any higher, I see, or I shall lose 
myself. Dear, dear, I must make haste down 1 " 

And she began to descend hastily, stumbling, and 
even half-falling now and then among the ruts and 
boulders, and feeling the damp chill striking un- 
pleasantly through the chintz dress she wore. As she 
got lower down, a fresh perplexity arose. She was 
approaching a fir-wood through which the cart-road 
wound. 

"I'm sure I didn't come up through this wood. I 

must have taken a wrong turn somewhere I Dear, dear, 

whatever's to become of me ? And it rains worse than 

ever. Well, I must push on ; I suppose I shall see the 

I 
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road when I come out of the wood. I wonder what 
o'clock 'tis. I do feel that faint and tired ! " 

Poor Selah ! She stumbled on through a long strip of 
wood, then some fields — a little bit of open country ; 
but things were no better, for she was entirely puzzled. 
She had taken a wrong turn in the mist^ and had come 
down by a road almost at right angles to that by which 
she went up. Where to go or what to do now she had 
not an idea : her clothes were drenched, her feet sore 
with the unaccustomed rough walking ; she was really 
faint with fatigue and exhaustion in the strong hill air, 
and she saw no one near to whom to apply for guidance. 
So perhaps it was not astonishing that she did what she 
did, though it was rather childish, namely, sat down on 
a stone by the wayside and began to cry. 

" Eh, ye re surely not well, miss ? " 

Selah looked up and saw a little woman with a pale 
face and large grey eyes, comfortably covered by a 
dark waterproof cloak, standing in the road eyeing her 
compassionately. 

•' Is there anything I can do for ye ? " she added. 

" Oh I I'm so thankful to see any one ! " poor Selah 
exclaimed. "Can you tell me the nearest way to 
Pitgaudie House ? I come from there, and I think I 
must have taken the wrong road." 

"Is it Pitgaudie House ye're for? eh, but ye're 
terrible out o' the way for Pitgaudie. It's a good two 
mile fro' this, and not on this road at all." 

" Oh dear, whatever shall I do ! " and Selah began 
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sobbing again. " I'm'dead beat, and I'm wet through 
into the bargain, and I don't seem to feel as if I could 
walk another step. Is there any conveyances runs this 
way ? " 

Lizzie Mathieson, for it was ^she, considered for a 
moment, then she said promptly : " There's the train. 
I tell ye what ye'd best do. Come in about to our 
house — it's not above a quarter of a mile, and get yerself 
dried, and I'll make a cup of tea to ye, and ye'll get on 
by the 6.30 up to Fitgaudie station, and then ye've no 
way to walk." 

" Oh, thank you, I should be glad. You see I ain't 
used to these rough roads, and my feet's that tired with 
the stones, I can hardly step along." 

" Ay, and ye're just dreepin' wet, poor creature," said 
the compassionate Lizzie. "Come you under my 
umbrella, and take a-holds of my arm, if you please — 
and we'll make it out nicely." 

Selah was only too glad to obey, and to suffer herself 
to be led along passively and silently. They crossed 
the railway at the level, and then Selah said, looking 
up : " Are you taking me to the station ? " 

" Yes ; it's my father keeps it, ye know — Mr. Mathie- 
son. This way, please." 

" I'm such a sight," said Selah, with a little of her 
wonted regard for appearances, as she looked at her 
sodden, draggled skirts. 

"Never mind; my father's on duty till 6 30, and 

« 

there's only me and my sister, and she disna see. 

I 2 
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Maggie ! " — as she led her visitor in — " that's a young 
lady from Pitgaudie's lost her road and very wet, and 
come to take a warm before she go to the train. Sit 
you down, miss, please," and she put Selah into an easy- 
chair by the fire. *' Now, will I get ye a cup of tea, or 
would ye rather take a glass o' sperrits to warm ye 
first ? " 

" I'll take tea, please. Ob ! this is nice," Selah said, 
as she cowered down over the fire, while Lizzie stirred 
it up, and bustled about to get ready the welcome 
refreshment. " I'm some feared for ye sittin' in that 
wet things," she said, presently. " If ye could slip oflf 
the body of your frock, as long's I would get it hung 
tee to the fire, I can give ye a 'plaid to throw about 
your shoulders; there'll no one be coming in." So 
Selah allowed her friend in need to peel oflF her 
drenched bodice, and felt much more comfortable when 
the dry tartan shawl was wrapped round her shoulders, 
and applied herself with great good- will to the tea. 

Under its influence she began to regain her tongue. 
" Dear, how lucky 'twas you met me, wasn't it ? " she 
said to Lizzie. " I wonder where I should have been 
by now — sitting on that stone, I suppose, still — for I 
couldn't have gone much further. This is a terrible 
place for cross-roads ; I never saw anything like it." 

"Yell be strange to these parts, I suppose?" said 
Lizzie. 

" Oh, yes ; I only come a fortnight ago, with my 
young lady ; we belong to the Isle of Wight." 
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"From Isle of Wight, are ye?" said Lizzie, with a 
faint intonation of surprise, while Maggie laid her hand 
on her sister's arm as much as to say, " You hear that ? " 
That's a long way fro' this." 

" Yes, indeed it is, a long journey* We come through 
by night. I was never so long in a train before." 

"I daresay," said Lizzie. "And do you like Scot- 
land ? " 

" Yes, well enough. The country's very pretty, and 
the people are all kind, I think. It's cold, though, com- 
pared to our part. There's a train," she exclaimed, as 
the sound of one approached the front of the station. 
" What a noise it makes, to be sure. Is that mine ? " 

"Eh, no; that's the down. Yours is not till the 
half-hour." 

"I shouldn't like to live here always. It must 
disturb you, don't it, sometimes ? " 

" I suppose we grow accustomed ; we don't nottice it 
much. Excuse me for a moment — I am going round 
to my father's office," and she went out, leaving Selah 
and the blind girl alone together. 

" How fast you knit, miss," Selah observed. " I can't 
think how you can, without seeing. 'Tis bad not to 
see, ain't it ? " she added, with well-meant if ill-judged 
sympathy. 

Maggie's lip quivered a little, as she said, " Yes." 

"And can you go about and all by yourself? you was 
alone when we came in." 

" Eh yes, nicely. I can go through all the house and 
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the garden. I never go to the front alone, though, for 
fear o' the trains. And I can knit fine — will I show 
ye?" and going to a press in the wall, she laid her 
hand at once upon a heap of stockings. " I knit the 
most of our stockings, and I do for others too, when 
they employ me. And I got a prize at the industrial 
exhibition at Abermurchie, for a pair of socks — they're 
away, though — a gentleman has them. I knit the most 
of my time — it's all I can do, but it holds me from 
thinking long " (i. e. wearying). 

'* What a lot of bird-cages you've got, be sure ! " was 
Selah's next remark. " Such pretty canaries I Are they 
all yours ? " 

" My father keeps them. He breeds them, ye know, 
and gets prizes too at the shows. They're pretty 
singers, some of them." 

There was a few moments' silence, while Selah's eyes 
wandered round the room, looking at the diflferent 
pictures and small treasures, till something on the 
mantelshelf beside her arrested her attention. ** Dear, 
how very like, to be sure, to a person I know. Why 
'tis himself, I do declare ! " 

" What is it, please ? " asked Maggie. 

" A photo of a gentleman I know, on your chimbley- 
piece. I know him at home. It's Mr. MacArthur, 
ain't it ? " 

" It'll likely be him. We have his likeness." 

For since McArthur's departure Lizzie had become 
less shamefaced about her photograph. She had treated 
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herself to a small plush frame, in which she placed it, in 
a saug comer of the mantelshelf, to gaze at from time 
to time. 

"I knew he used to live near here," Selah went on ; 
"but he told me all his friends had left this part. Is he 
a great friend of yours ? " 

•'Eh, no, he Wt any Triend," said Maggie most 
innocently — of course by 'friend' she meant blood- 
relation — •' only we know him perfectly well." 

"It's funny I should see him here, isn't it? and me 
and him lives at the same place. It's just like him, 
this, only he's got more beard now. I suppose this 
was took some time back. My! he's good-looking, 
ain't he ? " 

The conversation was here interrupted by the return 
of Lizzie. " That's your train signalled now. Miss ; and 
that's your ticket for Pitgaudie, if you please ; and if 
you'll allow me assist you with your bodice — it's not 
just freely quite dry, but it's some better — maybe ye'U 
make out till ye get home." 

So with Lizzie's help Selah resumed the upper por- 
tion of her dress, thanking her friends warmly for their 
hospitality. " I feel ever so much better since your tea, 
Miss, and getting the train back will be capital." 

She shook hands with Maggie, and Lizzie accompanied 
her round to the front, just as the up-train was steam- 
ing in. She did not leave her till she was safe into a 
compartment, nodding quite brightly as the carriages 
moved away. So these two girls parted after their 
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strange meeting ; little dreaming of the influence either 
might exercise upon the destiny of the other. 

"I hope she winna take the cold, poor creature/* 
Lizzie said to her sister when she rejoined her. " She's 
a nice pretty girl, and real genteel-looking." 

"I liked her tongue," said Maggie. "And do ye 
know, she held a work with your likeness of Calder — 
it's on the mantel, is't no ? " 

" Ay, I put it there, sin' I got the framie to it. What 
did she say ? " 

" Oh ! just that she knew him. She's frae the same 
part, she said." 

" Is she ? Just fancy that ! I say, she'll be wi' some 
o' that gentry that's friends o' Pitgaudie's — it's with 
them he is, ye know." 

" Likely that." And then Maggie added : " 'Tis a 
whilie sin* ye've gotten word frae him, is't no ? " 

" Ye couldn't expect the like o' him to be writing just 
constant," said Lizzie, decidedly; *'and him has such a 
large property till attend to." 
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CHAPTER XV. 
" when's you and me to get spliced ? " 

It is the end of September. 

The harvest is finished, and the broad fields of 
Cheveley have long since been cleared of their golden 
glory. " All is safely gathered in," — the Cheveley choir 
have sung their harvest thanksgiving, and other indus- 
tries have succeeded to those of reaping, carting, and 
stacking the bounteous grain. 

Through the yellow-brown stubble-fields between the 
village and Bering Chine, Selah Maynard is walking as 
of old with her cousin and lover, one bright Sunday 
afternoon at the end of the harvest month. The War- 
hams had come home on the Saturday from their 
tiorthem trip. Selah had been tired with her journey, 
and on the plea of a headache had remained away from 
church in the morning ; but when afternoon came she 
was quite ready to start off for the two miles' walk " to 
8ee grandfather," well knowing that Leonard Bastiani 
Would be on the watch to escort her there and back, as 
well as to make a third in the party in old Jim's 
cottage. 
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Lin looks pretty much as when we saw him last — a 
little browner, if that were possible, after his haxvest- 
job : but the same could not be said of Selah — a change 
seemed to have passed over her whole appearance, 
sufficient to make her cousin exclaim, after the first 
greetings were over : 

" Why, whatever's come to you, Selah ? Blest if I 
ever see you with such poor white cheeks afore — and as 
thin as a whipping-post you be. What have they been 
doing to you, my gal ? " 

" Oh, Lin, I've been very poorly since I saw you last : 
very poorly indeed, I have. I declare I thought once I 
should never come home, nor see you no more." 

" No ? and however come that ? " 

"Well, it was all along o' me trying to go up a 
mountain : got right into .a sea fog I did — 'least 'twas 
all the same, only there wasn't no sea — ^and I lost my 
way, and got dead beat, and drenched into the bargain." 

Lin uttered a malediction — on Scotch mountains 
generally. 

" Indeed I don't know where I should have been if I 
hadn't met a girl — a nice kind young person, she was— 
took me to her home at the railway, and gave me tea, 
and a sort of a half dry, I got — ^and sent me home by 
the train. But that night after I went to bed I took 
such shivering fits, and hot in between — and a dreadful 
pain in my side. They got a doctor to me next momin;j 
— a funny old man, I couldn't tell half he said — ^but he 
said I'd got the pleurisy, he called it, and he. hadn't 
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been called but just in time. I was dreadful bad, and 
had a lot of doctoring, but they was all very good to me, 
and so I come round — else I shouldn't a' been here now, 
should 1 1 " 

" Well, 'tis a mercy you did," said Lin. •' Anyhow 
I hope it'll be the last time you goes galevanting to 
Scotland." 

" I don't know," she said, with a little bridling toss of 
her head. " 'Taint such a bad place, take it altogether. 
Well, and what have you been doing, Lin ? you've been 
back some time ? " 

" Yes, I come back after harvest was done. I done 
well enough, over there — but I likes this side best." 

"And where are you working now ? Grange grounds^ 
or where ? " 

" Orange grounds ? No, thankee 1 No Grange jobs 
for me. I've been at the lobster pots mostly since I 
come »back. Do-ey think I'm going for to have any 
dirty Scot coming it over me ?. Not if I knows it." 

"Why, don't you never mean to take a job at 
Grange, then, now ? " 

"Well no, likeUest not. Excepting it might be the 
grass-cutting, as I done every year — or a snug bit about 
the garden,. where he'd ha' nothing to do with me — 
which you might let us know if you heerd o' such, Sely 
—-but you'll not catch me asking Mac for work ; sooner 
be hanged I " 

" How's Mac been getting on, then ? " 

" Don't come to me to ask about Mac. I ain't any 
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sweeter on him than I was. He've been kickiDg up 
a row about poaching lately, so I hear : got hold on two 
little chaps in Buncombe wood, that got a young rabbit 
between 'em about as long as my thumb. They was 
threatened they'd go to jail if they did it again ; and he 
took the rabbit from 'em — eat it for his own supper, 
I'll be bound, with great relish. I wonder how many 
rabbits that brute of a dog of his takes ! " 

" Oh, I don't believe Bran's a poacher ! " Selah said. 
"He's such a beautiful creature, and so obedient, he 
always was." 

" He'll get a taste of something as'U settle him, that 
dog will, or I'm much mistaken. He goes after the 
sheep — I seen him myself: and his masters too busy 
prying into other folks' business to mind him." 

And then after a moment's silence lin changed the 
subject by asking abruptly, " I say, be you bidin' on at 
Grange, Selah ? " 

" Oh yes, I suppose so. I'm not tired of them yet. 
I couldn't have an easier mistress, I expect : and she 
was really like a mother when I was ill, up there." 

" I thought as how you only took it tempor'y." 

" Oh, may be I did at first. But Miss Smart's not 
likely ever to come back. Anyhow, if I was leaving 
them, I should look out for something else as good : for 
I don't feel inclined to go back and stop at home with 
grandfather at present. The living's poor — ^very poor 
it is, compared to what we're accustomed to. And 
that doctor said it was of the utmost importance 
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I should have good living, if I'm ever to be strong 



again." 



Lin walked on rather moodily for a few paces, then 
he said : " I teU you what 'tis, Selah : I reckon it's been 
a bad day for you and me too, when you went for to 
take that 'ere place." 

" A bad day ! why be sure, Lin, 'twas the best thing 
could happen. What do you mean ? " 

" Why, just this. You be grown too fine — you wants 
a lot of things you never would have thought of before. 
There's your livin' : you must have what gentlefolks 
has — and your dress," taking up a fold of the black 
brocade; ''you must be dressed out in silks and such 
like, just like your missis — and you thinks, I know you 
do, that poor Lin won't be able to keep you like that. 
You've just grown ever so much too fine for the likes 
of me." 

"What nonsense you talk, Leonard." Selah spoke 
crossly. She never called him Leonard except when 
she was angry with him. " Ain't it far better for me 
every way, to be where I'm well cared for, and in a way 
to earn a Uttle something, than muddling on with the 
poor old man, and making nothing of a living ? You 
know 'tis so, if you think." 

And then as they drew up at a wooden stile between 
two fields, she said : " You must let me rest here a few 
minutes. 'Tis warm walking to-day." 

" You be tired, Sely," he said with a rough tender- 
ness. " Bain't you well ? " 
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'* Didn't I tell you I hadn't got my strength back 
right ? '' she answered, still rather pettishly. " My 
breath's been bad since ever I took that illness — seems 
to come so short." 

" Sit here as long's ever you like," said Lin, disposing 
his long limbs over the stile in the fashion most easy to 
himself; while she seated herself on the crossbar, and 
for a few minutes sat silently gazing over the fields 
towards the sea. Lin also was silent, but seemed some- 
what ill at ease, as he sat hacking and notching the 
top bar of the stile with his claspknife, for mere idle 
unconscious mischief. 

At last he shut the knife with a snap, thrust it into 
his pocket, looked up and jerked out rather awkwardly: 
" I say, Selah, when's you and me to get spliced ? " 

Selah started a little at the sudden question. ''Oh 
dear, Lin, how could you ever think of asking such a 
thing just now ? " 

*' How could I think ? I thinks on nothin' else day 
nor night," he went on, more easily now that the ice 
was broken. "I've been thinking and working for 
nothing else, all the while you've been away, and I 
think, Sely, as how it's time we fixed on something, 
hain't it ? " 

" You always was a foolish lad, wasn't you ? " Selah 
said playfully but more gently. "'Tis all very well 
talking — what have you got to live on, eh ? " 

" Live on I I lives like a prince 1 And look you 
here : how much do-ey think I've got in the Savings' 
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Bank at this blessed minute? Three pounds ten 
shillings." 

" Well done you ! " said Selah, laughing. " I never 
knew you put by a brass farden before. But three 
pounds ten won't keep a couple long." 

"It 'd go fur to pay house-rent, though," said Lin. 
rather aggrieved. " I thought you'd a-been pleased, I 
did." 

" So I am, of course. It is a capital beginning ; and 
if you go on like that for a few years, and me keeps in 
good places and puts by a bit too " 

"A few years!" Lin almost groaned. "Is that the 
way you're going for to put oflf a chap ? 'Tis encourage- 
ment, be sure ! There, I've not been out of a job since 
Newi Year, you may say ; and just livin' as near as I 
could to save, and all for you. There ain't no one seen 
me the worse for liquor, not since that time the kegs of 
wine was washed ashore oflF the ' Fanny ' wreck, as 
parson give me the t-alkin' to ; 'twam't for him I kep' 
straight, 'twas for you. If you'll be reasonable and get 
things in order, so as we'll settle down afore Christmas, 
I'll make you as steady a husband, I'll be bound, as a 
gal could wish for. But if you're a-going to turn round 
now, and put me off with ' a few years,' why, you needn't 
be surprised at anything I does. Hang it all, I've half 
a mind to go right across to Southampton and get took 
aboard the first ship bound for furrin parts, and never 
come back to the Island no more." 

" There, that's the way you do go on, without a bit o' 
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thought. 'Twould never do if one was not to look ahead. 
For myself, I feel I should like to be able to put by a 
bit too, which I ain't had time to do yet, the way we 
has. to dress and all; and if you'd any consideration 
yourself, you'd see it was selfish to want to get me out 
of a comfortable place where I'm doing so well, before 
I'm anything like strong." 

" If you hain't strong, ain't I strong enough for two ? " 
said Lin, stretching out his wiry arms one after the 
other. " Did you ever hear of me knocking oflF a job 
sick ? I'd work to the bone for you, Selah. Ill be 
bound I'll keep you as well, and let you dress as 
smart as you do now, though it bain't in a big 
house." 

"I don't doubt you've the will to, Lin, but you 
mightn't find it so easy. And you don't reflect that if 
I was ill and weakly, I should be a drag upon you, and 
doctorin's dear to pay for, let alone necessaries. No, 
Lin, as I've said, you must be reasonable, and you must 
be patient — as I've got to be." 

'* 'Tis easy for you to be patient, ain't it ? And you've 
always got summat to answer for everything I says. I 
don't believe it's that alone — hanged if I do. I believe 
there's some un else you likes better nor me ; and if I 
only knew who 'twas — " he made a pause, more express- 
ive than words, 

" There, you needn't go and get in a passion, Lin, 
said Selah, putting her hand soothingly on his arm, for 
she was really frightened sometimes at the smouldering 
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fires in those dark Italian eyes ; " you needn't trouble 
your head, for indeed there ain't nobody." 

"There ain't nobody, bain*t there?" he repeated, 
looking hard in her face. " Is that gospel truth youVe 
telling me, Selah ? Say it again." 

"Of course it is. There ain't nobody in earnest 
wanting to marry me, but you — nor do I want 
them." 

"Then hang 'em all, they must be fools and blind I" 
he exclaimed with sudden vehemence, " that can look 
in your pretty face and not love you 1 — but if so be you 
don't want them, 'tain't nought to me. Come on ! we've 
set here long enough ; " and he sprang oflF the stile 
and handed her over, and they walked on more 
quickly for the rest of the way without much further 
discussion. 

Selah had certainly spoken the literal truth when 
she made that statement to her lover. None of her 
admirers had as yet made her a formal proposal, save 
and except Lin; nor had she ever cared, beyond a 
passing flirtation, to encourage the attentions of young 
Dawes the Methodist preacher, or her fellow-servant the 
melancholy Mr. Phillips, or the half-dozen other youths 
who were eager for a word, a look, or it might be a 
kiss from her. She was in no hurry, to say the truth, 
to "buckle to" with any one. She supposed some day, 
if nothing occurred to prevent it, after she had had her 
fling, had grown tired of her comfortable place of service, 
her good living, her second-hand finery, her chances of 
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visiting and travelling, she should marry Lin, and settle 
down in a cottage at the Chine ; not to work hard and 
grow rough and coarse like some of the fishermen's 
wives, but to keep to herself, to take in genteel work or 
visitors' washing, to keep her cottage a model of trim- 
ness and comfort, and her husband — handsome fellow 
that he was — the best dressed and smartest fisherman 
along the coast. All this she legarded as a probable, if 
not decided, fate ; yet behind and beside it there lurked 
a feeling, newly-born, but none the less real, that the 
world held other possibilities for her. She loved her 
cousin Lin — her old play-fellow and life-long friend— 
whether as lover or only as cousin with a kind of sisterly 
affection, was perhaps not very clear to herself. But 
this " over-un " at Cheveley — the comely-faced, brown- 
bearded, stalwart young Scot — was a new element in 
her life. He possessed a certain attraction and fascina- 
tion for her, in spite of the fact that she could and did 
laugh at him, and criticize his doings, and even blame 
him for them, behind his back. Handsomer of form 
and feature than Leonard he certainly was not: his 
feeling of admiration for her could at best be but rudi- 
mentary and superficial ; while poor Lin had given her 
his whole heart, lightly as she might value the gift. 
Yet Selah knew well enough that Lin was not likely to 
become a rich man, or rise much above his present 
status; while the bailiff, who looked, dressed, and spoke 
to her ideas like a gentleman now, was in a fair way to 
make a comfortable fortune; would live, probably, at 
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least on a par with the well-to-do farmers and trades- 
men around him. If the attraction really proved 
mutual, and "Mr. Mac" were in very deed to place 
himself and his fortune at her feet, Selah felt it would 
be a chance not to be thrown away. And poor Lin — 
well, poor Lin must console himself with some other 
girl, who would no doubt make him quite as happy in 
the end. All these thoughts somehow underlay the 
surface of her feelings ; and between these, and the love 
of her present easy life, it was no wonder that she felt 
in no particular hurry to " get spliced," as her cousin 
phrased it. 

She did not see McArthur till the evening service, in 
time for which she walked back with Lin. On this 
occasion the bailiff took care that nothing should pre- 
vent him from at least greeting her after church; so 
he overtook her a little way from the Cheveley lodge 
gate, she having fallen a few paces behind her com- 
panions. 

"Good evening. Miss Maynard. I am delighted to 
see you all back again. I hope you enjoyed your 
visit?'' 
"Thank you, yes. I enjoyed pai-t of it very well." 
"I trust you are not the worse of the long journey ? 
I did not see you this morning." 

" No. I*d a bad headache, and was tired ; but I'm 
all right now. Good evening — *' for they had just 
reached the gate, and he paused. "Will you be so 
kind as tell Aunt Sarah I couldn't come to her to-day 

K 2 
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— I had to go down to Dering to see" grandfather — but 
I'll be over to-morrow, tea-time, if I can get away /" 

*'Yes, I shall certainly tell her, Miss Maynard. 
Good night ; " and he turned away and walked briskly 
home. 

Oh, artful fair schemer, to send that message bj 
him ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" TO-MORROW, TEA-TIME." 

McArthur had a good deal to do next day. In the 
first place, he must go up to the great house and see 
his master, and give an account of his stewardship 
during his master's absence. Fred Warham was good- 
natured as usual; perhaps his uncle had given him a 
little good advice, for he certainly tried hard to give his 
mind and attention to tlie various accounts and state- 
ments that his bailiff put before him, and to listen to 
the details of divers small requests and needs of his 
tenants. He was rather amused by the little poaching 
affair, the story of which, it need hardly be said, had 
undergone some embellishment when told by Lin 
Bastiani to his cousin. 

" I thought the best way was to give them a good 
fright," McArthur said, smiling a little, " and they have 
not been nearly so bad since. I think, Mr. Warham, 
you will know a difiference as to the paths and fencing." 

" I daresay I shall, and I'm glad to hear it. You 
seem to have done the best thing, at all events. My 
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uncle was very glad to hear you were getting on so well 
here, and hoped you would remain." 

'* I am very much obliged to Mr. McKenzie," said 
McArthur, with a glow of pleasure. ** I hope Mrs. 
McKenzie and all the family is well ? I know them all 
so well, of course." 

" Yes, thank you, they are. And Mrs. Anderson of 
Ardhill, she asked me all about you too." 

McArthur bowed gratefully. He had various other 
matters to occupy him throughout the day; but it 
must be owned that his thoughts and anticipations 
during all those busy hours, centred in and pointed to 
"tea-time." At tea-time he must and would be at 
home punctually, without fail. 

He carried out his intentions successfully; so far 
as that when he came in at length, he found it still 
wanted a quarter to five, and good Sarah was only 
brewing her tea, and setting out tea-cakes and dough- 
nuts, and a fine crab which her lodger had bought that 
morning, for the expected guest. So McArthur with- 
drew to his room, to cleanse himself from the dust of 
his day's work, and to change his clothes ; emerging at 
length with his face ruddy and shining from his ablu- 
tions, his brown hair^ and beard combed, brushed, and 
polished to the acme of neatness, and very spotless as to 
collar and cuffs. It was wonderful how much nervous 
anticipation and doubt and fear he carried under that 
smooth and calm exterior before he heard the single 
deep- toned " wowgh 1 ^' with which Bran always greeted 
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a visitor s arrival, followed by the click of the wicket- 
gate ; and, as the youngest man present, felt that it was 
only common civility to go out and admit the said 
visitor. 

There she stood, between the rows of autumn flowers 
and fruit-bushes, in the little pathway ; vision as lovely 
as ever gladdened man's eyes 1 The sweet low-browed 
symmetrical face, the arch yet melting eyes, the ready 
smile, the delicate tint of the cheeks ; — and McArthur 
knew and felt in that moment, how this presence had 
haunted him the last eight weeks ; how he had really 
hungered for the sight. Yet, so insidious are human 
feeUngs, so easily does the human soul deceive itself, that 
if any one had told him plainly then, that he, Calder 
McArthur, was a traitor in heart, that he was allowing 
liimself to drift into a passion for this girl, he would 
have indignantly denied the assertion. Surely it was 
allowable for him to admire and be amused by this 
lovely and vivacious maiden, to be kindly interested in 
ter future welfare ! 

She greeted him cheerily as he met her. 

'* Good afternoon, Mr. McArthur. A lovely day it's 
been, hasn t it ? Down, Bran ; you mustn t jump up 
on my best frock — down, poor fellow I Why Bran's 
grown handsomer than ever, hasn't he ? " 

And then she passed in, and saluted her aunt 
and uncle with much cordiality, but turned again to 
McArthur. 

" I've brought you something ; you ought to be glad 
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to see me, oughtn't you ? Here s a letter the postman 
left up at our house ; you see it's only addressed 
' Cheveley Grange/ so I said I would bring it along, as 
I was coming. I hope it's good news." 

" I am so much obliged," he said, taking the envelope 
from her hand. 

Yes, it was addressed " Mr. C. McArthur, Overseer, 
Cheveley Grange," so of course it had gone to the house. 
It was in a hand he knew, and bore an Ardhill post- 
mark, but still he thought it must keep ; it would be 
uncivil to read it just then. So he put it away in his 
breast-pocket — next his heart, we suppose — and sat 
down with the rest to the tea-table, and made himself 
useful handing and helping. 

Miss Whitmore soon noticed Selah's delicate looks, 
which also struck McArthur, though he did not venture 
to remark on them. Very naturally followed the story 
of Benachie, and the wetting and the consequent illness. 

" So you see, I never found the well after all, Mr. 
McArthur. 'Twas stupid, wasn't it ? " 

" No, nor yet that public-housie upon the top, ye 
mind—" 

" Hark at you, Mr. Mac — now that's too bad ! " 

" Ye would have been glad had it been there, I doubt? " 

" Perhaps I should. But I fell in with a very good 
place of refreshment, at any rate ; and, do you know, I 
do believe they was some friends of yours that took 
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" Indeed ; what was the name ? " 
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"Well, there now, 'tis foolish, but I cannot recollect 
their name. I think my illness drove everything out 
of my head. They lived at a railway station though, 
next to Pitgaudie — they had a lot of birdcages — and 
one of the young ladies was blind, poor thing." 

" The Miss Mathiesons, it will have been, of course. 
I know them and their father, so intimately." 

He spoke warmly, but without any consciousness. 
Selah, however, began to put two and two together. 
It was on the end of her tongue to tell him of the 
photograph ; but she refrained. Suppose, after all, that 
pale-faced girl with the big grey eyes was a sweetheart 
of his ! The idea of any possible rival was just enough 
to give a dash of piquancy to Selah's dawning interest 
in the baiUfif. 

" Well, 'twas a pity, be sure, you got so ill, and lost 
so much of your visit," Sarah said, " but it is a great 
mercy you got good advice, and come round as you did. 
And did you get to church, Sundays, while you were 
there ? " 

" Yes ; I went to the Scotch church, a funny little 
place, atop of a hill ; and we'd a lot of people there, and 
a long preaching, and a long praying — something like 
chapel at home, but not so rousing, I thought. The 
minister was a funny man — spoke so Scotchy, he did. 
And when 'twas nearly over, they went round to collect 
the money with little boxes at the end of long sticks, 
the funniest things ever you see, and pushed 'em into 
all the pews." 
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"The ladle — ay, I know fine what ye mean," said 
McArthur, with a twinkle of amusement. " But if you 
bad gone to the chapel, now, my church, you'd have 
seen everything done just such like as Mr. Owen has 
them here." 

'' Yes, but I hadn't a chance ; and besides, I like a 
change, and to see the ways of the country. My young 
lady went to the chapel, though ; the gentlefolks drove 
there, 'tween eight and nine miles. Fancy! " 

"Well, 'tis more than I can understand, or ever 
shall," said honest Sarah, " how you should be obliged 
to go to the chapel to get your own church service, and 
the gentry driving to the chapel, and the household 
walking to the church. I do think things be turned 
topsy-turvy in Scotland, and that's the truth." 

"Like my name," said McArthur, with a quiet, 
pawky glance at Selah. 

" What d'you say, Mr. Mac ? Now—* 

" I've been told, I believe, my name had got a wrong 
twist someway — " 

" Well, if ever ! And I suppose I said that, too, and 
I'm sure I never did — did I now ? " 

" Excuse me, I have a better memory for what Miss 
Maynard tells me, ye see." 

"I do declare you seem to be raking up all the 
foolish things ever I said," Selah exclaimed. And then 
she burst into a loud laugh, and McArthur chuckled 
too, enjoying her semi-confusion ; and the mirth being 
infectious, the old people joined in, hardly knowing why. 
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" You two young folks be in sperrits to-night, bain't 
you ? " Arky said. • 

"Well, I hope you'll have a pleasanter visit, what- 
ever, next time you go to the back o' Benachie, Miss 
Maynard," McArthur said presently. "Did ever you 
hear the song by the way, ' The back o' Benachie ? ' " 

" No. Is there a song about Benneree ? " 

"Yes, a very pretty song. It is called 'the Gadie 
rins' — ^the Gadie, ye know, the bum that runs by 
Pitgaudie." 

" Be sure ! And do you sing the song ? Do let's 
have it." 

" Well, I used to sing it, years ago. I don't know if 
I could manage to do it justice eynow," looking 
modestly towards Sarah. 

" Nay, do let's hear the song, Mr. McArthur," Sarah 
said ; so thus urged, McArthur cleared his throat, and 
began the old ballad : 

"THE GADIE RINS. 

" I WISH I were wbaur Gadie rins, 
Whaur Gadie rins, whaur Gadie rins ; 
I wish I were whaur Gadie rins 
At the back o' Benachie. 

" Ance mair to hear the sweet birds' sang, 
To wander birks and braes amang, 
Mid frien's and fav'rites left so lang, 
At the back o* Benachie. 

" mony a day in blythe spring time, 
mony a day in simmer's prime, 
WeVe wand'rin' whiled away the time, 
At the back o* Benachie. 
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" there wi* Jean on ilka nicht, 
When baith our hearts were young and licht, 
WeVe wander'd in the sweet moonlicht, 
At the back o' Benachie. 

" But f ortune*s flowers wi' thorns are rife, 
And walth is won mid toil and strife, — 
Ae day gie me o* youthful life, ; 
At the back o* Benachie I 

"0 ance ance mair whaur Gadie rins, 
Whaur Gadie rins, whaur Gadie rins, 
let me dee whanr Gadie rins, 
At the back o' Benachie 1 " 

McArthur had a very fair tenor voice, though it 
lacked the richness and compass of Leonard Bastiani's; 
and he sang the old ballad of his native place, and in 
his native dialect, with great correctness and natural 
expression. The final, 'Let me dee whaur Gadie rins* 
came out quite grandly. 

" Capital ! capital ! " said Miss Whitmore, nodding 
her approval when he finished ; and Arky gave as his 
opinion, that it was a "terrible fine song, but he 
couldn't tell what 'twas all about." Selah said it was 
very pretty — quite affecting. 

" I should like to hear it again, only my time's up, 
more's the bother ! I must huny for the dressing-bell 
as 'tis." 

" If you please, I can let you home by the shrubbery- 
gate. Miss Maynard/' McArthur said. "I've the key; 
if I may have the pleasure of convoying you so far — as 
we say at home." 

" With all my heart," said Selah. And so the merry 
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tea-party broke up; and taking farewell of her uncle 
and aunt, Selah accepted with much good-will the 
company of Mr. Mac and Bran, by a short cut through a 
field to the private gate of the shrubbery, instead of 
going all round by the village. 

" I m really much obliged to you .for showing me 
this way," she said, " for I find I can t walk to hurry, 
anytliing like I could used before I was ill. I felt 
quite tired this morning after my walk to Dering." 

" Yes, indeed it is a long walk for you. You wouldn't 
need to take it often till you grow strong again. Surely 
Mr. Maynard will not expect you every Sunday ? " 

" Well, perhaps he don't expect me, but still I like 
to go and look in on him once a week." 

" Yes ; it is natural of course. What a fine hearty 
old fellow he is 1 " 

"Poor old man!" said Selah, with a smile. "Yes, 
he do keep very cheery, don't he ? I'm glad you went 
to see him ; he do like a chat, and he don't see much 
company down there." 

" No. I was going to say. Miss Maynard, any Sunday 
afternoon, if you didn't feel able for the long walk, if 
you would allow me take any message for you to 
him, I would be most delighted, for I always take a 
walk between services." 

"You're very good, Mr. Mac," said Selah demurely; 
but she had a hard matter to keep from laughing in his 
face, as she thought of Lin waiting to escort her, and 
meeting ' Mr. Mac ' instead ! If he came home with a 
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black eye or a broken nose, '^such a contingency had 
befallen one of her admirers before now at the hands 
of this hotblooded descendant of * Furriner Tony.' 

And now they had reached the gate ; and he unlocked 
it for her, feeling sorry that the short pleasant evening 
was over; feeling inclined to linger over the 'good 
night,' though he ;knew not what to say. She was 
readier of tongue. 

" Well, good night, Mr. Mac, and thank you again for 
giving us such a merry evening ! I shall ask for that 
song 'Back of Benneree,' whenever I come. It was 
beautiful." 

" I am too much flattered. Miss Maynard. " Good 
night, and many thanks to youy He hardly knew for 
what he thanked her, as he pressed her hand, and then 
lingered as he locked the shrubbery-gate, watching her 
tall slight figure disappearing through the trees. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LETTER THAT SELAH BROUGHT. 

He began his walk homeward leisurely, humming 
to himself the refrain of ' the Gadie rins/ 

All at once he recollected that letter in his breast- 
pocket, the letter which Selah brought. He drew it 
out to see if there were yet light enough to read it. 
The twilight was fast coming on, but still there was a 
bright clear sky toward the sunset ; so he held it up, 
and stood still in the open field, and found he could 
manage to see it quite well. 

" Ardhill Station, 

28^A September. 
"My dear Calder, 

" I drop this [tew lines to let you know 
the great trouble we have been in about my poor sister. 
Last Friday she went in about to the fire ; the kettle 
was on to boil, and some way she had come against it 
and turned it over, and all the hot water above her 
feet. I had not been out of the room minutes, or I 
heard the great scream. You can fancy what a fear 
I got, and to find her so. Both her feet is badly 
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burnt ; the doctor is some feared for contraction in one, 
but time will show. I know, dear friend, you will 
give us a prayer in our trouble. My father is sore put 
out about it, and blames on steady at me that ever 
it happened ; but indeed if it was to come over again, I 
do not see what way I would have prevented it, when 
she was always in the custom of going through the 
house her lone. I trust it may please the good Lord 
to restore the use of her limbs, it is so much trouble 
for her, poor thing. I hope this finds you well, and 
doing well where you are. No more at present. 

'* Yours aflfec. 

"Lizzie Mathieson." 

When McArthur had reached the end of this touch- 
ing 'little epistle, he stood quite self-reproachful and 
sorrow-stricken. " Poor child ! Poor Maggie I " he 
exclaimed to himself. "What a terrible misfortune 
for them ! How little I thought, eynow — I am so 
sorry I " 

He was roused from his sad reverie by a certain 
commotion in the adjoining field — a sort of stampede 
of sheep, a few exultant barks in a well-known key, 
sundry objurgations and exclamations in the human 
voice, and then a call evidently addressed to himself. 

" Hi ! master, hi ! call oflf yer dog, will 'e ? " 

But not even the voice and whistle of the master 
could immediately summon the usually obedient Bran 
from his new-found delight. And when he did at last 
come bounding back with hanging tongue and brandish- 
ing tail, it was rather with the air of one who has done 
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a meritorious action, and expects approval. Had he 
not been only following the calling which was his own 
by every right of long inheritance ? 

Such lawlessness, however, called for summary pun- 
ishment; and poor Bran presently crouched meekly, 
looking up with a mute appeal for pardon in his eloquent 
tan-spotted eyes. McArthur had no stick with him, 
and contented himself with a few cuffs from his hand, 
and a severe scolding in his native dialect. 

"Poor laddie, it's hard to quarrel ye for what's yer 
nature, but it'll no do here. If ye play up the like o' 
that tricks again it'll be a real thrashing ye'll get ; do 
ye bear that, ye scamp ? " And then he went straight 
home. Bran following meekly at heel. He wished 
Miss Whitmore good night at once, saying he had a 
letter to write, and retired to his own room. 

For he must answer Lizzie's note that night. He 
had little time in the day for private letter-writing. 
He felt full of sympathy and sorrow : and yet other 
thoughts, bearing upon his own more immediate in- 
terests, would come into his mind. It could hardly be 
otherwise. He could not but look upon this event as 
it might affect his prospects. If poor Maggie became 
hopelessly crippled as well as blind, as indeed seemed 
to be not improbable, what chance was there of her 
being able to " want " her sister's care ; nay, what 
chance that the faithful Lizzie would relinquish the 
charge of her? Would it not also be an additional 
obstacle to the surrender of the heart of that "stiff" 
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and strong-minded damsel, who had hitherto so obsti- 
nately repulsed the station-masters advances? True, 
Calder had once, in all sincerity, offered Maggie a 
home with him : but it must be owned that the idea of 
a helpless dependent always on his wife's hands, did not 
seem so attractive when looked at nearer. Involuntarily 
Lizzie's own words when they parted, about "not 
binding himself," and " losing his best years waiting," 
returned now and then to his mind. He was well on 
for thirty ; he had been able for some years, as far as 
means went, to marry, and he had already waited four 
years for Lizzie ; while her home ties and engagements 
seemed only to increase and become more binding. It 
was hard upon him : Lizzie ought to be brought to look 
on it from his point of view ; and yet, poor girl, she had 
done her best to be unselfish ; she had even offered to 
free him, and he had refused. Well, he must write to 
her : a kind warm-hearted letter it was, full of sympathy 
and hope ; but he only referred to her own concerns, and 
said nothing this time of his hopes, or wishes, or pros- 
pects. He felt relieved when this was done, and the 
letter ready for post next morning when he went out. 

Yet, when he lay down to rest at length, the face 
that would haunt as well his dreams as his semi- 
waking thoughts was not Lizzie's, but Selah's. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CROSS CURRENTS. 

At the foot of Bering Chine — the natural rift or 
chasm in the cliffs through which a tiny rivulet trickles 
down to the sea — is a snug little cove, sheltered by the 
two projecting sides of the Chine from the cross 
currents so prevalent on this coast, and forming a 
favourite mooring for the fishermen's boats. 

It was a lovely October afternoon, calm, bright, and 
sunny; one of those autumn days which are especially 
precious as their number dwindles fast, and which seem 
to recall the bygone summer with a touch at once 
grateful and melancholy. Sea and sky showed one 
untroubled blue, and though there might be a swell 
outside the little bay, the tiny wavelets came lapping 
^P against its shore with a ripple like those of a lake. 
Just at the mouth of this natural harbour, a lovely little 
yacht lay at anchor : a perfect gem of a vessel, complete 

• 

^n all its fittings, and temptingly inviting for a cruise ; 
but no one was visible on board. The only sign of life 
in the bay just then was Leonard Bastiani, who, with a 

L 2 
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paint-pot and brush, was employed upon the stem of a 
boat just drawn up on the shingle, apparently painting 
over the name, and whistling gaily to himself the while. 
He was one of the few islanders who habitually whistled 
over his work ; and now and then he would drop the 
whistling and take up a snatch of the tune with his 
voice — the rich tenore rohusto that cultivated would have 
made his fortune a dozen times over. Sometimes too 
he would stop painting, and drawing back, regard his 
work critically, with head on one side, like an artist at 
his easel. The boat's original name had been Sarah; 
but the second and third letters of the word had been 
painted out, and for the AR an EL had been substituted. 
Lin was no great writer, but was clever with his brush, 
and had managed to copy those two capitals pretty 
creditably, while the remaining letters were all done to 
hand, and only required freshening up to be in keeping 
with the new. So absorbed was Lin in his occupation, 
that he was quite unconscious of the approach of a 
spectator, till a laughing voice hailed him from above : 

"Why, Lin, you foolish fellow, what are you about 
now ? " 

He glanced up, and there at the edge of the low 
cliflf above him was Selah, looking down on him with 
an expression of merry mischief. 

" Come on and see," was all his response. It never 
struck him to jump up and assist her down, as McArthur 
would undoubtedly have done ; but I do not think she 
perceived any want of courtesy, as she scuffled and 
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scrambled down the bank, through chalk and sand- 
stone and blue lias, wet and dry, as well as her smart 
boots with " military heels " would allow her, till she 
stood on the shingle beside him. 

" Well, to be sure 1 " she exclaimed, looking at the 
stern of the old boat, on which the words " Selah — 
Daring " now stood forth almost complete in fresh white 
letters ; " that's a nice piece of work ! wasn't the old 
name good enough ? " 

"May be 'tis for some — 'twarn't for me, and as she's 
mostly mine now, I'll call her what I pleases." 

"'Twas lucky I came, wasn't it? You wasn't ex- 
pecting to see me, now ? Miss Warham, she gave me 
some grape's for grandfather, 'cause she heard he'd been 
ailing. 'Twas good of her, wasn't it ? " 

" I was wanting to see you, Sely," he said, without 
answering this appeal. "I've summut to tell you. 
Squire's engaged me to go with him aboard his new 
yacht, when he goes a-cruising to the Subterranean." 

"Not the Subterranean, Lin, you goose; 'twas the 
Mediterranean, we learnt at school." 

"Well, call it what you please; 'tis furrin parts, 
anyhow. I've allers wanted to see furrin parts ; wouldn't 
you like it too ? " 

" Perhaps I might ; but there's little use thinking for 
me, for I'm not likely to." 

" Why, hain't you going along ? I thought as how 
the ladies allers went yachting, and of course she was 
going, and taking you." 
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" Oh dear no, Lin ! At least I'm sure she ain't going 
this time, for Lady Chudleigh — that's her aunt — is 
coming to stay with her when the young master goes — 
as I heard he was going for some time/' *^ 

Lin's countenance fell considerably. "Well, that 
do take the shine out of it, be sure I If 'twam't that 
I'd passed my word to squire hisself as I'd go, I've half 
a mind to be off the bargain." 

" Why, Lin, you're a greater goose than I thought 
you was. Isn't it the best job you could have, to go 
aboard a gentleman's yacht, and see the world too ? " 

" Well, I can't get off now, anyhow, so I must make 
the best of it, as 'tis." 

"And is that the yacht ?" asked Selah, pointing to 
the vessel at anchor. 

"Yes. Squire only bought she last week; a nate 
little craft as ever I see. I'm going out there to the 
lobster pots, and I'll take you aboard her, if you like. 
Cap'en's gone on shore this artemoon, but there's a chap 
aboard as knows me, and he'll let you go over her, if 
you'll just let me finish this here job." 

Selah consented, and hoisted herself up to sit on 
the edge of another boat just above, from whence she 
looked down upon her cousin at his work. The two 
would have been a pleasant subject for an artist, had 
one been there to see them, among their picturesque 
surroundings on that sunny beach ; the fair-faced girl 
in her light dress, sitting carelessly on the old boat, 
watching with a half-amused smile the progress of the 
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painting ; and the dark-haired bronzed fisher-lad below, 
too much absorbed in the effort to keep his brush 
strictly to the outline of his letters, to take his eyes off 
it for a moment. 

" Lin, you ought to get your hair cut," was Selah*s 
cool remark presently; the outcome of her contem- 
plation of the back of Lin's head with its clustering 
dark curls. 

" Why, what d'ye mean ? hain't it cut ? " 

" Not half enough. People don't wear it so long as 
that." 

" Don't 'em," said Lin coolly, putting back with his 
thumb a stray lock that was wont to fall over his brow. 
" Maybe as you'd like me to go with 'un cropped all 
round, like Mac." 

" Oh, bother Mac 1 " said Selah, with a little rising 
colour. " Look at anybody else. It makes you quite 
a guy." 

"Sooner be a guy than look a prig like Mac, any 
day. He's gettin' thin on top, that's why he shaves so 
close, I reckons." 

"And you ought to take them foolish things out of 
your ears," Selah proceeded, without noticing the latter 
speech. 

"Couldn't do it, my dear, if I tried; not even to 
please you. They've growed in, as they've got to stop." 

"Law, nonsense ! A jeweller *d take 'em out in no 
time. They make you look so remarkable." 

" Then hang it all, 'tis yourself as be remarkable, 
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with your set-up notions. There, you be growed so 
martal fine, a chap can't look, nor speak, nor dress, to 
please you." 

" Well, 'tis for your own good, I'm sure ; but there's 
no use talking to ymt. You'll never be anything but a 
country bumpkin all your bom days." 

Poor Lin, driven past patience, muttered between his 
teeth some characteristic if untranscribable reply to 
this; then he laid down his brush and jumped up, 
straightening his long limbs after the half-squatting, 
half-kneeling posture in which he had been working, as 
he said.: 

" There, I think that'll about do," and turning to his 
pretty tormentor met such a sweet-tempered merry 
smile a^ disarmed his smouldering resentment. 

" I can't find no faults to pick with the cut of ycmr 
jib, anyhow, Selah ! You've allers got something new 
and pretty, now-a-days. Hi I mind the wet paint ; 
now, if you let me put the paint-pot in the shed, we'll 
shove ofif." 

" Oh yes, I should like very much," said Selah ; so she 
seated herself comfortably in the boat, and in a few 
minutes they were gliding across the clear calm water 
to the side of the little yacht. The " chap " to whom 
Lin alluded, a steady old sailor, was very civil to Lin's 
pretty sweetheart, and allowed her to come on board, 
while Lin kept his own boat alongside, as he pointed 
out the various perfections of Fred Warham's new 
purchase. 
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" Well, to be sure, 'tis jolly," Selah exclaimed ; " and 
a dear little cabin and all, so complete. I should like a 
sail in her; only I daresay I should be ill, if we was to 
toss much. My missis don't like the sea, I know." She 
coolly inspected all the fittings and arrangements of the 
vessel, till she had satisfied her curiosity, and was ready 
to return. But as she was stepping into Lin's boat 
once more, her eye was arrested by the sight of a 
walking party approaching the path down to the 
beach. 

"Why, law, if there aint Miss Warham, and the 
master, and a host of 'em, coming along the cliflF! Put 
me ashore round the comer this minute, Lin, or I'll 
never set foot in your boat again — do you hear ? " 

"You be terrible shy, bain't you?" said Lin. "If 
you be ashamed to be seen in a boat with me, why you 
best get out and swim ashore, for I ain't going back 
without looking at the pots now I'm here,'' and without 
more ado he pulled in the direction he intended. 

"I declare if you ain't the preversest, aggravatingest 
boy I ever saw," said Selah, half-crying, "and there's 
them all coming down to the beach ! 'Tis Mrs. Dare 
and the child they've got, and they'll all be sitting 
there a-watching us." 

But Lin was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
There was nothing in the lobster-pots, however (which 
Selah declared " she was very glad of, and it served him 
right"), so he said presently: "If you can walk over 
them rocks, I'll leave you at this side, and go back 
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myself. I see squire's castin' about for som'at, and I 
expect he wants a boat.*' 

When Selah lived at home with old Jim Maynard, 
she wore serviceable broad-soled boots, and could walk 
over the rocks as nimbly as Lin himself. But it was a 
different thing with those tight^high-heeled monstrosities 
which she had lately assumed. However, anything was 
better in Selah's view than being landed in her 
'' missis's " very face ; so she jumped out of the boat, 
wetting her feet pretty considerably, and scrambled 
painfully over several yards of slimy seaweedy boulders, 
till she reached the land, and scuttled up by an un- 
recognized ascent to the path leading to her grand- 
father's, while Lin pulled back to his mooring-place, 
just as the Grange party reached the shingle. 

" Hallo, Bastiani ! " Fred Warham called out. '* I 
thought it was you. I want you to take us over to the 
yacht for a bit. And I say, look here — I've some little 
things to arrange on board her ; and while I'm doing 
that, perhaps you'd take the ladies for a row, after 
they've seen the yacht, and then come back and take 
me off— eh ? " 

" Yes, sir," Lin answered with more alacrity than he 
usually showed to his superiors; but he liked the 
squire, and was proud of his recent engagement. He 
drew the boat to shore, and Fred helped the party 
into her. 

The said party consisted of his sister, Mrs. Dare, and 
Monty. The little excursion had been planned rather 
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for the benefit of Monty, whose birthday it was, and 
who had been to luncheon at the Qmnge with his 
mother. Monty had recovered from his accident, but 
his fond mother would not allow him to try riding 
again, even under "Mac's" supervision. He was in 
great spirits to-day, for boating was to him a delightful 
novelty ; and his tongue was seldom silent. 

"'Selah' this boat is called — mamma,, the boat's 
name is ' Selah,' do you know ? " he repeated, trying to 
engage his mothers attention, as she seated herself 
carefully, being, for all her nerve, a little bit of a coward 
on the water. " Do you like it ? I wish I might steer," 
looking with great envy at the tiller-ropes which Fred 
held in his hand. 

" Sit still, old fellow, or you'll be overboard head fore- 
most," said Fred. " Now here we are at the yacht. I 
say, don't you move till I get on board to give you a 
hand. Now then, Mrs. Dare." 

From her place of vantage high up on the cliflf, Selah 
saw the party board the yacht which she had so lately 
heen inspecting herself, and could hear the merry voices 
and Monty's ringing laugh. Then after a few minutes 
they all reseated themselves again in Lin's boat, except- 
ing Fred. 

" You'll have a nice little row," he said ; " and you'll 
be quite safe with him, Mrs. Dare," with a motion of 
his head towards the rower. " He knows every rock up 
and down this coast ; don't you, Leonard ? " 

"Well, I'd oughter," with a little careless laugh, was 
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all the response Lin vouchsafed to this compliment, as 
he settled down to his oars. 

"What's the name of the yacht, Miss Warham?" 
Monty asked presently. 

"The'SeaguU;" 

" ' Seagull ' — that's a prettier name than the ' Selah,* 
I think. May I have those tiller-ropes now Mr. War- 
ham isn't here? They're like reins, only the horse 
would be going backwards. Come on, 'Selah,' chek, 
chck ! " and Monty endeavoured to possess himself of 
the tiller-ropes, but was dissuaded therefrom by his 
mother. 

"Then mightn't I row a little, if I mayn't steer? 
Mightn't I have one oar, just for a little, little 
while ? " 

"I'm afraid you would catch a crab, Monty," said 
Minnie Warham. 

" Should I really ? Oh what fun— oh do, do let me 
try and catch a crab, Leonard," and Monty seized hold 
of one of the oars, but received a very unceremonious 
order to " 'bide still." " I should so like to catch a little 
tiny crab. Oh ! do you know, mamma, Mac calls them 
* partans ' ? " with a sudden recollection. 

" What a funny name," his mother said. 

" Yes, I know, because I was walking with him one 
day, and we met a man with crabs to sell, and he bought 
one, because he said Miss Whitmore had a young lady 
coming to tea. He said^ ' Do you know we call this 
a *'partan" in my country? I've a great favour for 
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them/ So I should so like to catch him just a little 
one, as it is my birthday/' 

" Fm afraid I didn t mean a real crab," Minnie War- 
ham felt bound to explain. " You call it ' catching a 
crab * when people are awkward with their oars/' 

" How lovely the Island looks from the sea I " Mrs. 
Dare said to her companion. For indeed it was a lovely 
sight, as they glided along over the clear green waters, 
looking across at the richly-wooded shore, its many little 
bays aud indentations stretching before them. It was 
hard to believe, looking at the green-fringed red-tinted 
clifiFs, now smiling so peacefully upon the calm ocean, 
how many a gallant ship had gone to destruction upon 
that cruelly-treacherous coast-line, how many a wreck 
those smooth glassy waves yet covered. 

" Yes. There is a lovely little bit round this point 
that I am so fond of ; but perhaps it is rather far to go 
just now. You niust not go further if you will be tired, 
Leonard. I daresay we are pretty heavy, with this big 
boat." 

" I can go on, miss," Lin replied, rather ungraciously. 
In fact his amiable mood had departed since the squire 
had been left behind. He might feel some regard for 
Miss Warham, as Selah's mistress ; but he had no love 
for Mrs. Dare and Monty, whom he looked on as 
McArthur s allies. 

"Well, perhaps we might just round the point," 
Minnie said, and Monty exclaimed, " Oh yes ; do let us 
go further ! " but presently, looking up from his pastime 
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of leaning over the side, drawing his fingers through 
the heavy transparent water, he gave a little shout of 
delight. " Oh, look I look on the clifif — there's Mac and 
Bran!'' 

A man and a dog were walking along the grass above 
the shore, going towards Dering Chine by the seaside 
path. Miss Warham and Mrs. Dare looked in the 
direction in which Monty pointed ; and Lin glanced up 
also for a moment, and followed the figure with a world 
of angry suspicion in his dark eyes. Monty imme- 
diately began making demonstrations with his handker- 
chief, greatly delighted when the object of them at last 
became aware of the signals, and replied by waving his 
hat. 

" I believe Monty would see Mr. Mac from any 
distance," his mother said quietly, turning to her com- 
panion. " What a clever man he is. Miss Warham, and 
so kind ! My Martha called him in on her own account, 
yesterday, to look at something the matter with the 
water-tap in her kitchen, which has been troubling her 
for some time — and he saw what the matter was at 
once, and put it right himself, in less than half an 
hour, I believe ! Now, if I had got a tradesman, it 
would have been a day's job. Martha always says she 
knows if she tells Mr. Mac of anything it will be done 
at once, and done thoroughly." 

" Yes, he is very good, I think," answered Minnie, a 
little carelessly. "Fred likes him — he saves him a 
good deal of bother. Now, my favourite bay is just 
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round here, Mrs. Dare. Where arc you taking us, 
Leonard ? " 

" Must pull round for a bit Cross current — I can't 
make no way." 

" Oh dear, I hope it is quite safe," said Mrs. Dare, 
who was not at all regarding the view now. 

"I think so," said Minnie, who was more used to the 
sea; " but perhaps we had better go back now." 

The words were hardly out of her mouth before the 
boat came round with astonishing alacrity. Whether 
the cross current had to do with it or no, or whether, 
indeed, the cross current existed at all, except in Lin's 
imagination. Miss Warham could not tell. She guessed 
that perhaps he had had enough of it ; but there was 
nothing of distress in the vigorous and rapid strokes 
with which he pulled them back the way they had 
come. Mrs. Dare had an idea that he had been aware 
of some occult danger, and for some minutes watched 
his face with anxiety; but those bent black brows, 
finnly-compressed lips, and downcast eyes, ever and 
anon flashing a sidelong glance upwards at the cliffs, 
had their own secret, which not she could fathom. 

He drew up at length alongside the yacht, with the 
perspiration standing in great beads on his brow. 

" Well, have you had a good cruise, Monty ? " Fred 
Warham called out good-naturedly, as he stepped on 
hoard the boat. " All right, Leonard ; now, if you've 
got any energy left in you, pull us ashore — if not, you 
may give the oars to me." 
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But not even the squire's cheerful tone and words 
could call up the slightest responsive smile on that 
dark sullen face — dark and sullen now for all its fault- 
less moulding and picturesque colour. Sullen and 
silent he rowed the boat ashore ; received with scarce a 
muttered thanks the half-crown which Fred bestowed 
on him for his hours work; hastily dragged the 
' Selah ' to her mooring, and then strode up one of the 
cliff paths as fast as his legs could take him. 

" You've taken it out of that fellow, Minnie, and no 
mistake," Fred Warham said to his sister as they 
ascended more leisurely by an easier road. " He's as 
sulky as a bear.' ' 

" It was his own doing," Minnie said, in extenuation. 
" I told him not to go too far, but he chose to go on ; 
and then all at once said there was a cross current, for 
Mrs. Dare's especial benefit, I believe," turning laugh- 
ingly to her companion; "so he turned round and 
spurted back as if he was rowing a race." 

"He's a queer-tempered chap," said Fred; "but I 
like him for all that." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OLD JIM'S advice. 

Sel^ did not see the boating party return. She 
only watched them for a short way, then went back to 
her grandfather s cottage and chatted with him for 
some time, amusing him with the recital of how nearly 
Lin and she were "caught" inspecting the squire's 
yacht. She busied herself in tidying up and arranging 
his little room, too, more in accordance with her own 
ideas than she found it; and discovering accidentally 
that the poor old man was out of snuflf, she good- 
naturedly offered to go and fetch him a supply of that 
luxury from the cottage of a very small and humble 
retail dealer in such homely commodities, who lived 
near the top of the Chine. 

She was gone somewhat under half an hour. When 
she returned she found old Jim alone, but seeming 
somewhat perturbed in mind. 

"You're back again, Sely," he said. "Ay, I'm glad 
you're back again. Here've been Lin Bastiani a- 
swearin' at me, a'cause of squire's bailiff comin' in here. 

M 
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Now, I never heerd no harm on squire's bailiff; but 
Lin he've goed on dreadful — put me all of a tremble, 
he have." 

" Law ! don't you never mind Lin," Selah said, trying 
to speak carelessly. " But what — was Mr. Mac in here 
then ? " 

"Ay, Mr. Mac 'tis they calls un — Mr. Mac. He 
come in here about five minutes or so arter you was 
gone ; as civil and quiet-spoken as could be — * to ast for 
me,' he says, as he wur gooin' down to Netherfield : and 
he set there, he did, and ast how my rheumatics wur, 
and said as 'ow he was glad you wur back again, and 
spoke about the weather, and so furth — and wished me a 
good day, as civil as if he'd been squire hisself. But he 
hadn't a-been gone long afore Lin comes in like a mad- 
man a'most, cursing and swearing dreadful, an' says — 
but I'd never repeat all his bad words — ' has that some- 
thing Scot been in here ? ' he says ; and then he grips 
ray shoulder like a vice, and * Shut your door agin' him, 
old man,' he says — ' shut your door in his face if so be 
he comes here.' And he says an' says, as how Mac 
never goes nowhere but to pry into poor folk to find 
out faults, and carry tales to squire to get squire's good 
word." 

" Stuff and nonsense, grandfather," said Selah. " Lin's 
a jealous monkey, that's all." 

**Well, be sure 'taint like what I know of young 
squire, to keep such like folk about un ; no, 'taint like 
he to do that 'ere. Howsomever, Lin, he carries on, 
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and he says, ' Was Selah in when he come ? ' an' I says, 
* No/ ' 'Tis lucky/ he says. ' Let me catch un dang- 
ling arter her, an' I'll spake to un.' I was glad when 
he went away — ^'tis a wonder you didn't meet un. He 
did terrify me." 

"Now don't you be a silly old man," said Selah, 
soothingly, putting a hand on his shoulder — ^ond a very 
pretty picture she made, bending over the rugged old 
fisherman, only there was no one there to see it. " You 
know, if Lin's in a gale one minute, 'tis all over the 
next. But 'twasn't right of him to worrit you so ; and I 
shall give him a talking to, next time I see him. Now, 
Tm going to make you a cup of tea, you know, and 
take one along with you, before I goes home, for I'm 
thirsty after my walk ; and then it '11 be time for me to 
be getting back." 

She moved about, making her preparations, and 
the old man's dim eyes rested on her with content- 
ment 

" I likes to see you, Sely," he said. " It do seem 
natural-like to have you 'going about the place again. 
Lin Bastiani, he says once, when he was in one of his 
tempers, you was a-grow'd too fine for poor men's 
cottages, he says ; but I don't see as you be, fur all he 
say so." 

"Lin talks a lot of nonsense," Selah said, as she 
finally sat down at the little deal table opposite her 
grandfather. After a few minutes meditative silence 
he said abruptly : 

M 2 
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" Has that there bailiff-chap o' squire's been paying 
attention to you, Selah ? *' 

Selah bridled a little. 

" Oh well, I don't know for that. He's civil-spoken 
and polite — ^but he's the same to everybody, I think." 

" He'd keep his wife like a lady, that chap would," 
old Jim went on. " My eyes be terrible bad, but I d' 
know he wears good clothes — Sundays and week-days 
both. What be he gettin' a-year, then, Selah ? " 

"Really, I never heard say; but I should think 
'twould be a pretty high salary they'd give such as 
him." 

** Well, if such a chap as he was a-comin' courtin' to 
you, I'd think twice afore I give him discouragement," 
said the old man, 

Selah said nothing. And a few moments after he 
went on ; 

" I'd like to see you well married, my gal — as I done 
the best I could for you, body and soul — I'd like to see 
you well married, I would, afore I dies. And seems to 
me, if that there Scotty chap was arter you, and meanin' 
honest by you, you'd best not say un nay. He'd make 
you a good 'ilsband, I reckon, and keep you easy." 

Selah reddened at the plain speaking — the utterance 
given to the thoughts which had flashed across her own 
brain. 

" But you're not going to die yet, grandfather — and I 
don't want to be married either, just yet." 

" Not want to be married ? " the old man chuckled 
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aloud. "Was ever a gal didn't want to be married 
and be missis of her own house ? Don't you go fur to 
tell me." 

" Oh, well, some day that may be — not just yet. I 
ain't tired of where I am. And I like a chance to 
change and see something of the world." 

" Well, well, young gals don't allers know their best 
chances. An/ow, I reckon this Mr. Mac would make 
any gal a better 'usband nor Lin Bastiani." 

"Lin's no favourite of yours, I know, grandfather, 
'cause he don't go along with the chapel-folks — ^but no 
more does Mr. Mac; he goes to church. And I'm 
getting quite a Church person myself, you know." 

Old Jim shook his head. 

" 'Taint so much where we goes as '11 save us, 'tis my 
opinion, as how we walks according to the Gospel. Of 
course I do' know if so be Mr. Mac's saved or no, 'cause 
I ain't made so free as to ast him, being a sort of a 
stranger ; no' but what I may some day, if so be he's 
keepin* company with you : but his ways and his 
speech be much more Christian-like anyhow nor Lin 
Bastiani's be, with his bad language an' all," 

"Lin's promised me often as he'll leave oflf bad 
words," Selah said. " Anyhow, if he goes aboard squire's 
yacht he'll have to keep a quiet tongue in his head." 

" Yes ; 'tis a gert thing for he to get aboard o' squire's 
yacht. I was trying a look at her through my glass, 
but my eyes be terrible bad, Sely. She do look a 
cockleshell of a thing to go a long v'yage in, be sure." 
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'* Lin says she's a beauty, and as safe as can be." 
''Tes. And squire've got a cap' en from across the 
water and all — a smart chap, so I hear. Well, 'tis a 
fine pastime for a young gent to cruise about and see 
the world ; still, he'd a' want of a good man to bide at 
home and see arter things on the land whiles he's 
afloat. Howsomdever, I hopes as he'll come back safe, 
and the men as be goin' with un." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A TRYST AND A TROTHPLIGHT. 

So the days drew on to the end of October, and in 
the end of October Fred Warham was to start on his 
voyage. 

He had taken a short preliminary cruise, to try his 
new toy — in which his sister accompanied him. But 
she did not take Selah "along." Selah remained at 
home, making winter dresses, and pondering certain 
matters in her mind. She relieved the tedium of those 
days by going more than once to tea with her aunt. 
Mr. Mac was not always there on these occasions, how- 
ever. His various duties made him often uncertain in 
returning punctually to the old folks' "tea-time;'* 
hut one evening he was there. Selah pleaded for the 
song " Gadie rins " on this occasion, but without success. 
He was not in the vein for singing that ; though after 
some pressure he so far yielded as to sing another Scotch 
ballad with no reference to Benachie. It was a song 
which, though less local and personal in its application 
to McArthur than the first, was even more pathetic ; a 
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dialogue between a dying girl and her lover; and 
though it was interspersed with many words that had 
no meaning to her ears, Selah could understand and 
follow the drift of the poem suflSciently to be a good 
deal moved by it. There were tears in her bright eyes 
when it was finished; a fact which Mr. Mac was not 
slow to notice, being equally flattering to his choice and 
his rendering of the song. And when the singing was 
over, he also took Selah home by the short cut again. 
It might be a short cut ; but I believe Miss Maynard 
might have gone round by the village in the time 
which she and her companion contrived to spend in 
lingering over the walk and saying good-night at the 
gate. 

" I think them two be a-fallin' in love,'* Arky said 
to his sister after they had gone. " Else why for does 
Selah come here so often ? She didn't use to be so fond 
of coming, afore Mac was here." 

" Oh, I don't know about that," Sarah answered. " I 
don't think Selah is so forward as that. She ain't a 
bold gal; and surely 'tis natural she should come to 
her mother's only sister ? She've been kep' away from 
all that chapel set, too, lately ; and 'twas them set her 
against us, mostly." 

, " 'Twouldn't be a bad thing for her if so be Mac was 
to fancy her, would it now ? " 

" No indeed, poor gal. I must say I'm come round 
to like Mac, better nor I expected ever I should, after 
them little things when he first come here. He's 
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steady and quiet — and he's very regular to his church 
—and I think he's got a good heart and do mean well, 
though heVe made a mistake now and then, as we all 
do. Mrs. Dare's Martha has a very high opinion of 
him. She says that time when little Master Monty 
was ill, after he had the accident with the pony, it was 
beautiful to see how kind and gentle he'd go about him, 
and how the child would look for his coming : and no 
matter how busy he was, every day Mac would call in at 
some time, as long as ever little master was confined to 
his room, just because he'd ast him to — and as gentle 
and tender as a father he'd be to the little fellow. And 
I like the way I've heard him speak of his mother, and 
his home, and so on. No ; if 'twas the Lord's will as he 
and Selah should be matched, I'd be thankful for the 
gal, if so be he's to stop always here ; but I don't say I 
think he should take her away to Scotland, for I'm sure 
her health wouldn't stand it. Well, we don't know 
what's to be, do we — 'tis all we can do to hope and pray 
things '11 turn out as is best for them as we love." 
' The last week of October was dull and rainy. The 
yacht was to sail on a Monday, and the Sunday before 
was too wet for Selah to attempt the walk to her grand- 
father's, or to have the last afternoon with Lin, as she 
would naturally have wished. It cleared up a little 
towards evening; and Selah determined that nothing 
should keep her from the evening service. She must 
hear poor Lin sing in the choir once more, and come 
what might, she must have a word with him afterwards, 
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as it was their last chance, and she knew he would 

watch to wish her good-bye. "^ 

She had been in a saddened, half-nervous mood all 

day : fidgetty at being kept at home, half-dreading the 

parting — a longer one, from this friend and lover, than 

she had ever known ; for the squire expected to be away 

for some months. She felt shaky and nervous all 

church time, and at last one of the evening hymns 

fairly upset her. It was that one beginning, "0 

Strength and Stay, upholding all creation" — she had 

heard it often now, and it was a favourite of hers, as 

well as of Mr. Willis and the choir ; but it had never 

struck her so before. Those who are intimate with the 

musical setting of this hymn will be aware that the 

tenor part contains some rather peculiar and pathetic 

progressions; and if we imagine these brought into 

special if rather abnormal prominence by one voice in 

the choir of special richness and pathos, and further that 

the voice belongs to an intimate friend of whom we 

are about to take a long farewell, we^ can understand 

the combination of circumstances which made it so 

especially affecting to Selah in her highly-wrought 

frame of mind, that by the time they came to the words : 

" Grant to life's day a calm unclouded ending, 
An eve untouched by shadows of decay,*'; 

she was forced to hide her face in her handkerchief, 
sobbing so visibly that kind-hearted Mrs. Morris, who 
sat beside her, thrust towards her an old-fashioned little 
scent-bottle of aromatic vinegar. That was the worst 
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of it. She could not shake ofif the good old body after 
church, though she assured her she was quite well — it 
was only the smell of the paraffin lamps and the heat 
that made her feel, faint. When they reached the 
lodge she said, in desperation, that she was going in for 
a few minutes, she must speak to the old woman who 
kept it — Mrs. Morris was not to wait ; and so at last she 
contrived to dodge the solicitous housekeeper. 

Her business with the old lodge-keeper did not detain 
her long. She only waited to know Mrs. Morris safe up 
to the house, and stole out again under the elm-trees. 
It was already dark, but there was a moon behind the 
clouds which occasionally showed itself in fitful gleams. 

Outside the gate she soon found her faithful swain, 
who had kept his eye upon her ever since coming out 
of church, well knowing that she would keep her tryst 
if possible. Why the meeting should be thus stolen, why 
she should not have openly and boldly told Mrs. Morris 
that she vdshed for a few moments to bid her cousin 
farewell, scarcely appears: but Selah's class as a rule 
like mystery and concealment about their love affairs. 

"What was wrong with you in church to-night, 
Selah?" was Lin's first question. "I was afraid you 
was going to bolt off home, and I'd miss you altogether." 

"I don't know. I'd been feeling foolish somehow 
all day, and that hymn upset me. I do like that 
' Strength and Stay ' though : 'tis such a pretty tune, 
though the words is sad, all about dying, ain't they ? 
But somehow I like to hear you sing it, and your voice 
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do seem to come out that full, above all the rest — and 
'twas too much for me." 

" Poor Sely I " he said compassionately. " And is it 
better'n the singing down to Roach's then ? " 

" Oh dear yes ; ever so much better, when you come 
to get accustomed to it. And I do think you sing out 
somehow more than you used to." 

" I be obliged to sing out, to drown Mac," said Lin, 
destroying the poetry of the circumstance as much as 
might be. " His pipe is like a tin-kettle in your ear." 

" Oh well, I shouldn't have said that either ; of course 
I don't know so well in the choir, but he ain't got a bad 
voice, to hear him sing hisself." 

" Why, when'd you hear him sing hisself ? Do lie 
give out to be a singer ? " 

Selah had forgotten herself rather, and let out more 
than she intended ; but she was forced to admit : " I 
did once happen to hear him sing at Aunt Sarah's." 

I am afraid poor Aunt Sarah came in for a heavy fire 
of " ill- wishing." 

'* Oh Lin, don't, to-night — and 'tis the Sabbath night, 
and us just going to say good-bye." 

"Much you cares for saying good-bye — and your 
head's full o' nothing but Mac and his confounded 
singin'. That's the way you goes on, is it, and will, all 
the time I'm away. I've a good mind to be oflF it now. 
I'll send up and tell squire and cap'en as I'm took bad 
— ^ffot the cholera-morbus or som'at — and can't sail— 
hanged if I don't — ^afore I leave you and that—" 
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"Leonard, I'll go in this minute if you don't give 
over. 'Tis very unkind you are, and as if I could help 
him livin' at Aunt Sarah's I I'm sure I don't go there 
not once in three weeks, and she my mother's only 
sister — and when I have gone he ain't been in above 
once," and Selah began to whimper like a child. All at 
once she stopped and gave a violent start, as something 
brushed against her skirts, and a cold nose touched her 
hand. " Oh, gracious ! 'tis you. Bran I how you made 
me jump, to be sure." For indeed Bran, having taken 
the opportunity of his master's absence at church to go 
out for a contraband ranging of the grounds, had come 
upon them unexpectedly, and now looked up at Selah 
with unmistakable recognition. 

Her companion turned upon the dog with an oath 
and a savage kick, that sent poor Bran off homewards 
at redoubled speed, and with a yelp of pain. 

" Oh, Lin, why did you hit him ? " Selah cried.^ 

"Why ? to teach him to bide at home. He's like his 
master — ^always poking his nose where he didn't ought. 
Td like to see 'em both hanged with the same rope. 
No; you needn't be a-lookin' round after he," Lin went 
on, as Selah cast a nervous glance over her shoulder, 
*' I see Mac go off home afore I come up here. But 
come on along the road a bit — I've som'at to say to you. 
I want you to promise me something, Selah, faithful, 
afore I go," and as she looked up in inquiry he added : 
" I want you to promise me you won't speak to Mac, 
lior look at un, nor have nothing to do with him while 
I'm away." 
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" Why, really, Lin, how could you wish me to be so 
rude and remarkable as to turn my back and cut a 
person I know, who's always been civil to me I 'Tis so 
foolish and unreasonable, and all — ^you couldn't never 
expect that." 

" You won't do as I ast you, then ? " 

" Why, 'twould look so," said Selah, " to say as how 
you mustn't say ' good morning,' or ' good afternoon.' " 

" Oh, well, if you stops at ' good morning ' and 'good 
afternoon,' and nothing more'n that. Qood afternoon 
takes some a long time saying." 

" He's always so polite," Selah urged, " to everyone — 
't' ain't only me." 

" Hang his perliteness. Ay, he's perlite to us all, 
terrible perlite — and then turns round and backbites on 
yer. And you, foolish gal as you be, is imposed upon, 
and took by his fine speaking, and so you'll go on, once 
you begin." 

'' I likes a man to speak civil, I must say," said Selah, 
trying to feel the extent of her power over the irascible 
youth, as one plays with the mouth of a fiery horse; 
" but as far as anything else goes, if I'm not much mis- 
taken, Mr. Mac's got a sweetheart of his own up in the 
north. I'm nearly certain of it." 

" Happen he's got a dozen — ^that don't prevent him 
seeing you be a terrible pretty gal, do it ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure, why you're always carrying 
on so about Mr, Mac more'n anybody else/' said Selah, 
rather crossly. " I don't see what he's done, or what 
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he's like to do, to make you so suspicious-like and so 
rude." 

" Don't you ? Well, look here now, and I'll tell you 
plain — and it'll be the first and last time as I does it. 
I ain't like Mae, I knows ; I ain't got much to call my 
own. I've no kin to spake of, and I've no home — I'm a 
poor devil as must get his living and his lodging best 
way he can — but I love you, Selah Maynard." He held 
her by her arm, his dark face was close to her ear. " I 
loves you, and you loves me — leastways you did afore he 
come here. You're more than all else in the world to 
me. I've loved you since we was littl'uns together, and 
you was my friend then — ^but that ain't nothin' to how 
I loves you now. And maybe you think 'tain't nothin' to 
me to see that sneaking Scot casting sheep's eyes at you 
in the choir, and smirking and pulling off his hat to you 
when he comes out — and even his brute of a dog fawns 
on you as 'twas your own. And so long ago as grass- 
cutting I see his game, and I give you a pretty broad 
hint then : but now he*s begun sneaking and prying and 
dodging about the Chine and uncle Jim's; I think 'tis 
time for me to spake." 

** I never met him at grandfather's," Selah said faintly, 
looking up half-frightened at his tone. 

" I don't say as you have. But I say this, Selah," and 
he emphasized his words ever and anon by grasping her 
arm, which he still held, in his hard strong fi^ngers, till 
she almost screamed with pain, while he spoke low and 
earnestly in her ear. " I say I loves you, and you be 
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mine ; and let any man alive, be he who he may, try to 
come betwixt you and me — just let him try it, and I'd 
do for un so as he'd not try again — ay, and for you too. 
if so be you went with him of your own free will. What 
be you snivelling and crying for ? I ain't done nothing 
to make you cry." 

" Yes, you have — youVe hurt my arm, Lin, with your 
rough ways; and you do speak so cruel, and so — ^so 
wicked — I ain't strong, and I can't stand it," poor Selah 
ended plaintively, sobbing now, 

"There, there, then, don't cry for what I've said," 
said Leonard, more gently now, and he put his ann 
round her waist. '* You be made of glass, bain't you ? 
but there sha'n't nothing hurt you, now nor never, if 
only you're good and true to me. I'll never give you a 
rough word, and I'll never let nothing vex you, if you'll 
do as I wants, and make me happy when so be I comes 
back from this here cruise — come now, Sely." 

Selah looked up at last from the handkerchief in which 
she had buried her face. " I had thought, perhaps, Lin, 
if all went well and I kep' my health, and you was 
getting good employment, after you come home, I would 
think about giving my warning tlien," she said with 
some eflfort, " if that will content you." 

" I reckon it'll have to, for it's all that can be said 
now. If you'll only keep to it, and not go putting me 
off and on." 

"And it's time I turned and went back anyhow— 
tis ever so late, I'm sure/' 
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" Well, what must be must/' So they walked back, 
arm in arm. And presently he said in a kinder tone : 
" I say, I'm sorry I spoke rough to you, poor gal. 'Tis 
only 'cause I loves you so much, you see. And I'll try 
and give over doing what don't please you — I'd do any- 
thing in my power, only there's some things I cavbt 
stand no how. But it rests with you to make som'at 
of poor Lin." They stopped once more just outside the 
gate which was to part them, and he held her hand. 
"Now then, your promise, Selah. Promise me afore 
we part." 

" Promise what ? " she said, looking up at him. 

Just then the moon came from behind the dark 
drifting clouds, shedding a white clear ray on the two as 
they stood together : it fell upon the young man's face 
as Selah looked up to him, bringing out in strong relief 
the fine moulding of the features, the earnest, intense 
expression — giving a sudden subdued sparkle to the 
dark eyes which were bent on hers. Long after, that 
look haunted her — just now it seemed to hold her spell- 
bound, as she stood with her pale tear-stained face 
upturned in mute interrogation. 

"Promise ? what I told you afore. Look in my face 
and say this — ' Leonard Bastiani, I promise faithful to 
he true to you while you're away — and never to take up 
with no other man.' " 

Selah obeyed, half-frightened. 

" Say, ' and by God's help so you will,' " said Lin, with 
a hazy recollection of his catechism. 
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" No, I don't like to. 'Tis profane. " 

"'Tain't profane. 'Tis in the prayer-book. You 
wasn t learnt it at chapel-school. Let me hear you 
say it." 

Selah meekly repeated the required formula. 

" That's right," he said when she paused. " And I 
say the same on my part — not as i'm like to be drawn 
any other way. But if either on us — ^you or me — don't 
keep true to the other, 'tis on our own heads — the Lord 
witness between us." 

So these two, youth and maiden, plighted their troth. 



BOOK II. 



HOW THE PROMISES WERE KEPT. 



** I daama tryst wi* you, "Willie, 
I dauma tryst ye here ; 
But we'll hold our tryst in heaven, "Willie, 
In the springtime of the year." 

Aytoun, 
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CHAPTER I. 

A HEAVY STORM. 

The winter which followed this time was one long to 
be remembered by the inhabitants of Cheveley. 

The new year was ushered in almost at its com- 
mencement by a fall of snow quite unexampled in its 
extent and duration in these parts of the kingdom* 
The storm which spread all over England and Scotland 
that season came from the southward, and its first fresh 
fury burst upon the island, usually so sheltered and 
temperate, with a force and magnitude that for a few 
days, at least, almost paralyzed the inhabitants, to 
whom such a state of things was quite unknown. 
Trade, trafiSc, and intercommunication were stopped as 
by magic ; and so fiercely raged the wind and sea, that 
for a week the islanders were cut oflF from all postal and 
telegraphic communication with the mainland. 

In spite of the rude and inhospitable weather, there 
was no lack of cheeriness and comfort in the warm 
well-appointed housekeeper's room in which Selah 
Maynard and her companion Mrs. Morris were sitting 
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together one morning about the third day of the storm. 
The snow lay in deep wreaths about the windows, but 
the sun was trying to penetrate for all that, and an 
immense fire blazed in the cozy grate, as near as possible 
to which Selah had drawn her chair and her work-table. 
Mrs. Morris and Selah had "the room" all to them- 
selves now. For poor Mr. Phillips' health had broken 
down early in the winter, and obliged him to leave; 
and Miss Warham, living quietly alone with an old 
lady friend, required no attendance beyond that of the 
foot-boy. Selah looked rather forlorn and pinched this 
winter morning ; she had had a bad cold for some time, 
and had begun to get moped with staying indoors. 
Perhaps, too, she was thinking of the absent lover, of 
whom she had had no tidings since he left ; except that 
Miss Warham had once mentioned hearing from her 
brother at some foreign place, the name of which she 
gave, where they had stopped for some time. And it 
was more than two months now since Fred Warham 
had sailed. 

During those two months Selah had tried to the best 
of her ability to keep the solemn promise she had 
made to Leonard Bastiani. When I say she "tried," 
perhaps it would seem to admit some deficiency in 
her love; since if she had reciprocated the feeling 
he expressed for her, there would have been no 
necessity for any trying. But Selah, to do her justice, 
was scarcely cognizant as yet of her own feelings, or 
that the boy-and-girl, brother-and-sisterly, aflFection 
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which had grown up between her and lin was not on 
her part " the real thing "—the one passion which should 
absorb her whole being. Their last conversation, how- 
ever, had thoroughly frightened her for the time. 
What capabilities of vengeance for outraged affection 
might lie dormant in that fiery Southern blood which 
she shared with her cousin, Selah could not tell : but 
what had passed between them was sufficient to show 
her that Lin was no longer a boy, whose jealousies 
might be laughed at, and whose love might be held 
lightly, but a man, with strength of will and of passion 
not to be trifled with. There was a good deal of fear 
now mingled with Selah's love ; not the fear which is 
bom of respect and humility, but a slavish bodily fear 
of what he might do if angered ; and where such fear 
exists even poor human love cannot be " perfect." 

Its outcome, however, had been to make poor Selah 
exceedingly circumspect in her dealings with Mr. Mac : 
restricting them for some time, literally, to the con- 
ventional "good morning" or "good afternoon" of 
which she had spoken, avoiding her Aunt Sarah's, and 
keeping very much indoors. And McArthur evidently 
had perceived the change. His feelings were as sensi- 
tive as hers, and set him wondering what had caused 
this sudden shrinking back from their free and friendly 
intercourse. But he did not annoy her, or force him- 
self upon her ; though once or twice he had looked at 
her with questioning haJf-reproach in the eyes that 
were usually so smiling. A look which pained her to 
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see, and in consequence she shrank more into herself, 
or if obliged to speak to him, was shorter and stiffer 
than even 

But on this morning of which I write, her tite-drtite 
with Mrs. Morris was interrupted by a tap at the room 
door, and on the housekeeper saying, "Come inl" it 
opened, and there modestly pausing on the threshold 
stood McArthur — a goodly winter picture in his warm 
overcoat, his legs encased in stout gaiters, his cheery 
face ruddy with the intense frost, his bronze beard 
covered with rime. 

"Oh, good morning, Mr. Mac!" cried Mrs. Morris; 
using his all but universal name now ; " did you want 
me?" 

" Good morning, ma'am. I just looked in to say I am 
going to try down to Netherfield and Dering.*' 

" Netherfield and Dering ! why, my dear good maD, 
you'll never get half way through all that snow 1 They 
say it's fifteen foot high just outside the village ! " 

" Yes, in some of the drifts. But it'll surely be down 
some, by now ; and the farmers should have been 
cutting the roads. In fact I wished to ascertain what 
has been done, and to see if I could be of any use ; and 
if I get so far I would endeavour to call for old Mr. 
Maynard, and I thought possibly Miss Maynard might 
have some instructions, if I were seeing him," and he 
looked across at Selah, still standing in his place at the 
door. 
» " 'Tis very kind," Selah could not but say ; " and I'd 
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been worrying so about grandfather — hadn't I, Mrs. 
Morris? so far away down there, hisself. Really I 
should he glad if you could find out if he has tea and 
sugar to last him, for I expect Mrs. Hale's people won't 
get to the shop while this snow lasts." 

"And I'll tell you what," Mrs. Morris said, "I've 
a nice little drop of stock, and if I was to tie it in a 
little jar — 'tis quite jellied, if 'taint hard froze — ^you 
could put it inside of your coat-pocket, Mr. Mac, and 
'twould be nice for your grandfather, wouldn't it, 
Selah?" 

There was always a stock-pot kept going for the 
poor or sick, at the Grange, of which Mrs. Morris had 
orders to dispense according to her discretion. 

"Go in and warm yourself at the fire, Mr. Mac, 
while I do up the jar ; I won't keep you waiting five 
minutes." 

Thus invited, McArthur went up to the fire-place, 
opposite Selah, spreading his hands to the welcome 
blaze.' 

" How do you like this storm. Miss Maynard ? I 
understand it is unusually severe for this part." 

"Not at all. I don't like it," Selah answered, and 
conflicting feelings made her tone a little short and 
querulous. " I never saw nothing like it before." 

"No ? We seldom have a winter at home, you know, 
without a fall of snow. Benachie will be white now; 
But this a pretty sharp storm for anyway." 

" I hope you won't put yourself to any trouble foi* 
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my grandfather," Selah said next. " 'Twas good of you 
to think of him, but you mustn't mind for anything I 
said." 

" It will be a pleasure to me if I can do anything for 
him, and bring you word how he's keeping ; I fancied 
you might be ill about hearing, just. Now, here's Mrs. 
Morris with the parcel. Thanks, that'll travel fine," 
he continued, as Mrs. Morris put the jar, carefully tied 
up, into the capacious outer pocket of his overcoat. 
** Well, I'll make haste away ; and if I'm lost in a drift, 
ye'll need to come and dig me out, Miss Maynardl" 
and he was gone. 

"What a cheery man he is!" said Mrs. Morris, 
chuckling through all her fat. " But as to his getting 
as far as Dering to-day, 'tis more than any mortal man 
can expect to do, unless he's to get a balloon and fly. 
I'm afraid you won't get news of the old man to-night, 
my dear gal." 

What they could see and hear of the state of things 
that day seemed to confirm Mrs. Morris's view. But 
about four o'clock, just as the lamp was lighted, and the 
tea set down to " draw," they heard the sound of some 
one at the door, knocking the snow off his feet, and 
then a voice and manly step in the passage. 

" I do declare if that isn't Mr. MacJSixr^Attr," Mis. 
Morris exclaimed, and she opened the room-door wide 
to see. 

Yes, it was himself; hot and tired, no doubt, but 
triumphant. 
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" Well," he said quietly, « I've made it out." 

" You don t mean you got as far as Bering ? " said 
Mrs. Morris. 

"Ay, did I — to the top of the Chine. The old gentle- 
man's fine, Miss Maynard ; feels his joints a little, he 
says, with the frost, but, 'deed, he appears wonderfully 
well. As you mentioned the tea, I took the liberty of 
fetching a small parcel to him as I passed the shop ; but 
he was not through. He's enough now to keep him a 
three weeks ; and I hope the roads '11 be open long or 
that. He never saw such a storm here, he says. He 
was asking for you. Miss Maynard; and very much 
obliged to Mrs. Morris for being so mindful." 

" Well, 'tis really very obliging of you, Mr. Mac," the 
housekeeper said, for Selah seemed tongue-tied. " And 
how's the roads ? " 

" Oh well, they're stiflf. The snow is wearing down 
some. Mr. Hillier, Mayfield, has opened to the cross- 
roads; andNetherfield" (Mc Arthur couldn't quite shake 
oflf his northern habit of naming the farmers by their 
farms) " has cut about a quarter of a mile the other way. 
The drifts are awful. One very strange sight I saw. 
Mr. Groves of Waylands turned out his twelve farm 
horses, with two or three fellows after them, to trample 
down the snow in one of the drifts 1 I never saw such a 
thing done in my life 1 Of course the road was worse 
rather than better ! and I would have been frightened 
for laming the poor brutes." 

"Dear me, how funny," said Mrs. Morris. "I'm 
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very glad I wasn't there — I'm that nervous of loose 
horses." 

"I've been advising Hillier to get a snowplough 
made," McArthur went on. "It seems no one here 
ever saw such a thing. Now about us, it's seldom but 
the big farms have one. But the drifts are past plough- 
ing eynow." 

"Well, you've done your part, I'm sure, Mr. Mac; 
and what may I ofifer you ? " said the housekeeper. 
" Our tea is just ready — or will you have a glass of ale, 
after your walk ? " 

" Thanks ; I would like a cup of tea very much." 

It was not in him to refuse the offer; but as he 
spoke he looked across at Selah to see if his acceptance 
were grateful to her. Selah bent her head over her 
work, and said nothing. But he could not help the 
sense of comfort and cosiness — ay, and something more 
— that stole over him as he sat down with the two 
women at their well-appointed tea-table. After the 
long stiff walking and battling with the snow, the keen 
frosty air and long fast — he had only taken a light 
lunch with Mr. Hillier — that warm, lamp-lighted room, 
the blazing fire, the singing kettle, the smell of the 
strong tea and crisp toast, were the very perfection of 
luxury ; but it was even a greater treat to him to sit 
once more opposite to Selah, to watch her bright eyes 
and pretty graceful movements. Yet it was in some 
sort different from the tea-parties at Sarah Whitmores. 
For, instead of keeping up the lively flow of talk and 
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banter, Selah left the conversation almost entirely to 
Mrs. Morris, who, to do her justice, was not deficient in 
talking powers. And in the strong lamplight McArthur 
noticed, even more than by day, that Selah's face looked 
thin and pale, and her eyes heavy at times, as he 
watched her fiirtively and wistfully. 

They joined hands at last, when he stood up to go, 
and she looked up to him once with something of the 
old arch smile for a moment. 

" Good night, Mr. Mac, and thank you. You have 
eased my mind a good deal about poor grandfather." 

"I am more than repaid," he answered. And then as 
he looked for a moment earnestly, almost searchingly, 
into her face, she cast down her eyes again and drew 
back, with a manner that was almost repellent. 

He mused a good deal over the change which had 
come over her, as he walked home. He had never seen 
her so silent and subdued. " Can she be fretting herself 
for that Bastiani ? " he asked himself. " Or have I 
afifronted her in any way ? Perhaps she thought me too 
forward in going to her grandfather; but certainly I 
meant it for good, and the old fellow took it so, what- 



ever." 



This was by no means the only occasion on which 
McArthur made himself useful and obliging. The snow 
continued to lie, and the state of things of course grew 
worse as days went on. Some people were out of meat, 
others out of coals: the local bakers exhausted their 
stores of flour, and could not replenish them ; and the 
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condition of the islanders became approaching to a state 
of siege. Here and there noble efiForts were made to 
alleviate the distress, but many of the people seemed 
disposed to sit helplessly still, like the Egyptians under 
the plague of darkness. 

Poor Mrs. Dare was one whose coal gave out. She 
had just ordered a supply when the snow began. 
McArthur, calling in one morning to inquire, found her 
practising dire economy in the sitting-room, having 
sent Monty to learn his lessons in the kitchen. 

"I am nearly sure there is a large supply at the 
Grange," McArthur said. " If you will allow me, I will 
step over and see what I can do for you," and without 
waiting for thanks he was off to the house, requesting 
to speak to Miss Warham. 

It need hardly be said that she was ready with the 
greatest generosity to accede to his request that she 
would lend Mrs. Dare a sack or two to '' put past" the 
storm. 

" Oh dear, I am so glad you came, Mr. McArthur. 
Poor Mrs. Dare 1 — how dreadful ! — and that delicate 
Monty ! Please tell Morris to give whatever she thinks 
we can spare. And if there is any one else — I know we 
always lay in a large store before winter, and there 
must be plenty." So that in less than half an hour 
Mrs. Dare saw one of the garden men with a sack on 
his back coming to relieve her distress. 

On another occasion McArthur, hearing that Mrs. 
Day (whose name we have heard in connection with 
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the afiFair of the tiles) was unable to bake for want of 
flour, walked ofif himself a good two miles to the Broad- 
ford Mill to get her some — a feat which her own son 
Tom had considered impossible. Thus, like the ill 
wind that blows nobody good, the consequences of the 
storm had some eflfect in removing certain prejudices 
against Mr. Mac, and convincing the villagers that 
"squire's" bailifif was good for something beside detect- 
ing and exposing the peccadilloes of his neighbours. 
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CHAPTER II, 
THE SWEETHEART IN THE NORTH. 

That winter was a long and dreary one, also, at 
the back of Benachie. 

The railway line on which the Mathiesons lived was 
blocked around Ardhill for many days, so that the 
dwellers there had not even the arrival and departure 
of the few winter trains to break the monotony of the 
time. Poor Maggie was recovering slowly and painfully 
from the eflfects of lier bad accident. The scalds were 
long of healing, and the shock to her delicate system 
caused a sort of nervous prostration even more tedious 
of recovery. Lizzie, the nurse and "house-mother," 
bore up bravely, though the winter was a trying time to 
her. Her sister s increased helplessness caused a great 
additional strain upon her, both bodily and mental : her 
father was fidgetty and uncertain in his spirits : her 
letters from Calder were of rare occurrence now; and 
thus it is scarcely matter of wonder that poor Lizzie's 
face grew paler and thinner, her eyes larger and heavier, 
and her spirits graver. 
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During those stormy days when work was slack at 
the station, Mr. Mathieson was wont to pass a good 
deal of his time at the merchant's house. Lizzie was 
fain to hope that something might come of these visits : 
that the patient and persevering courtship might be 
crowned with success. But one evening Mathieson 
came in rather later than usual, and sat himself down 
in his chair by the fire, utterly silent and dejected. 

"No, lassie, Tm nae for my tea the night," was all he 
said, when Lizzie brought him his cup. 

"Ye re not well, father," she said. "Ye've surely 
taken a chill." 

*' May be I have. Tm nae wantin* aucht, whatever. 
Let me be." 

She was forced to obey, well knowing that to attempt 
to persuade him to eat or drink would be the very way 
to defeat her object. 

He sat silent for the greater part of the evening. 
But a little later, before they broke up for the night, he 
lifted himself up, and said abruptly, 

" Lorimer s away to the town at the term." 

*' Eh, he is ! and giving up the shop ? " 

"Ay, takin another — and takin' a wife." 

" Indeed. An' is Miss Lorimer goin* too ? '* 

" Goin' ? Ay, she be to be goin' ! Shell no stop there, 
an' she winna come here." 

'• Ye'd askit her, than ? " 

" Ay did I. Askit her downricht — and she gied me 

toy answer just as p'intedly." 

o 
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" Eh, what a pity ! " 

That was all poor Lizzie could or dared say, though 
there was a world of sympathy in her tone. 

" Pity ? " he repeated, with a scornful laugh ; " fax's 
the pity ? We can do wantin' her, I doubt." 

Lizzie sighed, but ventured on no more condolences. 
And presently he said : " Me and you must just make 
out together the best way we can, my woman, for 
ourselves, and the poor bit lassockie there."i 

Yes, Lizzie knew and felt that; felt that her pre- 
sence and her cares were likely to be only too sorely 
needed, for how long she could not, dared not think. 
Miss Lorimer's possible acceptance of her father's oflfer 
was the one gleam of hope to which she had looked 
forward, the one only chance to set herself free ; even if 
she had taken Maggie with her to her husband's home. 
But „ow the Wpel^ea «U.gua.,d,ih, «y ot light 
gone out altogether. 

That night, after her father had retired to rest and 
Maggie also was asleep, Lizzie took down her photo- 
graph, to look at it long and earnestly, to bedew it with 
her tears. Oh, for one sight of those smiling eyes, one 
word of hope and sympathy from the cheery voice, one 
stroll and one talk — what a lift it would be, what a help 
to bear the present trial! And he? Poor Calder — 
waiting, and hoping, and loving — must he be told that 
there was less hope than ever ? that he must v^ait on 
indefinitely, perhaps for years? It seemed as if she 
ought, it was her duty, to write and set him free ; yet 
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she had made him the offer once, and he refused to listen ; 
and warm at Lizzie's heart lay the thought of his truth 
and his patient love. She could not — she could not 
with her own hand cut herself off from the one joy and 
hope of her patient life. Perhaps, as he had said, she 
would yet be shown the way. A light might dawn for 
her as for him, if she were still patient and dutiful. 
Then, as she looked at the picture, the thought came 
into her mind of the pretty English girl who had come 
to them on that wet summer afternoon, who, as Maggie 
said, " held a work " about that very photograph. She 
knew him ; she lived in the same place. The thought 
came back to Lizzie with a sudden undefinable pain. 
She was so sweet-looking and attractive, that south- 
countiy girl, even in all her draggled misery, when she 
had lost her way on Benachie. Her bright pathetic 
eyes and sweet smile had gone straight to Lizzie's own 
kind heart ; and some subtle instinct told her that any 
man would be smitten with them — would be attracted 
hy such a face and figure; and she must surely be 
amiable and clever too. Perhaps if Calder were thrown 
much with her, he would come to like her, and to grow 
tired of waiting on for Lizzie ; and what girl could be 
blind to the merits of Calder ? Oh ! if he had only 
been able to stay on in the old country, where she 
could sometimes see him and speak to him 1 But he 
wrote to her very seldom : of course he was busy ; and 
her letters, she knew, were so poor and stiff, and ill- 
expressed, they could not be much to him. She would 

2 
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not doubt his faith and truth ; still the vague thoughts 
— hardly suspicions — which would float in her mind when 
she remembered the bright face of her unknown visitor, 
seemed almost too much, added to her own and her 
father's disappointment ; poor man, she could feel only 
too sorely for his trial. So she shed many quiet tears 
as she pressed the photograph again and again to her 
lips. Then she quietly replaced it on the mantel-piece ; 
and took down her well-worn and well-studied Bible, 
to seek and derive therefrom the comfort she failed to 
obtain elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NEWS OF THE VOYAGERS. 

The traces of the great storm disappeared in time, 
and the village of Cheveley began gradually to assume 
its normal appearance. 

After the weather cleared up, Minnie Warham re- 
ceived an invitation to spend a little time with an aunt 
in London, which she was glad to accept after her long 
and rather lonely winter ; and she took her maid with 
her. 

Selah welcomed the change. She liked a change at 
any time ; and just now removal from Cheveley 
Would save her the constant strain, which it had 
become to her, to avoid and discourage the occasional 
meetings with and ready civilities of McArthur. She 
felt restless too, as the time drew on for the return 
of the squire's yacht. It would be hard to say whether 
she most looked forward to or dreaded its return, as the 
sealing of her fate. She had spoken the truth when 
she told her grandfather that she was in no haste to 
get married. She had an ease-loving though not an 
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indolent nature, and the life of comfort and prosperity into 
which she had been brought had not yet lost the charm 
of novelty. She had besides the abiding and increasing 
consciousness of weak health, which made her shrink 
ahnost involuntarily from physical exertion, from the 
idea of taking upon herself the responsibilities and cares 
of a hard-working married life and duties. That was 
not all. The winter's experience had taught her that 
try as she might to be true to her cousin, a word, a 
look, a hand-shake from " Mr. Mac " would set her heart 
beating and her cheek glowing as poor Leonard Bastiani 
had never been able to do: that she could not help 
counting on the chances of seeing him, remembering 
and recalling his looks and words, the more even since 
the enjoyment of these was a forbidden and dangerous 
pleasure. Yet there was no help for it, she knew. Had 
she known sooner ; had she sooner had the courage to 
tell her cousin that her feeling for him was not what 
she had believed ; that she could not return his love as 
he had a right to expect ; it might have cost her some- 
thing, no doubt, but it would have been better for her- 
self and him, in the end. But she was afraid of him 
in her heart : she could not refuse what he asked her to 
promise ; and she was fully aware too of the solemnity 
of the vow which he had almost forced her to take. 
She was true and conscientious according to her lights ; 
and she had no intention of breaking her vow. 

As for Mr. Mac, his numerous duties, responsibilities, 
and interests, during the absence of both master and 
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mistress, ought to have been enough to keep him from 
wandering thoughts; but it was not so. This second 
absence of Selah's showed him almost more than the 
first how much she was in his thoughts ; and though 
he hardly saw her but in church, the mere feeling that 
she was away seemed to cause a blank and deadness in 
all around. His news from the north was hardly cheer- 
ing too. In one of her few short letters, Lizzie just 
mentioned the .fact that the merchant and his sister 
were both leaving at May term. Poor Maggie, she said, 
was not making much of it, though she was now able to 
go " through the floor with a stick." The facts needed 
little comment. 

It was some time now since Minnie Warham had had 
any letters from her brother, and she looked, Selah 
thought, a little grave and anxious, as was natural. 
One evening, after they had been about three weeks in 
London, however^ Minnie said, when she came up-stairs 
to dress for dinner : " I have heard from Mr. Warham 
at last, and he is coming home ; so we must pack up, 
as I must go back to Cheveley the day after to- 
morrow. I think he will be in England almost as soon 
as his letter.'^ 

"Oh, indeed, ma'am," was Selah's matter-of-fact 
response, but she went first red and then white. 

*' He is quite well, he says, but they have had such an 
escape," Minnie went on. "They got into a terrific 
gale, and for some hours were in frightful danger. 
The yacht was very much damaged, so he is leaving her 
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at Messina for repairs, and coming home overland him- 
self — leaving the yacht to follow when she is ready." 

" Oh indeed, ma'am." 

"Mr. Warham speaks so very highly of — of your 
cousin, isn't he ? Bastiani," said Minnie rather diflS- 
dently. " He says he makes such a capital sailor, and 
all that time they were in danger he was so steady and 
cool, and the captain likes him so much. I think it is 
nice for Mr. Warham to have one of our own Cheveley 
men^ with him " — she stopped, feeling rather doubtful of 
her ground ; but Selah made no sign. " Are you not 
well, Maynard ? '* Minnie asked presently. " You look 
so pale." 

" IVe a little headache, thank you, ma'am." 

" I'm afraid London doesn't suit you, does it ? Don't 
sit up for me to-night if I'm late — I sha'n't want any- 
thing." Minnie was, for a young lady going out, the 
most considerate of mistresses, and it was a quiet time 
of year ; so that Selah had had no late hours to cause 
her pale cheeks and heavy eyes. 

Next day was a good deal occupied by the necessary 
preparations for Miss Warham's rather sudden return 
home. But when on the following they had ac- 
complished their journey, behold the squire was there 
before them ! He had indeed closely followed his 
letter (which had been forwarded to London), and when 
they drove up to the door he was standing near it, 
talking to McArthur, who had been with him, and was 
just finishing their business together. It was a joyful 
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surprise to Minnie ! And while the first greetings were 
going on, Mr. Mac came round to the other side of the 
carriage, where Selah had alighted and was taking 
out bagfe and wraps. " How do you do, Miss Maynard ? 
This has been a lovely day for your crossing. I was 
calling for old Mr. Maynard yesterday, and he is very 
well, and looking forward to seeing you I " And then 
he shut the carriage-door for her, raised his hat with 
a bright smile and walked away. 

On going into the housekeeper's room, Selah found 
a letter awaiting her, stuck up on the mantel-piece — a 
foreign letter, with a curious stamp and many strange 
post-marks. Only one person was likely to send her 
such a letter; and with a curious mixture of trepidation 
and curiosity and pleased surprise, she unfastened it, 
and read, in a straggling, unformed handwriting, the 
following missive : 

" Dear Selah, 

" This comes hopping to find you weU as it 
leaves me at Present, but we was in A great gale 
Monday was a week and I thought it were all up with 
the sea Gull, we run afore the wind three and a half 
hours, but thank God we run her ashore at last dis- 
abled, has to lay up for repairs so as squire gone home 
over land and I hope as he as got safe, we shall foller as 
soon as she is fit for sailing wich I hope wont be long 
for I want to see you very bad my Dear love I hope 
you mind all what we spoke together and keeps you no 
^ho at Arras lenth and it will be all right once I get 
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home, you mite as well give your Warning soon, this 

is a queer place and queer folk but I can Not rite 

more. 

" Your true and faithful lover, 

"Leonard Bastiani." 

Now it was quite unjustifiable of Selah, who ought 
to have been delighted to receive this well-intentioned 
if awkwardly-expressed missive ; but it is nevertheless 
certain that her heart sank lower and lower as she 
perused it, and she would have been glad if the repairs 
of the unfortunate ' Seagull ' had been protracted 
indefinitely. A slight flush, almost of indignation, 
mounted to her cheeks as she came to the latter part of 
the letter. 

" Give my warning, indeed I Master Leonard is much 
mistaken if he thinks I'm to be dictated to in that way. 
No, I don't give my warning till I sees him ashore ; and 
not then, if I ain't stronger than I am now. Tired, 
Mrs, Morris ! " she went on aloud, in answer to that 
good woman's inquiries: *' Just ain't I, that's all? and 
dying for a cup of tea, for I couldn't take nothing all 
day ; the train makes my head ache so bad. Well, I 
am glad we're back again, for those London stairs is 
dreadful; took all my breath away, they did!" and 
Selah tossed off her hat and leant back in Mrs. Morris's 
big arm-chair, apparently overccMne with the mere 
recollection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER WALK TO DERING. 

After the severe winter, the spring came in fair and 
mUd. McArthur had never seen an English spring 
before ; and though his thoughts might be supposed to 
run mainly in a practical utilitarian groove, he was by 
no means insensible to the softer side of nature. Bather, 
in his present frame of mind, it harmonized with his 
feelings to see the woods and hedgerows and fields 
blossoming with wild flowers; simple and common 
flowers, it is true, but unknown in their profusion in his 
own native district. Those primrose-garlanded hedge- 
rows and violet-sprinkled banks seemed only a fitting 
framework and setting to the picture so vividly im- 
pressed on his thoughts; the fair face and figure so 
constantly present to his mind's eye, even though his 
actual glimpses of it might be but few and scanty. 

For in those early, bright, but often fickle, spring 
days, Selah was very little out of doors. He never met 
her in the wood walks, or on the grassy downs behind 
the house, or on the Dering road ; and if she came to 
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Miss Whitmore's, it was generally when he was out; 
not "tea-time," or any set and social time. After 
church he nearly always managed to greet her; but 
that was a short formal greeting, in public. And she 
did not go regularly every Sunday, as formerly, to old 
Jim's. She found the walk there and back tiring, 
between churches; she had no longer the old com- 
panionship on the road ; and she had a nervous dread of 
meeting McArthur — a dread that became almost morbid 
as time went on, and the return of the ' Seagull * might 
be expected any day. 

But one Sunday — one bright early April afternoon— 
Selah thought she would summon courage and energy 
to walk down to her grandfather's. She had been 
doing some work for him in her spare hours, which she 
wished to take down ; and she had been feeling besides 
a dull heavy depressed sensation of late in head and 
limbs, which she felt as if a breath of the sea-wind 
would help to chase away. 

She chose the field path ; the path which she and 
Lin had walked together in the autumn, that day when 
he had first spoken seriously to her on the subject of 
marriage. It brought that walk vividly to her recol- 
lection. And it was by no means 'soothing to her feel- 
ings just then, when in crossing a strip of grassy furze- 
sprinkled pasture land before the actual descent to the 
Chine was reached, she saw, coming in the opposite 
direction, the figure of the Cheveley bailiff. 

She was indeed a fair vision to him, as she came 
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across the sunny grass, like an incarnation of Spring her- 
self; and yet, alas ! hers was rather autumnal than vernal 
beauty, the loveliness that betokens waning and decay. 
She had grown much thinner of late, though her face 
still kept its pretty rounded outline : the glitter of her 
eyes was too bright to be natural, the peach-bloom spot 
on her cheeks too hectic ; and when she smiled it was 
with that peculiar sad sweet transparent look which 
one meets only in the consumptive. But McArthur 
was not familiar with these tokens, and he only thought 
that she was, if possible, lovelier each time he saw her ; 
lovelier now in her retreating coyness than when she 
seemed rather inclined to lead him on. 

His face lighted up and his steps quickened as he 
perceived her. 

"Miss MaynardI this is indeed a fortunate chance 
for me. I did not expect you would be down to- 
day;' 

"No, didn't you, Mr. Mac? Well, I haven't been 
for so long that as 'twas such a fine afternoon I thought 
I would. You're going Cheveley way ? " 

" Well, I was ; but I don't know indeed that I was 
going any way in particular. I like these fields above 
the sea, they ai'e so breezy, and the air is so much freer 
than about the village." And without more ado Mr. 
Mac turned and coolly settled himself down to walk the 
same way as Selah. 

Well, she could not help it. She could not bid him 
go home and not follow her, like a stray dog. It could 
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not matter much, if they once took a few steps side by 
side. They would be wide enough apart soon. 

" How come you to have left Bran at home, Mr. Mac ? 
Has he been misbehaving ? " 

" Bran ? ah ! poor fellow. You did not know then, 
I have lost him." 

" Lost him I What, run away ? " 

"No; not that. They've poisoned him." McArthur 
spoke shortly, with suppressed anger in the quiet 
tone. 

" Poisoned him I Oh, I say, Mr. Mac, what a shame ! 
Are you quite sure ? " 

"Quite sure. He had been out one night. And 
after he came home he grew very unwell. I was 
frightened for a while he was to go mad — but I just 
tied him up, and waited — and he died. Mr. Whitmore 
and I examined him. I have not any doubts. They 
say the shepherds lay poison for the foxes in lambing 
time, but the lambs are well up by now. I have my 
own ideas on the subject." 

" 'Tis a shame — a burning shame I '* Selah cried, her 
beautiful eyes full of tears. " Such a fine fellow — and 
so knowing and good-tempered — I am sottjJ* 

" It is so kind of you. Miss Maynard, to vex so much. 
Indeed it gave me quite a sore heart when the poor 
fellow looked at me so piteously in his trouble, and 
I couldn't assist him iu any way. I have set inquiries 
on foot ; but even if I were discovering the oflFender, it 
will not bring back my poor dog." 
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" No, indeed ! 'Tis like losing a friend, isn't it ? I 
don't seem to know you without Bran." 

McArthur walked on for a few moments silently; 
then he said : 

"Do ye know, I was thinking it was almost worth 
while losing him, if I were to get such sympathy ? Ye 
don't know. Miss Maynard, what it is to me. And the 
more so as I fancied of late — well, maybe ye'll not be 
pleased if I teU ye what I fancied ? " and he turned 
and looked, with rather a deprecating smile, into her 
face. She cast down her eyes and spoke not. " I had 
thought ye know, some way, that you were aflfronted — 
Td maybe done something to annoy ye, though I 
couldn't tell what. But maybe 'twas only my own 
fancy — ^we met in so seldom." Selah still found no 
words, though she raised her face, and put her hand on 
her bosom, as if breathless. 

"I am walking too fast for you," he said, in sudden 
concern. '* See, here is a bar we can rest on ; you are 
surely tired." 

Yes, here was a bar — the very stile on which she and 
Lin had rested together. Selah almost shuddered at 
the coincidence. She sat down ; she could not help it, 
for her breath came short and quick, and her limbs 
trembled under her. Neither could she help it that 
McArthur sat down beside her, across the top bar of the 
stile, just as Lin had done. She felt as if she were in a 
sort of dream — a half-painful, half-happy dream, from 
which she had no power to wake or escape. She must 
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sit there whether she would or no, and wait for what 
should follow, what he might choose to say. 

For some minutes he said nothing. He wanted time 
to collect his own thoughts, to calm the throbbing of 
his own heart, to weigh his own words. Here he was 
with this beautiful girl beside him ; it only wanted a 
word from him, he felt, to make her his own. And yet 
he could not frame that word. It was not the thought 
of Leonard Bastiani that withheld him. He knew, 
qertainly, that common report had given Selah to her 
cousin, before he came ; but he did not know of the 
moonlight tryst and the solemn troth-plight. It was 
another face that came between him and Selah — a pale 
gentle girFs face, with big grey eyes, a face that he had 
loved so much — ^yes, had loved, and loved still. But he 
was well nigh tired of the constantly-deferred hope, and 
was fain to think that Lizzie Mathieson could not really 
have given him her whole heart, could not care for him 
first of all, or she wojild have freed herself before now. 
Was it the tempter's voice that spoke to him in poor 
Lizzie's own words — " It seems near a sin to waste all 
your best years waiting " ? 

So he sat grave and still, looking out over the sea. 
He did not hack and notch the bar of the stile as 
Lin Bastiani had done. Selah could see the marks of 
those cuts now, in the old weather-worn wood, and she 
felt as if they had been scored on her heart. She 
could not help, as she* too sat silent, contrasting her two 
admirers together, with a contrast favourable in all 
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respects to this one. He was so gentle, and tender, and 

considerate : his voice was like a woman's for quietness 

and gentleness, though it did not lack the manly 

strength. He looked such a gentleman too — whether in 

his nice every-day grey shooting-jacket, or, as to-day, in; 

his Sunday garments — ^as good in cut and texture as the 

squire's own. Poor Lin, with his oflFending long locks 

and his earrings, in his very best Sunday clothes, would 

never look anything but a working-man. McArthur 

had a handsome gold Albert chain, with a locket (Selah 

wondered what was in it), and a gold hunting-watch ; 

whereas Lin's was a venerable silver turnip, inherited 

from his father, with a common guard. McArthur had 

a well-to-do, well-cared-for appearance about him alto* 

gether ; and as for good looks — well, to be sure, Lin 

was a handsome fellow, and she had heard people say 

he was like a picture ; but, on the whole, I think she 

rather preferred the genial ordinary bonhoinmie of 

McArthur's face. All these little things were very 

trivial weighed by themselves, though they might help 

to turn a wavering scale ; but they were as nothing to, 

or rather, they were part and parcel of, the one great 

fact, that for good or evil, McArthur held the key of 

Selah's heart ; that he was the one man who by some 

subtil influence, for which in the first instance neither 

he nor she were responsible, had awakened within her 

soul that mysterious sense of sympathy and affinity 

which, for want of a better word, we call love. 

Selah was the first to speak^ after all. 
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" Do you think you shall get another dog, Mr. Mac?" 

He started a little : her words were abrupt, and he 
was not thinking of dogs. 

*'I have not thought. I may do so, in time ; but if I 
got one here it would not be the same to me." 

" No : Bran was quite an old friend, wasn't he ? " 

*'And he came from my own home. He was a 
stranger here, like myself. The people here don't like 
strangers, apparently." 

' ** Don't they ? But you ain't a stranger now, are 
you ? " 

She hardly knew what she said. 

" Not to every one, I hope. I would be very sorry if 
I thought yov, looked on me as a stranger, Miss 
Maynard." 

Selah said nothing to this. 

"And I hope — I hope we will grow less and less 
strangers to each other — ^as — ^as we live longer," he 
went on. " I would like, any way, that you would look 
on me as a friend." 

He paused again, and looked at his companion. But 
Selah made no response yet. She was gazing absently 
it seemed, yet intently, at the sea. McArthur followed 
the direction of her gaze. The calm blue was dotted 
over with many vessels, going down Channel before the 
wind, a common enough sight when the wind was 
favourable. One little sailing vessel was coming in the 
opposite direction towards Dering ; she had been tack- 
ing for some time, and was now coming rather near the 
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land. A beautiful little craft she was, with her white 
sails lighted up by the sun, as she bore on her way. 
But to McArthur, knowing little practically of shipping, 
her appearance did not suggest anything in particular. 
It was not so with his companion. Selah was too truly 
come of fisher-folk not to recognize a vessel when she 
saw it. She sat for a moment or two longer, her eyes 
wide, her lips apart. Then every trace of colour fled 
from her cheeks and lips, and she sank down at the foot 
of the stile in a dead faint. 

McArthur was terribly frightened. For a moment he 
looked round, to see if help were near, he felt so help- 
less to aid her ; and yet he could have almost found it 
in his heart to pray that no one might pass that way, so 
embarrassing was the situation. Rallying his wits, he 
gently laid the insensible form level upon the ground ; 
with trembling fingers, clumsy and awkward through 
their diflSdence, he unloosed the fastenings of her dress 
at the neck ; then, casting around for further means of 
restoration, he perceived a little clear water in a ditch 
beside the hedge, and dipping therein his handkerchief, 
he bathed her brow and hands. But for a long time, it 
seemed to him, his eflforts had no success ; the face still 
kept white and motionless, the very breathing seemed 
arrested, the pulse almost insensible. He had never 
seen such a swoon, much less had a person in such a 
state on his hands ; and, as he knelt, and watched, and 
strove his best for her recovery, his anxiety and fear 
became each moment intensified. 

P 2 
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What words were they that broke from him at last in 
despairing agony, that were borne dimly in upon the 
girl's returning consciousness, through the throb and 
rush of her own pulses, like the murmur of the sea in 
her ears ? 

** Selah, SeJah ! my dearest, my sweetest lassie, look 
up ! For Heaven's sake give me one word I '* 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. MAC CONFESSES. 

Very slowly and gradually the colour of life came 
back to the pale face : the dark-fringed eyelids were 
languidly lifted, and Selah strove to speak* 

"Thank God," McArthur said fervently. "You are 
commg round, Miss Maynard," he added more cheer- 
fully. " Do you feel a little better ? " 

" Where — what is it ? '' she asked faintly, trying to 
look round. " I don't see. Where am 1 1" 

" Ye'll be all right in a little. If you will allow me 
— if I may lift you just a bittie " — and he put his arm 
under the girl's shoulders and raised them, as he knelt 
beside her, so that for a few minutes her head rested 
on his breast; and what those few minutes were to 
Mr. Mac, how shall I attempt to describe, as he looked 
down in tender solicitude on the pale sweet face ? 
'* That's right, ye're looking just a bit more yourself," 
was the first thing he said, as she tried to lift herself 
up, but was still unable to do so. 

" Where is it ? " she repeated, in a distressed tone. 
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" Just where we were — aside the stile ; look, see." 
"Lift me up a little more— let me look at the 
sea." 

" Oh, certainly," said McArthur, doing as she desired ; 
but the bars of the stile interfered with her view, and 
she was not satisfied. " Let me stand up^-don't mind 
me — I'm better now," she went on. 

" Are you really able to rise to your feet ? " 

" Yes. Just give me your hand — thanks ; now don't 
mind. I must go on." 

"You had better just sit a while, to come right to 
yourself," McArthur urged. 

" No, I'm going to grandfather. I've sat too long as 
it is. The time's getting on. Don't you mind, Mr. 
Mac — I shall do now." 

"I certainly could not leave you. Ye might grow 
giddy again." 

" No, I don't think so. You mustn't come no farther 
with me — really you mustn't." 

" Just to within sight of the cottages. You cannot 
object to that. Miss Maynard ? " 

Selah drew herself up to her full height, and turned 
to him, almost imperiously. " No, Mr. Mac. I'm very 
much obliged to you — and I'm sorry I was so foolish— 
'twas the warm day, I suppose, and my breath is so 
short sometimes, I get easy overcome ; but I wish you 
to let me alone now." 

He looked in her face-r-a pleading, reproachful, 
sorrowful look. " I must do as you bid me, Miss 
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Maynard. But I shall keep you in my sight till you 
get to the cottages. I consider it my duty, after what 
has taken place." 

" Come on then/' she said, in a strange altered tone. 
*' As far as the turning of the path. The sea makes 
me giddy just now." 

They walked on for a few paces. And then Selah 
suddenly pausing and pointing to the sea said : " Do 
you see that yacht, Mr. Mac ? she's running in straight 
for Dering point, ain't she ? " 

" I dare say," said McArthur shortly, 

"Don't you know her? That's Squire Warham's 
' Seagull ' — my young man's ahoard of her, and when 
she comes in, we're to be married." 

The words struck him like an electric shock. 

" Heaven forbid ! " escaped from him in a tone of 
deep pain. " You cannot mean it ? " 

" Hush — sh — sh ! " she said, laying her hand on his 
arm. " 'Tis time I told you, isn't it ? as you're an old 
friend now. Ain't you glad ? " 

She spoke in a strange excited tone, and her expres- 
sion and manner were altogether so unusual that 
McArthur could not tell what to make of her. 

" Glad ! " he exclaimed passionately : " glad ! do you 
know what you're. sayin' ? Can you not see, have you 
never guessed, what my feelings are towards you ? Oh, 
Selah ! say it's no true ! " 

" No, but it is true. I — I didn't think you'd take 
it so, Mr. Mac — seriously I didn't" And Selah looked 
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much inclined to collapse into tears, but struggled 
bravely against them. 

" I wasn't meaning to trouble you — or to vex you 
just now," he said, " when you were so unwell. God 
knows, I would not say a word to pain you, Selah — ^let 
me call you Selah this once — I have loved your sweet 
name, and had it in my prayers so long. I have no 
right, alas 1 even now to speak to you as I would like — 
but your information startled me so, that — ^that — may 
I ask how long this has been made up?" he ended 
abruptly. 

" Why— oh, just before he sailed." 

" He— what, the lad Bastiani ? " 

" Yes." 

"Indeed. Well, you must do me the justice to 
believe that I was unaware of that. But I should like 
just to clear myself," he went on. "Your influence 
upon me, from the first time of our meeting, has been 
such as — as I never before experienced : I hoped, too 
fondly, perhaps, that in time — I might be able to 
inspire a similar feeling in yourself — but partly from 
the shortness of our acquaintance, partly from other 
circumstances, into which it is needless now to enter, I 
deferred making my intentions plainer to you, until I 
had obtained a better right to do so. And now — and 
now I am too late I " 

" Too late ! yes, *tis too late for me, anyhow," said 
Selah in a choked voice. And then she broke down 
altogether, and sobbed. 
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It was too much for him. He drew nearer and put 
his arm around her. *' Oh, Selah ! and is it possible you 
would have listened to me once ? " 

" Oh dear, Mr. Mac, I am very sorry," she sobbed 
out, quite losing self-command as she wept upon his 
shoulder: but all at once she started back and recol- 
lected herself. " No, 'tis done, and can't be undone — 
'tis no use to think. I've passed my word, my solemn 
oath almost — and I shouldn't be speaking to you like 
this, or you to me. Do you know" — with a little 
shudder-—" he'd half kill you, if he saw us together — and 
me too, perhaps, he's that passionate. Mind, when he 
comes back, you mustn't speak to, nor yet look at me, 
more'n ' good afternoon ' and ' good morning '—or you'll 
get me into such a scrape, 'cause I promised him I 
wouldn't." 

" You did ? and was this the reason you were so 
short with me, then ? " 

" I suppose so. I was afraid. And I thought 'twas 
only myself. I mean," checking herself and blushing, 
" I didn't think you cared for me, more than you was 
kind and civil to everybody." 
" Oh, Selah ! can nothing be done to put us right ? " 
" No, nothing, Mr. Mac." 

" Selah ! for any sake don't give me that ridiculous 
iiame. Let me be Calder to you, in your thoughts and 
your prayers. I can be nothing to you any other way. 
I deserve it all — all that's come on me. I would like — 
I would have liked to tell you more about myself, but 
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1*11 not hinder you now. There's the cottages, and you 
are just done out, I see. I cannot come further with 
you." 

"No. Only promise me," poor Selah said, in a 
terror-stricken last appeal, *' that you'll not notice me 
after this— not refer—" 

He drew himself up a little stiffly. " I hope I am 
capable of behaving with propriety under any circum- 
stances. You need not fear my annoying you by my 
attentions. Qood afternoon." 

" Good afternoon, Mr. — Calder," she said, with a little 
hesitation that was infinitely graceful in his eyes ; but 
she turned away, and in a few minutes he lost sight of 
her as she entered the cottage-garden. So he turned 
and walked homewards, with what heart he might. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAD BASTIANI. 

Selah went on into her grandfather's cottage. She 
put down the parcel she had brought him, and then 
after she had inquired after his health she said, with 
apparent cheerfulness, 

'* Squire Warham's yacht's coming in, grandfather. 
Shall us go outside and have a look at her ? " 

" Squire Warham's yacht be come, you say ? Ay, 
well. 111 come. Where's my specs ? No, no, you may 
let a-be the spyglass, Sely. 'Taint no moor use to I." 

However, Selah put the old heavy telescope under 
her own arm. She determined to put a good face upon 
things, as they were. She had screwed herself up to 
a sort of desperate courage at the present moment, 
whether it could be relied on to carry her through to 
the end or not. 

They walked to the bottom of the little garden almost 
on the edge of the cliflF, whence they overlooked the 
bay. And there was the ' Sea-gull ' now at the jutting 
point of headland, like a large butterfly poised at last 
^tei its flight. They were taking in the sails. 
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"Ay; 'tis the cut of squire's yacht, sure enough," 
said old Jim. " Well, I be thankful they've got home 
safe, I be, arter being so long in furrin parts. 'Tis a 
great mercy. Well, I suppose we'll see soon whether 
so be it's Lin Bastiani or Mr. Mac as '11 be your 
'usband." 

" Hush, you naughty old man," said Selah, with her 
old playfully imperious manner to him. ** You knows 
very well, Mr. Mac ain't — ain't nothing to me, nor 
never will be." 

" Well, well. The gals '11 go their own way, let old 
folks say what they like. Howsomdever, Mr. Mac's 
been kind to me — kinder to me than 'most any man I 
ever see. I'm sure comin' down snow-time, and bringing 
of me tea and broth, and comin' to see after my chimbley 
what smoked, and puttin' up a nice bit o' screen to 
keep the wind off my bed, which was all his own doin', 
as nobody told on 'un ; and come most every Sabbath 
arternoon he have reg'lar, since you was left off 
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" Has he ? " asked Selah, in a low tone of pain. She 
had not guessed all this of McArthur. 

" Ay, that he have. And one day I made free to ast 
him to have a bit of a prayer with me — and he made no 
objection, but just knelt down and put up beautiful 
prayers, he did. I do' know if they'd a-been out of his 
own head, or if they was some o' they church prayers, 
I ain't heard 'em a many years now ; but they was 
beautiful to listen to ; and then he ofifered fur to read 
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a chapter, and a terrible pretty reader he be, though 
he don't go for to expound, like some on 'em do's. 
But he's a gracious young man, and a true Christian, 
I knows for certain he be. And I'd a sorter hoped 
he'd a-spoke up to you, and you'd a-been married this 
winter, I did." 

*' Oh ! do hold your tongue, now," was poor Selah's 
impatient exclamation, driven almost beside herself. 
" There's a boat coming oflT — see now." 

She put up the telescope to her eyes, but her trem- 
bling hands refused to steady it ; she could see better 
without. There were two men in the boat now rapidly 
approaching the beach. One, from his dress^ might be 
the yacht's captain ; the other, who was rowing, Selah 
could not mistake. 

From their point of observation, they could almost 
hear the boat's keel grating upon the shingle. The 
elder of the two men got out, and after some directions 
to his companion, walked quietly up the cliff path and 
away towards the hamlet of Bering ; the other, after 
fastening the boat, sprang up the rough short cut to old 
Maynard's only used by the initiated. 

Selah hardly knew what passed in the interval — only 
a few minutes, during which she stood rooted to the 
spot — before a deep voice called 'out joyfully " Hallo ! " 
and she felt herself surrounded by a pair of powerful 
arms, lifted right off her feet, tall girl as she was, and 
swung half round in a clasp that seemed to imply 
absolute, undisputed possession of her, body and soul. 
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** Well, Selah, my own gal I this is jolly of you to be 
down here to meet me 1 " 

Selah murmured some breathless half-frightened 
greeting, and as soon as she was released, stood looking 
at him almost in wonder. For this seemed another 
Lin to the one who had gone away. A few months 
will often make a great difference in a young fellow 
who, if he has completed the measure of his stature, has 
yet room for a good deal of filling in and filling up of 
his outlines. And lin had never had such a time as 
the last five months in all his hardworking, struggling, 
orphaned life hitherto. He looked ever so much bigger 
in Selah's eyes ; and he had a fringe of black beard 
which made him look twice as old ; and he was besides 
improved altogether — more manly and less gawky, more 
of the regular sailor, less of the amphibious nondescript 
creature he had been formerly. If old ' Furriner Tony' 
could have revisited the scene of his earthly adventures, 
he ought surely to have been proud of this his descend- 
ant, who seemed to have inherited the fine features and 
agile figure of his Southern ancestors, with plenty of 
good English bone and muscle superadded. 

It was a genuine Cheveley accent that said, turning 
to the old man who was standing by : 

" Well, old chap, and how be you ? Hope I see you 
pretty hearty ? " 

" Well, I be just pretty nigh about my usual, the Lonl 
•be praised,'' old Jim replied. " WoVe had a terrible hard 
winter — terrible hard. I never see such a lot of snow 
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and ice, not since I were bam. My eyes be terrible 
bod, but seems to me you d' be growed since you was 
a^ay — you d' be growed a man, Leonard, 'be sure." 

"I hope I ain't growed anything else. *Tis a life to 
make a chap grow, anyhow." 

"And I hopes as you've growed in grace," the old 
man went on, " and takes more heed to your soul than 
you did used." 

"All right. Uncle Jim! I shall have som'un to 
help me at that now. Come, Selah," he added, taking 
her arm. " I wants to speak to you. I can't step up 
to church along of you to-night, supposin' you was 
going — I've got to stop and take the boat back; we 
ain't paid off till to-morrow. Captain's given me an 
hour just now, while he goes up to Dering village,' so 
I come straight up to ask where you was. Come, we'll 
sit on the cliffs a bit — 'tis nice and sunny." 

Selah obeyed meekly, and they sat down in a sheltered 
nook on the short grass with a higher projection of cliff 
behind them, and the bay at their feet. No fairer or 
more peaceful lovers' seat could have been for them 
than this. The warm sheltering cliff bank behind, 
reflecting the sun's rays, while it kept off ruder airs ; 
no sound to disturb save the * occasional cry of some 
wild bird, beside the ever-murmuring voice of the great 
sea below, lapping up in wavelets now upon the shingle ; 
nothing to be seen but the red cliff and blue sky and 
sea, the only object on which at present was the little 
' Seagull,' lazily rocking at her moorings off the point. 
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Surely, if at any time in her life, Selah ought to have 
been happy and thankful now, on this bright peaceful 
spring afternoon, with this handsome, devoted, and con- 
stant lover beside her, returned safe from the perils of 
his voyage to claim her ; ready to devote his life to her, 
to work for her, to worship her in his rough way. She 
ought to have been happy; and yet as she sat there 
beside him, and looked across the sea which had given 
him back to her, she felt as utterly miserable as it is 
possible for a woman to be, who knows that her heart 
and her hand, her &te and her inclination, must go not 
together, but far apart. Too late she had learnt that 
the man to whom at first half-involuntarny her heart 
and her fancy had strayed, fully reciprocated and shared 
her passion, and must share her suffering. She would 
have given in that moment worlds to be free ; and yet, 
sitting there spell-bound and tongue-tied, with Lin's 
arm round her waist, she felt that she could not move 
hand or foot to free herself. Why, if she were to look 
him in the face now and tell him the truth — tell him 
that her heart was not his, but that other's — ^would not 
the dark eyes turned on her so lovingly flash deadly 
hatred, and the strong arm be ready to dash her from 
him, over the cliff below ? 

" Well, Selah," Lin began, " so you got my letter all 
right — and you done as I told you, like a good gal, and 
come home." 

" Not quite that, Lin. I am still at Cheveley. I 
only happened to be over to see grandfather." 
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" What, you're still living at Cheveley, be you ? 
When's your time up then ? " 

"Oh, just when I give my warning." 

" When did you give your warning ? " 

" Well, I ain't spoke to her yet. I thought I'd best 
just wait till I saw — till you was come. It wouldn't 
have been no use me waiting and dawdling on at 
grandfather's, would it ? and you not come back." 

"Well, I suppose not," said Lin, who was in unusually 
good humour. " Dear, 'tis nice being home again ! I 
couldn't tell how I've been a-thinking on you, Selah, 
and counting the days. We've had a fine cruise 
altogether — and splendid sailing, all but that one 
time." 

" What, the gale ! that must have been frightful, 
mustn't it ? 'Twas a mercy you came safe out of that." 

" Ay, it was a pretty close thing. 'Twam't only me 
— Capt'n, as been several voyages, he thought it was all 
up with us, at one time. And you know, I thought, 
when we expected no more than all to go to the bottom 
together, that 'twasn't half so bad for squire as 'twas 
for me, for that he hadn't got no sweetheart, not as fur 
as I know'd — but I'd got my poor little Sely at home as 
would cry her eyes out if I'd never come home no more. 
There, my beauty, but you needn't cry now, need you ? 
I'm here all right, and I hope as I'm thankful." 

But Selah' s tears, so lately dried, began to flow afresh. 
She was touched by Lin's words, by his evident affec- 
tion for her; but it made her all the more miserable to 

Q 
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feel herself so utterly unworthy of it, so unable to 
respond to it. Would she indeed have " cried her eyes 
out " if poor Lin had never come back ? Nay, would 
she have cried for him as she had done just before for 
the man whose love she might not have ? 

" Come, come, Selah, don't go on like this here," he 
said at last. 

" No. 'Tis a shame of me,'* she said, lifting up her 
pale tear-stained face, " to give you such a welcome as 
this; but you must forgive me. I ain't very bright 
to-day. I suppose I'm tired with the walk." 

" You didn't used to be tired, walking fco Dering." 

" Yes, I did. And I ain't stronger than I was, that's 
the truth." 

" Of course you ain't — shut up in that there stuffy 
house at your sewing. Just let you get down to the 
Chine, and the sea. air '11 put you right in no time. 
Well, now, to come' to business — 'tis understood you 
gives warning immediate." 

« Well— must it be, Lin ? " 

"Yes — 'soon's ever you can. The month is longer 
nor I thought to wait." 

" But what work are you to get now ? " 

"I sticks to the fishing," said Lin, decidedly. "I 
done with land jobs. 'Tis kinder understood Fm to be 
in readiness if so be squire wants me any time, for the 
yacht again, or such like — but the sea's my line." 

" Dear, and you'll be always going off and leaving me 
alone, now the sea's took such a hold of you ! " Selah 
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said plaintively. "I shaVt like that — and have you 
going oflF on these long cruises, and getting lost." 

"Why, Sely, you be allers looking on the worst side 
of things now. Tis only news and thens squire be 
going, of course. He did say something of getting a 
fishing-boat, and going out o' nights along of me, for a 
lark. He's mad for the sea, if ever a chap wur ; 'tis a 
pity they hadn't sent him to it when he was a youngster, 
for he'll never be happy ashore. I expect his friends 
Inow'd it, when they got un a sharp chap like Mac to 
do his work at home for 'n. I say, what be you a- 
flushing up for, now ? You ain't been having nought 
to do with Mac ? You've kep' your word to me, eh ? " 

"I have, Lin," said Selah faintly, as her pink colour 
flitted away again. 

" Of course you have. And don't let me see you goin' 
red and white at his ugly name, that's all. We won't 
have no more words about Mac, I hope — now nor never." 
"No," said Selah, with a little fluttering sigh. "I 
think it's time I was getting back," she went on. " 'Tis 
late — and 'tis such a long walk — and I'm not able to 
hurry." She rose up rather wearily, thankful for the 
lift of Lin's strong hand under her arm, as she walked 
up the garden. 

" Sorry I can't go up the road with you a bit," he said. 
"Be you going to sing ' Strength and Stay ' to-night ? " 
"I don't know. But I sha'n't be back by church- 
time. I'm tired, and I'm going straight home." 
" You do look tired. Stay, I'd 'most forgotten this," 

Q 2 
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and Lin dived suddenly into his trouser pockets, bring- 
ing out a string of delicately-tinted foreign-looking 
beads. " See, I'd brought these up for you in case you 
liked 'em." 

" Oh, how pretty," Selah said with a faint smile. 

" Do-ey like 'em ? I got 'em at one of them 'talian 
places we put in at — I don't mind the name, there was 
so many on 'em. I got a few more odds and ends. I 
left 'em all aboard, exceptin' this knife — 'tis a queer 
sort of a one, ain't he ? Ah 1 don't you cut your pretty 
little fingers — he's sharp. I got that at Messina, the 
place where we bided so long — ^'tis the only f urrin name 
I do mind. Cap'en, he used to chafif me about my name 
sometimes — he says to me one day, * Bastiani,' he says, 
' you'll be lighting on some of your kin down here some 
of these days — there's a chap as like you as 'twas your 
brother.' Blest if I could see where any likeness wur— 
anyhow I knows he wur half my 'eight. I'm glad you 
likes them beads — ^they'll look pretty about your neck, 
if they wasn't pretty afore. Well, good-bye, then, if it 
must be. You'll be sure and speak up as soon as you 
can to the missus ? To-night, mind ! " 

" To-night 's Sabbath. I must wait till to-morrow to 
give warning." 

" To-morrow, without fail, then ? " 

"Yes, Lin; I will." 

" You're a rare good gal for doin' as I bids you. I 
shall be up to see you soon ; there can't be no objections, 
I s'pose, again' me coming to the house to ask for you 
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now, all fair and square, can there?" And so they 
parted, and Selah made the best of her way home. 

The next day, or rather night, just as she finished 
brushing out her young mistress's soft hair — a process 
which, tired as she was, she protracted as long as pos- 
sible — she said : " If you please, ma'am, I wish to leave 
this day month." 

" Oh, really ! " said Minnie, a little surprised. " I am 
sorry, Maynard ; but I suppose I ought not to be, for 
you will have some good news to tell me." 

"Thank you, ma'am." 

"You are going to be married, are you not?" 
Minnie asked a little timidly, for she saw in her glass 
such a white heavy-eyed reflection of the pretty face 
behind her, that she hardly knew if she were right in 
her surmise. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Selah, looking still more doleful. 

"Won't you tell me to whom it is, Maynard? Of 
course I feel interested." 

" To mv cousin, ma'am — Leonard Bastiani." 

"Yes? Well, I hope you will be very happy, and 
that he will be steady and good. Mr. Warham likes 
him, I know. I wish you all happiness." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Selah in an almost extinct 
whisper, and Minnie Warham ventured on no more 
felicitations. 

Very soon after Selah was lying with her throbbing 
head on her pillow, shedding floods of tears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MINNIE WARHAM GIVES HER ADVICE. 

It may be imagined that Mr. Mac did not feel par- 
ticularly at ease in his mind that night. It is only 
justice to him to say, that he had not the slightest 
intention of making known his attachment to Selah 
when he unexpectedly met her that day. He had been 
for some time fuUy aware of the state of his own feel- 
ings, and did not attempt to conceal from himself that 
he was in love with Selah, and anxious to make her his 
own, if he could obtain, in the first place, an honourable 
release from his seemingly hopeless engagement to 
Lizzie Mathieson. He had not the slightest doubt that 
she would set him free at once, if he desired it. But 
he had no intention of doing anything precipitate or 
premature. When he joined Selah in her walk it was 
only with the intention of carrying on the pleasant 
friendly intercourse which had been somewhat inter- 
rupted; of winning her gradually, it might be, and 
learning her dispositions. The full avowal of his feel- 
ings had been wrung from him, first by his intense 
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anxiety at her fainting fit, and then by the shock of her 
announcement to him. He felt that he had acted 
now unjustly by both Lizzie and Selah, and that the 
bitter disappointment was only his due reward. 

But that was not the real sting of the trial. Had 
he been the only suflferer — had Selah been happy and 
content in her own engagement — he might have borne 
it, and made no sign. It was not so ; she had shown 
unmistakably that she had given her heart to him, even 
before he had guessed, that she suflfered in an equal 
degree with himself, nay, even a greater : for she was 
bound to fulfil an engagement that was contrary to her 
own wishes, while he at least was free to live single, or 
to fall back, it might be after many years, on Lizzie 
Mathieson*s enduring affection. 

Much and long he pondered on the cruel circum- 
stances : not without serious thought, not without 
prayer, for he was a religious man, and high-principled 
and honourable. He had never in his life hitherto 
committed a mean action, or swerved from the path of 
uprightness. And the more he pondered, the more he 
felt the hardness of the case, the more he doubted 
whether there were not yet a way of escape. Selah had 
made a solemn promise ; but if there were sin in the 
keeping of it, would not the right course be to break 
it ? She would find diflSculty and pain in freeing her- 
self from its bond, but would she not forswear herself 
far more awfully if she went to the altar with one man, 
while her heart was given to another ? And was it not 
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monstrous that her life's happiness and his should be 
sacrificed to a fellow like Leonard Bastiani, merely 
through fear of his anger ? 

He sat up long past midnight, writing draught letters, 
correcting, re-writing, effacing, destroying, till he was 
half-bewildered; and at last lay down to rest to be 
haunted by painful dreams and more confusing waking 
thoughts. But he had come to one resolution before 
he lay down, and it was only strengthened when he 
rose. 

On the Tuesday after this eventful Sunday, Mrs. 
Morris went to call her young mistress in the morning, 
saying : 

" I thought you wouldn't mind me coming to you, 
ma'am, for Maynard's very poorly, and I begged her 
not to get up." 

'* Indeed ? " said Minnie, in concern. " What is the 
matter with her ? " 

" Well, I don't know, ma'am, that 'tis anything more 
than what she's had for some time ; but she'd a bad 
night, she said, and she do look wretched. If I was to 
say what I really think, I don't think the gal's ever 
been well since you brought her from Scotland last 
autumn." 

*' Don't you, Morris? I am very sorry; I have 
thought she looked delicate, and I'm sure I try to spare 
her, but she never complained. I hope she will get 
strong, as she's going to be married." 

" Married I " cried Mrs. Morris, astonished. 
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" Yes ; didn't you know ? — to young Bastiani. She 
gave me warning last night." 

** No, really, ma am ? and is she going to have that 
Lin, as they calls him ? Well, I must say I rather 
hoped as our Mr. Mac had took a fancy to her; he's 
always been so attentive and civil to her, and kind to 
the old grandfather.' I do feel sorry though for her 
being so delicate, for I like the gal ; she's quiet and 
agreeable — and I respect her,'I really do, for being what 
she is, for 'tisn't every girl would have conducted her- 
self as she has, so left to herself with only that old man, 
and brought up to chapel and all. No ; I wish with all 
my heart I may be wrong, but I've thought many a 
time lately as Selah Maynard won't live long to be any 
man's wife ; her mother went in deep decline, and she 
looks Uke it herself." 

It was no wonder that gentle Minnie Warham felt 
saddened, for she had taken a great liking to her pretty- 
faced, clever-fingered handmaiden, as well as a certain 
interest in her history and fate ; having heard about her 
from childhood as good Sarah Whitmore's " little orphan 
niece," about whom Sarah was wont to lament from 
time to time, as being given over to " them chapel- 
folks." As soon as she was dressed, Minnie went 
up-stairs to her maid's room, Selah having a little attic 
to herself. She found poor Selah in bed, looking very 
pale and ill certainly, and with very red eyes, as though 
she had cried all night. Selah half-started up when 
she saw her mistress. 
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** Oh, ma am, I am so sorry not to be up, but Mrs. 
Morris, she wouldn't hear of it. It's so kind of you to 
trouble coming up, I'm sure ; I never expected it." 

" I am sorry you are not well, Maynard. You should 
have told me before." 

'* I don't think 'tis anything more than usual, as I'm 
never very strong ; but I had such a bad night — I never 
slept the best part of it, and then I had such awful 
dreams — I thought I was in such trouble ! I hope 
you'll never know what 'tis to have such bad dreams, 
ma'am," Selah ended, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

*' I am sorry," Minnie said again. " But I thmk it 
shows you are not well. You must cheer up, you 
know. I hope you are going to be very happy." 

'*But Tm not happy," said poor Selah, breaking for 
once through the barrier of reserve. " I don't want 
but for to stay on with you, ma'am, as far as my wishes 
goes." 

" Oh, no, Maynard. It will be much nicfer for you to 
have a home of your own, and a good husband ; and if 
you love him very much," ventured Minnie, blushing in 
her heart-free maiden innocence, " you won't care about 
leaving us when the time comes, I'm sure." 

"That's just where 'tis, ma'am," Selah went on. "I 
don't love him — not like I ought, to want to marry him. 
Be sure, I like the lad well enough, as is my second 
cousin, and we've known each other all our lives ; but 
I don't want to marry him, though IVe given him my 
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word, poor fellow, and I can't seem to put him oflf no 
longer ; I would if I could." 

Minnie was silent, her open young face perplexed 
and grave. She was rather shocked at Selah's senti- 
ments, and felt her incompetency to act as adviser. 

"I'm so sorry for you, Maynard," was all she could 
repeat. " But — of course I can't judge so well for you 
as some people might — but don't you think it would be 
right and honest to tell him what your feelings are, 
straightforwardly ; and if he's a good man, though he'd 
be very unhappy at first, he would see that it was right 
in the end," and she stopped, half-frightened at her 
own presumption. 

"Oh, no, ma'am; I dursn't tell him. He've a hot 
temper, as I couldn't cross him no-how." 

" But then, I'm afraid it is not a happy look-out for 
you. You should consider it well." 

" *Tain't no use, Miss Warham. He loves me ; and 
if I marries him and tries to please him all I can, he'll 
never treat me bad, I'm sure ; but I can't put him oflf." 

" Well, I hope it will be for the best. Couldn't you 
ask advice of some friend of your own — some older 
person, Morris or Miss Whitmore ? " 

" Oh no, ma'am. I can't speak of it to nobody, nor I 
haven't," (Selah blushed as she made one mental 
reservation,) "and I wouldn't have spoken now, only 
you've been so kind to me. Miss Warham, and I know 
as you won't repeat it. Other people, they can't keep 
a thing to themselves, and 'twould be all over the place 
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directly. Thank you, ma'am, kindly, for your goodness. 
I'll be up by-and-by — perhaps I may be able to get a 
wink of sleep now." 

So Minnie left her, musing deeply. " Poor Maynard 1 
I wish I could help her. It is very sad ; but I suppose 
these sort of people often marry without having quite 
the love one reads of in stories. T wish Mr. McArthur 
Jiad taken to her — he is so good and clever, and has 
such a kind face. But I suppose in reality he would 
look higher 1 " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH LIN TAKES A HOUSE. 

" If you please, sir, the young man Bastiani wishes 
to speak to you." 

" Show him into my study, William." And there, a 
few minutes after, Fred Warham found the young man 
Bastiani waiting for him, cap in hand; looking very 
handsome, smart, and tidy, and a little shamefaced. 

''Please, sir, I wants to take the half of Barton's 
cottage, as is empty." 

"Barton's cottage at the Chine ? Ah, going to settle, 
Leonard, eh ? When do you want it ? " 

"Qettin' married next month," said Lin, looking 
down modestly. " I'd take 'un from the first of May, 
if you please." 

Mr. Warham considered for a moment, and Lin went 
on: 

" Please, sir, I been over the cottage ; and roof leaks, 
and staircase ain't safe." 

" No ? ah, well, it has been untenanted for some 
time, I daresay it wants a little doing up. I'll send 
HcArthur to look at it." 
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*' Asking your pardon, sir, I'd sooner you looked at 
un yourself." 

"I may do so very likely the first day Tm down; 
but McArthur can go at once, and he will know better 
what is wanted than I should." 

A lowering look came over the young man's face as 
he said : 

" I don't want to have MacHarthur down about any 
place of mine." And then after twirling his cap in his 
fingers for a few moments apparently hesitating, he 
came up a little nearer to the squire and said : " I asks 
pardon for making so free — MacHarthur ain't doing 
well by you, squire, not in no way — and I think as you 
ought to know it." 

" Why, Leonard, have you been finding that out at 
Messina ? " 

" No, sir," said Lin, showing his pearly-white teeth 
in a grin. " I know'd it afore I went — and I seen it 
since. He ain't doing you no good, but a lot o' harm. 
'Tis done in your name, and people don't know as you 
knows nought about it. He's always a-spying and a- 
meddling, that's where it is — and a-taking on hisself 
— and I could tell what I could tell." 

" Oh come, come, Bastiani, that's no business of yours. 
I don't want any tales brought to me. If you or any 
one have anything personal to complain of, let them 
come to me and make their complaint, and I'll inquire 
into it. But I don't want to hear a lot of rubbish of 
what people say." 
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"Would you please to let Mr. Hale the mason look 
at the house, if you ain t to see it yourself? *' 

" I don't know, just at present." 

" Be I to get it then ? " 

"Yes. I can let you have it. But I shall take what 
steps I choose regarding the repairs." 

" Very good, sir." 

And with a rather ungracious bow, and no word of 
thanks, Lin retreated. It will not be thought surprising 
that he went round to the back-door, where Mrs. Morris 
received him most graciously on Selah's account ; and 
further pennitted him and Selah to have a tSte-d-t^e 
talk in the servants* hall. He wished to arrange about 
taking Selah to see the cottage that day. He was all 
attention and care of her, when he saw her pale delicate 
looks. He would bring the spring-cart from the inn 
to take her to Bering if the walk was too much ; and 
Selah, having gained permission to have the afternoon, 
went and inspected the house with him — agoing all over 
it, and listening patiently to all that he had to say. If 
he was loving and unusually gentle towards her, she 
was meekness itself : she never objected to a proposal, 
or hinted at a doubt or fear ; but it was with a sad 
sweet, resigned meekness, as if the one great sacrifice 
made, nothing else could be of consequence, or worth 
contesting. 

When the inspection of the cottage was finished, Lin 
proposed to her to end their afternoon by a row on the 
water. "It'll be a nice little change for you, after 
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sitting so close as you been doing lately," he said. To 
this also Selah made no demur. It was a sweet spring 
afternoon, the sea calm as a lake ; and if Selah had felt 
tired and disinclined to lengthen her holiday, she was 
rewarded to some extent in the restfulness of gliding 
once more in the old boat — her namesake — over the still 
waves, the soothing silence unbroken but by the sea s 
murmur and the rhythmical roll and dip of the oars 
in those strong hands. She sat leaning over the side 
for so long without speaking, that at length her 
companion asked abruptly : 

" What be you thinkin' on, Selah ? " 

Then she started a little, flushing as was her wont 
now. In fact, as she leant looking over the water, her 
sick fancy had taken the thought, if some unseen rock, 
or sudden squall of wind or wave were to capsize their 
frail bark — such things had happened — how gladly she 
could give up her troubled perplexed weary young life 
to those green glassy depths ; how restfuUy they would 
sweep over her head and shut out all the pains and 
sorrows of this mortal scene. Perhaps, if such a 
contingency had actually arisen, she might have felt 
very differently ; but such, nevertheless, had been her 
thought, though she could not tell Lin so. 

"I don't know as I was thinking of anything in 
particular," was her evasive answer, " except how nice 
and cool the sea looks." And therewith she dipped 
her handkerchief in the water, and then laid it over 
her hot brow and eyes. 
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" Ay, 'tis cool enough," said Lin. " The sea's allers 
colder the warmer the air be. Not as I see that we've 
had any heat to complain of as yet." 

" Well, I think it's been a very warm day. I suppose 
that's how I feel so tired." 

" What, you're tired now, and you ain't walked not 
two steps ? " said Lin, in reproachful surprise. " The 
house ain^t so big as 'twould tire any one to go over 
it, sure." 

"I'm always tired now, somehow," said poor Selah, 
truthfully enough. " I shall make you a very good-for- 
nothing wife, Lin, if I don't get no stronger." 

" Not you I " answered Lin confidently. " *Tis the 
big house and the sewing as plays the mischief with 
you. 'Twill be another thing altogether when you 
lives up there," with a shake of his" head towards the 
cliflF. 

" Sha'n't I have any sewing to do up there then ? " 
she asked, with a sudden touch of the old playfulness, 
so long in abeyance. 

"Oh, I daresay, but 'twon't be like sewing mom, 
noon, and night, in Mother Morris's stuffy parlour. 
You'll find lots to do about your place beside sewing, 
I reckon." 

Lots to do ! Ah yes, Selah knew that but too well. 
She knew what her life had been even when she only 
" did for " her old grandfather. Rising early and sitting 
up late, washing, scouring, baking, mending, making — 
in one long ever-recurring, never-ending round ; if her 
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life was spared probably increasing cares, with decreasing 
strength to meet them ; what wonder that, ill in body 
and mind, poor Selah should recoil from the prospect 
of entering on this life, of undertaking these responsi- 
bilities, unlightened, too, by that heart devotion that 
should be the mainspring of all wifely duty and all 
wifely endurance ? And besides, there was the thought 
of that other man — ^that man who loved her, and whom 
she loved, though she dared not say so — living his easy, 
peaceful, placid life, so near : so near, that the chance of 
meeting him, of seeing him, even if they never spoke, 
would be a source of dread and pain. Then there 
came to her, on a sudden, a sense of doubt and fear, as 
to what after all might be her duty in this unhappy 
case ; her duty to herself and her betrothed. Did she 
not owe it to this great strong loving rough fellow to 
undeceive him, even now, at the eleventh hour ? — ^to tell 
him that she could only give him the empty husk, from 
which soul and kernel had departed ? Miss Warham 
had said something of this — dear little Miss Warham, 
who was so good and true and innocent, who could not 
have a thought for anything that was false and dis- 
honourable. To be sure. Miss Warham did not know 
all, could not tell how she was placed ; but she AaJ 
said it would be right to tell her lover the truth, when 
Selah had in some sense opened her heart to her. 
Well, supposing she ventured it — did tell him now — ^now 
that they were alone on the sea together ; let him be 
as angry as he chose, let him do to her what he would. 
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she could hardly be more miserable tban she was. She 
felt just then as if she should not care if be took her 
out to sea and drowned her like a kitten. She would 
speak. 

She lifted up her eyes and met his. There was 
neither anger nor suspicion in them now ; only some- 
thing of a man's questioning wonder at her mournful 
haggard countenance : but she felt somehow as if those 
great black orbs were fathoming her inmost soul, and 
all her courage melted away. 

"I'm almost afraid, Lin, I — we — " she scarcely knew 
if the words she tried to speak were audible or no. For 
her heart was thump, thump, thumping now with a 
painful rapidity that took away both her breath and 
the power of further utterance, and all the blood was 
singing and surging in her head. She clutched at the 
side of the boat to steady herself. 

" Selah ! Selah I " The great deep voice sounded 
like a lion's roar in her bewildered ears. " I say, 
what's up with you?" and Lin reached forward, and 
put a hand on her shoulder, and then administered a 
gentle shake, by way of restorative. 

She collected herself to speak then, but not as she 
had intended. 

" I don't feel well, Lin. I should like to go ashore." 

" Why you don't say as you're sea-sick ! " said Lin, 
ready to laugh at her for such a contingency. " Lie 
down in the bottom of the boat, if you be." 

" No, I ain't sea-sick. I'm sort of faint — and cold. I 

B 2 
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feel as if the sea was coming over my neck. Please take 
me back, Lin/' she said piteously, almost crying now. 

"And ain't I taking you back as hard's I can pull 
'gainst tide?" said Lin, jerking his stroke with some- 
thing of the old temper. "I'm hanged if you aint 
about the queerest craft I ever come across, Selah. 
There, I thought for sure 'twould freshen you up to 
have a bit of a row, as you used to be so fond on ; and 
now you must cry like a child to be took ashore afore 
we been half a mile. I wish as I know'd what wmld 
please you, I do!" 

" I'm very much obliged to you, Lin, I'm sure. I'm 
very sorry I'm so foolish," poor Selah said, as meek and 
submissive as ever. " You see, I haven't been on the 
water for so long. And I can't help if I'm not well, 
can I ? " 

"No; be sure you can't, poor gal. 'Tis no make- 
believe with you, anyhow — ^you be gone as white's your 
handkercher." 

She said no more till they landed, but sat, shivering 
now with absolute cold, the reaction in part of the 
strong excitement. That little scene had been enough 
to show her her helplessness to struggle against fate. 
Her lover might be kind and thoughtful and gentle 
towards her, but he was the same Lin, who had held 
this ascendancy over her from childhood ; and however 
she might feel in 'his absence, in his presence she was 
utterly unable to cross his will, to attempt to raise a 
scene. 
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He had almost to carry her up the cliff path, for her 
limbs were so weak and trembling ; and she was thank- 
ful to sit down and rest herself at her grandfather's, 
while Lin went to harness the pony which had been put 
up at the coastguard station. 

" Be's tired, Sely ? " the old man said, as his grand- 
daughter threw herself down panting in a chair opposite 
him, and began to fan herself with her handkerchief. 
"'Tis a nice artemoon to go on the water, though; 
youVe had a nice sail, you two, I'll be bound. Well, I 
s'pose you'll soon be able to have as much of the boat 
as you likes." 

Selah said nothing, and old Jim went on : ''I prays 
the Lord as Lin Bastiani '11 make you a good 'usband, 
I do's. He do seem fond, don't he ? " 

"Oh, he's very kind — when all goes smooth," said 
Selah, a little shortly. 

"He's a dale civiller, and quieter with his tongue, 
this time nor he ever was. That there yachting cruise 
done him a lot of good, seems to me. Ay, I hopes as 
you and him '11 be happy — no but what I'm sorry for 
Mr. Ma<;." 

" Sorry for him ? " 

" Ay, I'm sorry for he. He was here not long gone." 

" Here, to-day ? " gasped Selah. 

"Yes. He comed in here, after you was gone to 
Barton's. He said he'd got arders from squire to look 
at what was wantin' to be done to the house ; and when 
I said as you was just gone to see about un yourselves, 
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* Oh, never mind I ' he says, ' then I'll go another time/ 
he says. And he sits down a minute or two to rest 
hisself aiier the walk ; hut he didn't have nothin' to 
say hardly — seemed quite low-sperrited, he did." 

Selah rose up, and went across to the old man. "You 
stop this about Mr. Mac, grandfather. I don't want to 
hear it. And mind you don't say a word, not to Lin, 
about him being down here and looking at the house, 
and that ; you'll put him in a temper, as I shall have a 
nice ride home, if you do." 

" No, no, Sely. I won't go for to say nothin' as vexes 
you and Lin — since what's to be must be — only I hope 
as how you done what's best for yourself, as I done the 
best'I could for you. Be that Lin with the keert?" as 
a shadow crossed the window. " My eyes, they he so 
bad — worser and worser they be gettin'." 

" Yes, it's him. He's brought it to the grass outside, 
because I was so tired. I must say good-bye and go- 
he can't leave the pony." 

But old Jim got out of his chair, and toddled along 
beside his granddaughter to where the cart was stand- 
ing — on a bit of grassy waste, just outside the little 
cottage garden, but some way below the level of the 
road. He stood and watched her get up beside her 
lover. 

" Be kind to her, Leonard," he said by way of fare- 
well. " Be sure as you're good to Sely," 

" What, has she been telling you as I ain't ? " asked 
Lin, in pardonable surprise. 
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''No, no; not she. She ain't one to say the like of 
that. 'Tis I as bids you take heed how you do's by she. 
She been a good gal to me, and a good gal all her life 
long, and she deserves a good husband. Take you heed 
and mind what the blessed Word says : ' giving honour 
unto the wife, as unto the w'aker vessel'— don't you 
forget as she be the wake one, an' you be strong — an' 
treat her accardin' — *as heirs together of the grace o' 
life, that your prayers be Qot hindered.' I don't expect 
as you gives much heed to your prayers, but I hopes as 
she'll lead you — as we read again : ' they may be won 
by the conversation of the wives.' Ay, I hopes as you 
will ; and that's the best advice I can give you, Leonard 
Bastiani, an* it were to be my last words to you." 

" I say, old chap, you best see if you can't stow away 
that there sarmon behind, for I ain't got no room for 
it up here ! And if you got nothin' else to say, perhaps 
you'd stand ofif. I don't want to run you down, least- 
ways not if I can help." For old Jim was standing in 
front of the wheel, with his hand resting on the pony's 
back. 

"For shame, Lin !" exclaimed Selah, with an indig- 
nant flash out of the beautiful eyes, turned now with 
tearful affection upon the bent figure and rugged face 
of the old man — the guardian and friend of her child- 
hood and youth. " Good afternoon, grandfather dear," 
she added, leaning down to him, " and thank you kindly." 

"The Lord bless you, my pretty one," he said as he 
drew back, and Lin turned the pony's head. 
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He little thought, poor old man, what manner of fare- 
well that would be, as he watched with his hand over 
his dim eyes the receding cart ; Lin making the poor 
little hard-worked rat of a pony scurry up the rough 
track at merciless speed. 

They had a very silent drive to Cheveley. Once, as 
they passed the church and parsonage, Lin nudged his 
companion with his elbow, and said, looking into her 
face : " I be going to speak to parson Owen to-night, 
afore I goes home." And Selah's heart fell with a 
sinking dread, as she knew too well what that visit 
would be about. She could not even smile in reply. 

As they drove in at Cheveley lodge-gate, Mr. McArthur 
was just coming out in the opposite direction. He must 
have seen who were in the cart ; but he looked straight 
before him^ passing over to the small side-gate for pedes- 
trians without an attempt at recognition or greeting. 
Neither Selah nor her lover made remark or sign. The 
poor pony received one or two needless cuts with the 
lash — that was all. 

Poor Selah was very tired when Lin put her down at 
the back entrance. As soon as she ^ame in, Mrs. Morris 
put a letter into her hand, saying : *' Mr. Mac brought 
this up and asked me to give it you my own self, very 
particular. He'll be sending you a wedding present 
sure." 

Selah's pale cheeks flushed and paled again, as with 
fingers that shook visibly, she opened the envelope 
then seeing the first lines she hastily refolded the letter, 
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and turned to leave the room. She could not read it 
except hy herself, she felt ; she must run up to her own 
bed-chamber. She did not run, poor girl ! she had no 
breath for that, and the long old-fashioned attic stair 
took her many minutes to conquer, before, breathless 
and with beating heart, she reached her own haven of 
refuge, and flinging herself on her bed, devoured the 
contents of her letter with feverish anxiety. 

"My dear Miss Maynard, 

"After what passed between us on Sunday, 
and your announcement to me, it may seem that I have 
no right to address you. I have not ventured on doing 
80 without much thought and earnest prayer for guid- 
ance ; and if I err, I trust I may be forgiven. 

" I write to make one urgent request of you, namely, 
that you will grant me one last interview. I will not 
dweU now on my reasons for this request. They are at 
least honourable, and well-intentioned ; but should you 
see well to refuse it, I will abide by your decision. 

" I will wait for you to-morrow by the locked gate of 
the west field, between five and six. If you do not meet 
me by six o'clock, I shall infer that you refuse to do so, 
and you may rest assured I shall never trouble you again. 

" I am yours faithfully ever, 

"A. Calder McArthur." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LAST TRYST. 

When Calder Mc Arthur had written this letter, he at 
the same time penned the draught of one to Lizzie 
Mathieson. But he did not post it. He laid it by in 
his writing-case, for mature consideration, and to await 
the issue of his projected interview with Selah. 

He went through the business of that day as usual ; 
though his thoughts would frequently turn towards the 
evening, and the hours seemed to pass more slowly than 
he had ever known them do before. By five o'clock he 
was at the place which he had appointed. He let him- 
self through the locked field-gate, and waited inside the 
shrubbery, trying to calm his thoughts by moving up 
and down the walk as if inspecting the fences. It was 
a lovely spring evening, bright and still : just such an 
evening, only earlier in the year, as he had arrived at 
Cheveley, the last spring. The sides of the shrubbery 
walk were carpeted with primroses now : all through 
the little wood they gleamed out : primroses of various 
shades of pink, and also pure white, peeping here anu 
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there among the common yellow ones. The thrushes 
and blackbirds were singing loudly ; the distant sounds 
of the village came up softened through the still air : 
voices of children, and cattle, the bleating of the sheep 
folded below the down, the rumble of an occasional 
carriage bearing some early tourist: then the louder 
rattle and the well-known horn of the evening coach — 
the coach which had brought him to Cheveley nearly a 
year ago. All these sounds, peaceful and rural and 
wonted as they were, seemed to jar on McArthur's 
nerves now, as he waited : he could hardly bear the 
sound of his own footfall upon the gravel ; yet he did 
not omit to notice that a little above the locked gate 
was a fresh gap in the thorn hedge — a short cut 
probably made by some of the garden labourers, with 
whom McArthur was not unfrequently at war on such 
small matters. He had not really waited more than 
ten minutes; but it seemed to him an age. Would 
she come ? Would she be brave enough to make this 
venture, grant this last request, or . . . 

A light footfall, a scarce perceptible rustle, and Selah 
stood before him, approaching by one of the grass walks. 
She had her dark grey waterproof cloak on, down to 
her feet, a little black hat on her head : but what a sad 
changed face ! The last few days of dull hopeless 
resignation, alternating with nights of restless doubt 
and misery, had indeed made sad inroads on a constitu- 
tion already enfeebled beyond her own knowledge, and 
she looked like a pale shadow of the bright beautiful 
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Selah who had first so powerfully influenced his imag- 
ination; while even the short walk up the terraced 
pleasure-ground to the shrubbery, added perhaps to her 
agitation, had made her so painfully breathless, that she 
was obliged to stop, with her hand on her side, before 
she could even greet him. 

He hastened forward and took her hand, looking at 
her with a wistful solicitude that touched her more than 
words. 

"You have hurried yourself too much, I fear," he 
said. " You should not have hurried." 

" No, 'tis nothing," she answered. " I shall get my 
breath in a minute." 

'* Come up this way then," he said, drawing her arm 
within his own. " A little further from the gate. See, 
you might sit on this tree-stump." He pointed her to 
the stump of a tree which had been felled long since, 
and was now covered with ivy. She sat down thank- 
fully, and he stood beside her. 

" It is so good of you to have come," he said ; " and 
now I must try, the best way that I'm able, and teU 
you — let ye know, if possible, my great reason for asking 
this so great favour. We parted so hurried yon after- 
noon, I could not say much that has since occurred to 
me, and that indeed you had a right to know/' He 
paused, and she lifted her face to him for a moment, 
half in doubt, but cast it down again, and listened 
silently. 

"First place, I would like ye should know about 
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myself/' he went on. " When I came to Cheveley laat 
year, I left home virtually engaged to a young girl — a 
neighbour of my own at home, whom I had known and 
loved for some time. Had I had my own way, I 
would have married her then, and brought her here ; 
but unfortunately she has home duties which she 
considers have a higher claim upon her than any 
interests of mine, and has, whenever I spoke of 
marriage, persistently declined to leave her widowed 
father and invalid sister for me, until circumstances 
should allow of her doing so with perfect satisfaction 
that they did not require her. This is the fifth year I 
have waited for her ; and as far as I gather from her 
letters the home duties to which she is (of course very 
estimably) devoted appear to thicken upon her, and the 
chauces of her being free, to lessen. When we parted, 
indeed, she generously oflfered to free me from my 
engagement ; but I then told her I was willing to wait 
a while longer yet, although I never bound myself to 
wait for ever. Since that time circumstances have 
arisen which make it impossible to myself honourably 
to fulfil the engagement ; in which case I conceive it to 
be my duty, and the most honest way of acting, to tell 
her so openly. Wouldn't you say it was ? " 

" Well, I suppose it might be," Selah answered rather 
dreamily, as if the case did not concern her personally. 
" Only I don't know how I should like it if I was her." 

" No ; it will cost us both something ; but I consider 
it really better for both parties than the hopeless 
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waiting to which we were otherwise doomed. But that is 
not quite what I meant to speak of. Does this case — 
my case — ^remind you at all of any other similar ? " 

Selah remained silent. 

" In a case where a promise has been given — ^a sacred 
promise even — (and no person can hold a promise more 
sacred than I do) — and circumstances arise to prevent 
the honourable fulfilment of the engagement — ^is it not 
really the right course to break the promise rather than 
fulfil it dishonourably ? " 

" Who says I'm going to fulfil it dishonourably ? " said 
Selah, jumping at conclusions, but showing that she saw 
the application by her deepening colour. "I don't 
understand you, Mr. Mac." 

" Selah ! do you know what has happened to me, 
since I came ? I have met you — and to know you was 
to love you. That is my obstacle. I think I am not 
mistaken, from your own admission, in believing that 
you — ^that you could return my affection. I wish to 
ask you once just one solemn question — as before Him 
Who reads all hearts — whether is your heart really 
given, to that man Bastiani — or to me ? " 

" Oh, why do you torment me ? " poor Selah said, 
wringing her hands. " Surely I let you know enough 
— too much — ^before. What's the use, when I'm 
promised to him, asking where my heart is any more ? 
I can't do as I will, you know ; and you didn^t ought to 
press me." 

"Nay, surely, Selah — that ia the very reason— the 
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only reason that justifies me speaking to ye at all. 
You cannot do as you ivill, you say. I have thought 
over it so deeply — ever since we parted — I think I am 
in the right — ^although in this case, Heaven knows, my 
wish and my sense of duty go hand in hand. That's 
why I come to you to-night; to implore you to stop, 
or it is too late ; to pause before by your own act you 
wreck three lives ! " 

" Three Uves ! " 

" Yes. If you go to the altar with this man without 
loving him, you do him a grievous wrong — mind that." 

'' If I marries him I shall do my duty by him," said 
Selah. " I've no other intention than that." 

" Surely that is not all. And the Church's Marriage 
Service is very solemn, ye know. Did ever you read it 
through ? " 

" Yes, I have," she answered faintly. " I know all 
that. But if you put it ever so, I've gone too far now 
to draw back. I been to look at our house with him — 
only yesterday. And we're to be asked in church first 
time on Sunday — ^not as I'm going to hear it, no more's 
he — ^but I know he's been to Mr. Owen about it." 

" Yes, I know. All these things make it harder to 
draw back : but they are not irrevocable. It is not so 
bad, whatever, as to go to the altar with a lie upon the 
Ups." 

Selah shuddered and clasped her hands together, but 
did not speak. Perhaps he saw that his words had 
taken effect, for he said : *' Look at it not from my view, 
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nor your own, but his ; you owe it to him to undeceive 
him -to speak plainly to him." 

"There, it's just what I carCt do!" she broke out, 
plaintively. " My mistress, she said something of the 
same to me one day — ^but, law ! what does she know ? 
I m sure I've turned it over, lying awake at night, and 
gone on, and thought should I try ? — and then when he's 
beside me, I feel 'tis impossible. I was once going to 
try ; but I felt I could no more look in his face and say 
as I didn't love him that way, and wanted to cry off, 
nor I could fly — the very look in his eyes would kill me, 
he terrifies me so." 

" You are not terrified at me, Selah," McArthur said, 
bending down to her. " Ye are not frightened what 
you say to me ? " 

" No, certainly I'm not,'' Selah said, looking full into 
the kind eyes which searched her face so sadly and 
wistfully now — eyes neither blue nor brown, but a 
mixture of both, that wonderful tint that one sees only 
in mountain streams where the sun catches them. " I 
don't think I'd ever be afraid of you." 

" God bless you for saying so, Selah ! for your con- 
fidence in me ! No, I hope, I trust I would never 
terrify any woman, let her do to me [what she liked ; 
and yet I could almost wish I might terrify you this 
once for your own good. And will you spend your life 
then vdth a man who keeps you in bodily fear ? " 

"I don't think he'd use me ill," poor Selah said 
again. "He's been kinder and pleasanter this time 
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nor ever. He dont drink, not often; and he don't 
Bwear now, not like he used. No ; I don't believe as 
Lin would illtreat me, not if I'm good to him/' 

" Good heavens, Selah ! is that all you can say for 
Iiiin that's to be your husband ? And I — oh, Selah, if 
you will only give me the chance, what will I not do for 
you — how will I not guard you — as far as poor human 
love may — from the shadow of trouble ! Will ye no 
listen to me, and let me save you ? " 

He spoke with all the fervour of which he was 
capable, in the gentle accent of his native tongue, 
which can at times be so winning, and so she felt it ; 
but an overmastering fear was upon her — a fear which 
perhaps in her weak state of health and nerve had 
greater hold upon her than it might otherwise have 
had : a haunting dread of those dark eyes that had 
gleamed upon her in the moonlight, the jealous ears 
that had drunk in her trembling vow — " and by God's 
help so I will." 

" No, I can't ; you can't do nothing for me," she said 
at last, shaking in every limb. " I'm very, very un- 
happy, the Lord knows. I wish I'd never seen you — 
nor him. I wish I'd never been bom ! but what must 
be must, and perhaps it won't last long." 

" What way ' not last long ' ? It is for life." 

" Yes ; but I don't believe as I'U live long. They're 
always telling me my mother went in deep decline 
about my age. And I've been poorly this long time, 
if you only knew I Sometimes I feel that ill and tired 

8 
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I don't seem to care what becomes of me, nor where I 
am, so as they'd only let me be quiet." 

There was a plaintive ring in her voice that grieved 
him inexpressibly. 

" Do you remember that song you sang us once — ^the 
time you wouldn't sing ' Back of Benneree ' ? " she said 
presently. " ' Annie ' something — " 

" ' Annie's Tryst,' would it have been ? " 

" Yes. I know I thought it very pretty then ; 'twas 
about a girl and her sweetheart, and she tells him as 
she's dying, and they'll have their meeting in heaven— 
instead of here. I've often thought about it since. 
And I think it'll have to be something like that for us. 
Perhaps when we're angels," said poor Selah, in her 
curious muddle of popular theology, " we shall remember 
one another again, and not be afraid of meeting, where 
there's no more partings, and jealousies, and mistakes ; 
and ' that will be joyful I ' as we used to sing at the 
poor old chapel when I was a little gal. 'Twon't matter 
then, whether we've had a little more trouble down 
here below, will it ? " 

He could not answer at first. Religious man as he 
was, brave as he might feel to face earthly trouble and 
loss, this girl's simple words of ^faith and resignation 
were a rebuke to him — at once a rebuke and a lesson. 

" Well," he said at length, " if it is so ordained, I can 
say no more. I promised .to abide by your decision, 
and in your hands I leave it. I have done what was 
in my power to give you a way of escape : if you con- 
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ceive that it is impossible for you, I must not urge 
it further." 

" Tou are a good man if ever was one 1 " said Selah, 
with tearful earnestness. " You ain't angry — and you 
will forgive me, won t you, for not being able to do as 
you ask ? " 

"Forgive you, Selah ! It is rather I that should ask 
your forgiveness. I have made a sort of wreck of your 
happiness and my own, though it had been quite un- 
consciously. It will grieve me very deeply to see you 
unhappy. But I shall not be here to see it long. I 
shall leave this place whenever Mr. Warham can find 
a successor. It has been all a mistake my coming here 
at all. I have only done harm and made enemies, 
when I have tried to do my duty — according to my own 
notions of honesty. I do not understand the code of 
morals in this place — I never shall. But 1*11 have you 
in my prayers, ay, and in my thoughts too, I fear! 
wherever I may be ; and my wishes for your happiness 
will always be around you, though I may do nothing 
to further it." 

" Thank you," said Selah, standing up. " Then 111 
best be going in now, hadn't I ? " She spoke in a 
humble resigned tone, as if all the spirit and joy were 
crushed out of her life. 

'* Give me one kiss, Selah, before we part for ever. 
There can be no harm — since we are to ' hold our tryst 
in heaven.' " 

He held out his arms, and drew her to him, clasping 

8 2 
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her close — close to his heart, for one long moment ; and 
kissed the mute pale face upturned to him — once, 
twice. 

There was a rustle behind them in the hedge — a 
sudden crash ! crash ! of parted branches, and Selah 
started back with a scream : for there, having cleared 
hedge and brushwood in three or four long rapid strides, 
his whole form seeming dilated with rage, stood Leonard 
Bastiani. 

If an avenging angel had descended straight from 
heaven, Selah could not have been more startled. He 
had been to the town to buy some furniture, and 
intending to call and see Selah on his way home, was 
fain to shorten his walk bv a cut weU known to him, 
through the Cheveley grounds. He had heard the 
unmistakable voices behind the shrubbery hedge, and 
had come on them just in time to witness the final 
scene. 

He strode straight up to Selah first, hardly noticiDg 
her companion, and laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

" Now then ! you tell me the meaning of this here ! " 

He was quivering with rage, almost too angry to 
frame any words, bad or good, but he emphasized his 
question with a rough shake, as he clutched the collar 
of her cloak. 

" Keep your hands off the girl, ruffian ! " cried 
McArthur, interposing. 

" Keep off you ! " he answered, striking out at the 
other. '* She's mine, and I'll spake to her. So this is 
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your game/* with another shake. " I've caught you, 
have I ? " (with an oath). " A nice gal yov, be 1 " 

"Oh, don't kill mo, Lin I" cried the hapless Selah, 
clasping her hands. " I ain't done nothing — I only — " 

" You liar I you warn't meeting him a-purpose ? — ^you 
wam't kissing him? — you think I can't believe my 
eyes?" — and this time he flung her half-round with 
brutal violence, so that she sank upon her knees almost 
faint with terror. 

" You shall not treat her like that, coward that ye 
are ! " exclaimed McArthur, himself as angiy now, 
and with a more righteous anger. "She is innocent. 
Speak to me, if you have anything to say — like a man." 

He tried forcibly to interpose between them, and so 
succeeded in diverting Lin's blind fury to himself. The 
next moment the two men had closed, and were 
struggling in a desperate grasp. 

With self-forgetting courage, Selah, who had risen 
to her feet, threw herself between the combatants, and 
clasping her cousin's arm, endeavoured to drag him 
back; but he flung her ofif with a curse and a half- 
unconscious blow, and faint and bewildered she staggered 
trembling towards the house. She could not stay to 
watch them ; it was too terrible : she had never seen 
anything like it, though she knew that Lin had often 
been engaged in " rows " with his fellows on the coast. 

They were left alone now, the combatants, in the 
fair spring evening, with the prinu-oses all trampled 
around them ; struggling for what they scarcely knew. 
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only feeling that one must have the mastery before that 
desperate grasp was loosed. McArthur was the shorter 
of the two men, but he was strong and well-knit in 
proportion to his height, and he had also when a youth 
practised wrestling in the athletic sports of his own 
country, so that he had a certain superiority over his 
lithe and long-limbed opponent, whom Selah's inter- 
position had also placed temporarily at disadvantage. 
But he was not prepared for treachery. Whether the 
deed were premeditated, whether it were from anger at 
the unexpected protraction of the struggle, or from a 
mere impulse of deadly hatred, might never be known ; 
but suddenly withdrawing his right hand Leonard 
whipped out the Sicilian knife which he had adopted 
the habit of carrying about him, and made a desperate 
thrust at McArthur's chest. 

The Scotchman staggered back with a startled cry 
of pain. And Leonard, with a sudden revulsion of 
terror at his own act, relaxed his grasp, and turned and 
fled — out through the hedge, across the field, away 
towards the stretch of down as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

But Calder McArthur was down on his face among 
the primroses, which were fast becoming dyed with his 
life-blood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT MRS. DARE FOUND. 

It was a little later on that evening that Mrs. Dare, 
accompanied by Monty, was making her way home 
through the plantations of Cheveley. 

They had been gathering wild flowers, primroses and 
wood anemones, to renew certain decorations in the 
church. The Cheveley grounds were always free to 
Mrs. Dare for this purpose, as they afforded the largest 
range and variety of spring flowers and ferns. On this 
occasion she had borrowed one of the keys of the 
shrubbery gates, which she intended to leave at the 
gardener's cottage on her way home. 

She had paused at some choice botanical specimen 
beside the path — she was always looking for new flowers 
or herbs, when Monty, who had been ranging on in 
front of her, came running back with rather a disturbed 
face. 

" Mother, do you know there's a man lying down in 
the shrubbery, just down there ? I did not like to go 
very near, for fear he should be tipsy, like that tramp 
we saw one day." 
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" Indeed ! I hope no tramps have got in here. 
Where is he ? We had better let the gardener know, 
as we go home." 

"I'll show you, mamma," said Monty, bolder now 
that he had his mother s hand, and he led her a little 
further down the path, and pointed. "He has too 
good clothes on for a tramp, I think ; why, mother ! 
it's Mac ! " 

Mrs. Dare recognized the dress and figure almost as 
the boy spoke. With a kind of sickening dread she 
hurried up to the prostrate form, and laid her hand on 
the shoulder — certain that only illness or accident could 
be the cause of Mac's lying there. 

There was no response to her touch. Moving him 
slightly, bending down to look at the face, she saw that 
it was pale and unconscious, and then that the front of 
his clothes, as well as the ground on which he rested, 
were saturated with blood. 

" Mother, what is it ?" cried poor little Monty. 

"He has been hurt, or broken a blood-vessel — no, 
it is coming from his chest. Oh, mercy ! what has 
happened ? " 

But Mrs. Dare was not a woman to waste precious 
moments in useless outcries. Monty, kneeling opposite 
to her, large-eyed with terror, watched her tear up 
a piece of the mossy soil with her hands, and taking the 
handkerchief from her neck, wrap it in this, into a kind 
of rough parcel ; and then, not without some difficulty, 
pull the man's motionless form over, to lie face upwards, 
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and press the packet of moss down upon the wound, 
holding it there with all her strength. 

" Monty dear," she said, when this was accomplished, 
" run as fast as you can to the house. See Mr. Warham, 
directly J mind ; and tell him Mac is lying here bleeding 
to death. He must send for the doctor instantly, and 
then come and bring brandy, and a large mattress, and 
men. Do you understand, my boy? — and you must 
guide them back. Don t lose one moment.'* 

Monty inherited some of his mother's quiet courage, 
for after that first sobbing cry he said no more, but ran 
ofif at full speed on his errand. 

What moments were those to Mrs. Dare as she 
knelt there, using all the strength in her wrists and 
arms to hold on the rough compress she had fashioned 1 
Her experience told her that life still lingered, the 
blood yet flowed : but how much had he already lost ? 
She looked down in infinite sorrow .and compassion 
upon the kind handsome open face, so white and still 
now: the face of the man who had twice saved her 
child's life, who had visited him daily during his 
recovery, who had so completely won the love of the 
child-heart that Mr. Mac's name was on the boy's lips, 
in his prattle, a hundred times a day: this stranger 
who had come from so far to make his home amongst 
them, who had tried to do his duties so honestly and so 
kindly ; who could have done such a deed — given him so 
cruel a return for his confidence 1 For Mrs. Dare had 
seen at once that the injury was no chance accidental 
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hurt ; nor was there anything near by which it could have 
been self-inflicted. And as she still knelt and staunched, 
she saw that the ground near bore marks of a struggle ; 
that the sweet innocent wild flowers were bruised into 
the moist earth, the branches of the bushes broken, 
the soil roughly printed with heel-marks here and 
there. 

It was an infinite relief to her when, after what seemed 
an age of waiting anxiety, she heard voices and foot- 
steps, and saw Fred Warham and her own Monty, and 
several garden and stable men approaching. Poor Fred 
was in sad concern, but very kind and helpful. With 
his assistance in raising the heavy inanimate form she 
contrived to bind on the compress, which had began to 
check the flow of blood, in such a manner as that he 
might be safely lifted on the mattress, and carried to 
Miss Whitmore's; an easier road, if a little further, 
than to the house. 

Mrs. Dare, accompanied by Fred Warham, hastened 
on in front to prepare good Sarah for the arrival. 

'* What a blessing you happened to be on the spot, 
Mrs. Dare 1 " Fred Warham exclaimed. 

'• Yes, if only I have not been too late as it is ! " 

" I can't think, I'm sure, what is happening at this 
wretched place," said poor Fred. " Just before you sent, 
my sister's maid came in from a walk, and upset the 
whole household with hysterics. They could get nothing 
out of her, and were taking her up-stairs to bed. Perhaps 
she had seen something — some tramp." 
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''Was there not rather an ill-feeling latent against 
jour good bailiflf, Mr. Warham ? " 

''Oh, a little spite, perhaps, at the discovery of some 
petty misdoings here and there. Nothing to account 
for this. We are not quite come to shooting and 
stabbing yet among our Island lads, though they do 
spiteful things now and then." 
" His poor dog was poisoned." 

" Yes ; but I fancy that was the shepherd's doing. 
This looks like an attempt at robbery. No one belong- 
ing to Cheveley could do such a thing ; do you think 
they could, Mrs. Dare ? " said Fred, quite piteously, for 
he was fond of his own people, and it grieved him to 
think such a crime possible to one of them. 

Mrs. Dare was silent for a moment, considering. 
"One is afraid to say; it would be awful to raise 
a false accusation. Nevertheless I do know of one man 
who had a personal jealousy of him." 
" Who is he, Mrs. Dare ? " 

" I don't like to say the name " — she glanced round 
— "lest any of these men should hear. I learnt the 
fact from old Jim Maynard at Dering ; he rambles on in 
a funny way, and Mr. Mac has been so kind to him, he 
is constantly speaking of him." 

" I think I see," said Fred. " But, oh ! Mrs. Dare, 
that fellow wouldn't do it I he is far too fine a fellow, 
though he is sulky sometimes." 
" Italian blood," said Mrs. Dare. 
"After nearly a century I oh I I can't believe that. 
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Besides they were so far apart, McArthur and he — so 
unconnected." 

"We don't know. At any rate he was engaged to 
your sister's maid. And you say she came in in 
hysterics. Depend upon it there's a clue. You must 
have her questioned." 

" I hope to goodness there's nothing in it ! " exclaimed 
the poor young squire, so honestly, heartily concerned 
and unhappy, that Mrs. Dare would not pursue the 
subject. 

They had now reached Lilybank Cottage. Some 
kind of flying rumour had reached the good folks there; 
for Sarah, and Arky, and their next-door neighbours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haynes, were all standing on the look-out 
in Mr. Whitmore's garden. 

Sarah, however, was as efficient a helper as could be 
desired. In a few minutes everything was ready, and 
the wounded man was laid safely in his bed, where 
Mrs. Dare now proceeded to apply further restoratives. 

Mrs. Dare, as has been said, was an able sick-nurse, 
having had great experience — first with her poor 
husband, then with the village folks, to whom she had 
devoted herself: she had attended no end of "ambu- 
lance classes" as well; so that it was not surprising 
that by the time the doctor arrived — sooner than they 
had dared to hope — the sufferer was lying comfortably 
arranged in his bed, and had even given some faint 
moans and signs of returning life and consciousness. 
The bleeding had been eflfectually stopped. 
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"Whoever put on that pad knew what they were 
about," said good old Dr. Holmes. " Ah, Mrs. Dare, you 
are a woman of expedients I " 

" I thought it was the right thing," she said, modestly. 

" You have just about saved his life, that's all," 

For one moment the little woman hid her face in her 
hands with a sort of shudder of thankfulness. The 
next she lifted it up again, calm, pale, tearless, resolute. 

" Who's going to sit up with him ? Miss Whitmore ? " 

Sarah came forward, very quiet, with rather a pale 
face. 

" I shall be most happy to do anything in my power 
to assist. But I should like some other person — in 
case — I'm rather nervous." 

"7 can stay," said Mrs. Dare, quietly. 

"Well, if Mrs. Dare could," said the doctor. "The 
only danger is any excitement, and return of the 
haemorrhage. If that comes back " — he made a signi- 
ficant pause. " And these village nurses are very good, 
but they will talk before a patient." 

" If I can help in any way " — began Fred. 

" I don't think I shall want any one but the people 
in the house," said Mrs. Dare. 

"Didn't some of the poor fellow's friends ought to 
be let know ? " suggested Sarah. " I have his mother's 
address on an orivelope." 

" Yes, quite right to do that," said the doctor. " Send 
a telegram in the morning. But for to-night — and of 
course it would be a day and more before any one 
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could come from Scotland — ^I think we shall do capitally 
with Mrs. Dare." So it was settled, and he proceeded 
to give her his instructions. 

Just before he left, one of the Grange under-servants 
came up to Fred. 

" Please, sir. Miss Warham sent me to say as she 
wants Dr. 'Olmes to come up soon's ever he's done here. 
'Tis one of the maids very ill. And, please. Miss Whit- 
more — ^you're wanted." 

A few whispered words, and Sarah, with quivering 
lip, turned to Mrs. Dare. 

" I've got to go up to the house, if you please — I mud* 
*Tis my poor niece — my sister's only child," and she 
began to sob. 

" Oh yes, of course, Sarah," said Mrs. Dare. " Go- 
only for goodness' sake don't come talking here— he's 
coming to." 

So Sarah hastened away, leaving Mrs. Dare to her 
vigil. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BEST FOB THE WEABT. 

Mbs. Dabe's vigil proved so far satisfactory that her 
patient was quiet, and slept part of the night, without 
any return of the bleeding. The only apparent suflfer- 
ing was the thirst inevitable after so much loss of blood 
evinced by constant semi-conscious requests for " a drink 
of water." To these Mrs. Dare always responded by 
administering some liquid of a more nutritive or restora- 
tive nature, with the ice which had been sent from the 
great house. Towards morning he roused up a little 
more, recognized Mrs. Dare, and asked why she was 
there. She peremptorily forbid talking, however, and 
would not even ask him one word of how he had met 
with his misfortune. 

" You are under my charge just now," she said, " and 
you must obey me absolutely — ^your recovery depends 
on it. By-and-by you may ask as many questions as 
you please." 

" One thing I must know," he said, " and then I'll 
be quiet. Is she safe — Selah ? " 
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" Yes ; quite safe." 

" That rascal didn't hurt her ? " 

" No," replied Mrs. Dare, repressing her strong desire 
to know what he could tell. 

" Thank God ! *' McArthur said. And then he closed 
his eyes and slept again. When the doctor came in the 
morning he was very well satisfied with the condition 
of his patient. 

" If he goes on like this he will do very well," was 
his verdict. "The thrust is not so deep as I was 
afraid. A very slight turn aside and it must have been 
fatal." 

And then drawing Mrs. Dare outside the door he 
said : " We have got a sort of clue now. That poor girl 
at the Grange — sad case it is I — has given some inform- 
ation which may lead to the discovery of the perpetrator 
of the outrage." 

" Indeed 1 I fancied there would be something to 
hear in that quarter," said Mrs. Dare. "And what 
has she told ? " 

" Well, it seems there had been a standing jealousy 
between her sweetheart — young Leonard Bastiani — and 
Mr. McArthur, on her account. She had been speaking 
to him — McArthur — last night, bidding him good-bye, 
it is said, and Bastiani came on them suddenly. There 
was a scuffle — in the midst of which she came home, 
not knowing how it had ended. There is no doubt 
now about the man : Mr. Warham' has sent to take out 
a warrant for his apprehension." 
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"How dreadful r' said Mrs. Dare. "And the poor 
girl?" 

"Dying," said the doctor, shaking his head. "She 
seems to have come home' in a terribly excited state, 
quite hysterical ; and then the others got talking to her 
about this — and the end of it is, she broke a blood- 
vessel. She must have been out of health for long — 
consumptive, naturally. I don't think she can last 
through the day, poor creature. It is a melancholy 
business." 

" I am soiTy for her — ^poor young thing I *' 

"Yes. Mr. Owen was there when I came away. He 
is coming on here, I think, to see if he can be of any 
comfort; but I have warned him there must be no 
talking. And remember, not a word of this — what 
I have been ^ telling you — to Kim there ; not for 
days." 

" I shall do my best. He asked one or two questions, 
but I was very short and strict with him." 

" That's right. It's everything that you are here to 
mount guard, and keep neighbours out, especially as 
Miss Whitmore cannot leave her niece. Good-bye, and 
keep a good heart," and so the worthy old doctor 
departed. 

Mrs. Dare found her post no sinecure. A little 
stream of inquirers continued to besiege the door 
wanting to see Mr. Mac, to hear all that was known, to 
talk about poor Selah up at the Grange ; and it was no 
small trouble to keep them at bay. It was indeed 
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providential that Mrs. Dare's services were available, 
for none of the cottage folk could or would so stoutly 
have withstood the invasion. 

Then came officers of the law, upon the track of the 
unhappy Leonard. They had been to the Grange, to 
the scene of the encounter, and of course must " inter- 
view" Mrs Dare. They were going on to Dering to 
search, but were not really on the scent, as we know 
that Bastiani had made off in a different direction ; and 
having the advantage of a long start before any sus- 
picion rested upon him, was only too likely to elude 
pursuit. 

And while Mrs. Dare was thus watching by the bed- 
side of Calder McArthur, Sarah Whitmore was sitting 
in a darkened room at the Grange beside that of her 
young niece. One glance at the white still face upon 
that pillow was sufficient to tell that whatever had been 
poor Selah Maynard's earthly trials and sorrows, they 
were nearly at an end now : she was passing rapidly, 
and almost without pain, into the Silent Land. All 
trace of the lovely pink colour of old had left her face : 
the very lips looked blanched : the beautiful large eyes 
had a strange glassy lustre, when not closed from 
weariness. But for the occasional lifting of the dark- 
fringed lid§, a fluttering sigh or faintly- whispered word, 
one might have thought the strife was over, the rest 
obtained. There was little that could be done for her : 
though Minnie Warham came noiselessly in and out 
with every refinement of alleviation, and all the members 
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of the household vied in loving attention. Poor Minnie 
was in terrible self-reproach for not having sooner 
urged on her maid the necessity for advice, though 
assured by the doctor that it could have made little 
real diflference. Probably the severe attack of pleurisy, 
caught in Scotland, had never been fully recovered ; 
some injury to the lungs had been left behind, which 
had gradually developed itself, causing much of the 
languor and pain of which she had at times complained. 
The excitement of the last evening's events had been 
more than suflBcient to bring about the crisis which was 
to usher in the seemingly sudden end. 

She was very quiet and patient — too weak to be 
restless, or even actively anxious about passing events. 
Mr. Owen the clergyman had been sent for by Minnie 
Warham ; and though Selah was unable to speak much 
to him, he seemed to know exactly what to say to her; 
how to guide and prepare her, to strengthen the 
trembling soul for its entrance into the dark Valley. 
He had now left her to rest a short time, having 
promised, to Sarah Whitmore's great comfort, to return 
and administer to this docile, humble, if ignorant, dying. 
Christian the highest consolations of that Church of 
which he had hoped soon to see her a full member. 

"Aunt Sarah," she said in a faint whisper — she 
had been lying so quietly that Sarah believed her 
asleep. 

"Yes, my dear love." 

" How is Mr. Mac now ? " 

T 2 
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''He was doing nicely when I last heard. Doctor 
thinks he'll get on all right." 

"If he gets well, they won't hurt poor Lin, will 
they?" 

" Well, 'twon't be so bad for him, of course." 

" What will they do to him ? " 

"I couldn't exa^ctly say, my dear. I suppose they 
must try him, for going so near to take a fellow- 
creature's life : but we must hope . perhaps they will be 
merciful to him, poor lad." 

" Aunt Sarah, he vrill come home at last. I've asked 
the Lord to save him." 

" We can put our trust in His mercy, my dear." 

"Aunt Sarah, when he comes back — will you tell 
him-I wasn't untrue to him-I did mean to marry 
him, and do my duty by him ? " 

" Yes, my dear, I'll be sure and tell him, if I sees 
him." 

" I think," Selah said, after a short pause, " I think 
perhaps he'd like a lock of my hair, when he comes 
back. Will you see and cut off a piece. Aunt Sarah, 
before I'm took away ? " 

Sarah promised, with tearful eyes. 

" He used to pull my hair, and torment me, when we 
was little," Selah whispered, with something of a smile. 
"It's funny, isn't it, how things come back to one? 
I've been thinking so much since I've been laid here, 
of when we was boy and gal together. He did use to 
tease me, 'be sure — but I believe he really loved me. 
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poor fellow. And, perhaps, if I'd never known any 
other, I might have been happy with him; but I 
couldn't help loving Mr. Mac, could I ? " 

" I don't suppose as you could, my dear." 

" The only thing was, I ought to have spoke up and 
told Lin the truth, long since — I'm sorry now. I was 
very near trying — that day in the boat; but I couldn't 
seem to like to vex him — ever so little." She paused, 
almost overcome by the recollection. 

" Poor Mr. Mac ! Aunt Sarah, my little Church 
Prayer-book, missis gave me — I should like for you to 
give it him. I think he would like it, and mind — " 
she sighed to herself, as the recollection swept over her 
of that first sunny Sunday when McArthur had found 
it in the wood, and sat down beside her, and talked 
so pleasantly and freely. '^ Grandfather will have my 
money," she went on presently. ''I've kept all my 
wages this last six months, for I'd plenty of dresses, and 
I knew Lin would want it all. It'll be a nice little 
help to grandfather. Poor old man, I wish I'd seen 
him again ! You'll tell him as I went happy, and 
blessed him for his goodness to me, and looked to meet 
him — in the happy land ? " 

Sarah kissed her, and repeated her assurance. 
Selah lay quiet again, wearied with the short con- 
versation. Presently there was a tap at the door, 
and Sarah, after answering it, went back and bent over 
her niece. 

" Mr. Owen's come back, my dear, and Miss Warham 
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sent to know if you're ready, and they shall come up 
now ? " 

" Yes," answered Selah, as a smile of heavenly sweet- 
ness irradiated her white transparent face, '* I am quite 
ready. 'Tis so good of them to come to me. I may go 
to sleep afterwards. Aunt Sarah, mayn't I ? " 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

Spring came tardily and drearily to the dwellers at 
"the back of Benachie." Long after the ways were 
once more open, the snow lay white on the hill-crests, 
and deep in sheltered nooks on its northern slope ; the 
east winds were bleak and chill, the vegetation back- 
ward, and agricultural labours much in the background. 

To those who were weakly or ailing, the long-pro- 
tracted cold and gloominess of the season proved a 
severe trial ; and poor Maggie Mathieson, cowering at 
her father's fireside, or going painfully and slowly 
"through the floor," felt that spring as she had never 
hitherto done. She was too lame and too weak in 
health to walk in the garden yet : she pined for the air 
to which she was accustomed, and grew paler and 
thinner and more uncertain in her spirits and temper; 
a little querulous at times, though always loving to her 
father and Lizzie. 

As to poor Mathieson, his temper was " shorter " and 
his disposition more fidgetty ever since his rejection by 
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Miss Lorimer. There was little to occupy or distraci 
his thoughts now, business being so slack in the winter, 
and the trains so few. He had more time on his hands, 
and moped about sadly, hardly able to take interest in 
his feathered pets and their prizes. 

Lizzie had a hard time between the two. But what 
of that ? It was her lot, and must be borne. There was 
no leisure for her to mope and dream. She had her 
heart-trial, her hope deferred, her long looking for letters 
that did not come, her wonder and anxiety. She had 
her " bad days " of weakness and weariness and head- 
ache and neuralgia with the bleak winds ; but she "just 
wrought on,'* and made no sign, save that you would see 
her now and then going about with her head rolled up 
in a " shawlie." As to laying up, she never dreamt of 
such a thing, for the simple reason that the liouse could 
not have gone on without her. 

One afternoon, towards the end of April, she was in 
the strip of garden, taking in the clothes which she 
had hung out to dry, when her father strolled down 
the walk, to where she was. He stood near her for a 
few minutes without speaking; at last he observed 
coolly : 

" Aweel. I'm growin' gey tired of this, lassie I I've 
about mad' up my mind to resign." 

"Eh, ye have?" said Lizzie, as soon as she had 
taken a clothes-pin out of her mouth. 

" Ay. I havena wrot, ye know ; but I'm to write." 

" Then we'll be to leave this ? " 
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" In coorse we will. I shall remove to the town." 

Lizzie went^on silently with her occupation, and he 
presently said : 

" Well, ha'e ye onything against it ? " 

"I'm sorry, just." 

It had come upon her suddenly, and it was a blow. 
She was fond of the little station, their home of many 
years now ; she felt as if she had not been aware how 
fond, till then. All the little plants and sticks of the 
garden, all the humble plenishings of the house, seemed 
to have suddenly become dear, as they had never been ; 
for here was the scene of her life's one simple romance. 
In that little arbour under the climbing hop and bryony, 
Calder and she had sat many a time, had held many a 
talk during his four years' courtship; by those quiet 
regular trains he used to go up and down, and she used 
to watch for his smile at the compartment window, 
during that period of his life when his employment lay 
here ; by that fireside he had often joined them of a 
winter evening ; on that platform they had said their 
last farewell. And when he returned (ah, when !) — ^he 
would find them no longer there. 

"I was thinking Maggie would be sweer to leave 
the auld place," she said, after a few minutes. " She 
winna have so good going thro' a new hoose." 

'' Don't you be afraid of Maggie. Let Maggie alone, 
she'll not tak' any such crotchets in her heid, without 
they're pat intil't by them that sud hae mair sense. 
Maggie's been holding a cryin' this while to learn the 
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baskets and matting ; and we'd never get her teach't 
here. And for yerself — I should think most girls would 
be glad of the cheenge." 

"I prefair the country myself; but disna matter. 
What are you to do ? " 

" Oh, dinna fash yer thoom' ; I'll easy find something 
to shuit me. I ken o' ane or twa things already." 

" Is the birds goin' ? " 

" Hoot ay, the birds 'U go wi's, I canna want the 
birds." 

Lizzie said no more, but went on toward the house 
with her arm full of clothes. Then he called after her : 

'• Lizzie I A' say 1 " 

She turned back. 

*' Ye re nae needin' to trouble Maggie i' the mean- 
time. There's naethin' done yet." 

" All right." 

Lizzie's answer might have seemed almost dis- 
courteous, but it was not so intended. She went on 
into the house, and finished her work, and said no more. 
She felt sad at heart, she scarcely knew why. But 
when this affair of their change of home was settled, 
she must write and let Calder know. 

Her father did not return to the subject, though she 
perceived a certain restlessness in his manner that 
night. He came in as usual after the last train, with 
his evening paper, and sat down to read it ; but after a 
short time he laid it aside, and got up and began look- 
ing round at some of the bird-cages. 
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" A'm sayin' , Lizzie," after a lengthened inspection of 
a dishevelled-looking bird, sulkily sitting up in a comer, 
"this mule's nae weel." 

There was no immediate response. 

"Div ye hear me, Lizzie ? or are ye no there ? " 

He glanced round. Yes, Lizzie was there, sure 
enough. She had sat down by *the table, and taken up 
the newspaper which her father had laid down. But 
she was now leaning back in her chair white and 
motionless and senseless. 

"Eh presair's a, Lizzie, fat's wrang wi' ye ?" and in 
great concern Mathieson hastened up to his uncon- 
scious daughter, and raised her in his arms. " She's awa' 
intil a fit — faintin'-like," in response to poor Maggie's 
frightened ** Fat is't ? " and he laid her at length on 
her bed, and applied cold water to her head, as quickly 
as he could get it. 

Poor Lizzie was some time before she came round. 
At last she looked up and faintly asked ''what it 
was." 

" Ye're better now. What was come t'ye, to go oflf 
the like o' that ? " 

"Eh, father, say it's no true — Calder," she gasped 
out. 

" What's adee wi' Calder ? " 

"The paper," she said, faintly putting out her hand. 
" Look you — I canna see — my eyes are sort o' dizzy." 

Mathieson took up the paper to which she directed 
him, and cast his eyes over the sheet. At last he 
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discovered the paragraph which had so upset poor 
Lizzie. It ran as follows : 

" A bailiff named McArthur was found stabbed on 
Thursday evening, in a wood at Cheveley, Isle of 
Wight. The perpetrator of the outrage had made off; 
but is known to have been a young man belonging to 
the coast, and warrants have been taken out for his 
apprehension. The cause of the crime is supposed to 
have been jealousy on account of a young woman to 
whom McArthur had lately been paying attentions. 
McArthur, who is a native of this country, is lying in a 
critical condition, and grave fears are entertained of his 
recovery." 

Mathieson read the paragraph aloud. Lizzie listened 
in speechless anguish, too deep for the outburst of tears 
which came from poor Maggie. 

" Well, well. 'Tis been an awful job," said Mathieson 
at last. " Disna give his full name though ; but fan 
it's Isle o' Wight—" 

" Cheveley," murmured Lizzie. 

" Ay, ay. Well, I'm sorry for the lad. But gin he 
win throwgh or not, I doubt it'll mak' sma' odds to us, 
lassie. We winna likely see him back." 

"I wouldna ha' thought it o' him." 

" Na ? Well, ye see, I wis wiser this time. It was 
nae mair than to be lookit for, fan he was to sattle 
down yonder, that he should tak' a wife belongin to 
the place, that kent the wyes o' the countra. I aye 
tauld ye there was nae mair use thinkin' o' him!* 
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Lizzie said no more. She rose up and went about 
for the rest of that evening, as usual. But when night 
Game, and she laid her head on her pillow, the tears had 
their way at last. 

'* Lizzie, Lizzie, dinna greet so sair," said poor Maggie, 
who shared her bed, after lying long awake. 

" I canna help it, Maggie." 

" I'm right sorry, sisterie." The blind girl's arm 
was round her sister's neck. ''But he'll maybe win 
through." 

" I trust in God he may. But — but — I'll no see him 
— and I've no right to think of him now, though he 
should be dyin'. Eh, if he had given me one line — one 
hint of what he was to do, I could have tholed it better." 

" He's nae a good lad, to give you sic a sore heart. 
I dinna like him for't." 

*' Nay, we mus'na blame him, and him lyin' at deith's 
door, maybe. We dinna know how he's been placed." 

"And the papers whiles takes things up wrong," 
suggested Maggie. 

" Ay. I'm just frightened though this is ower true — 
'tis all set doon so exact." 

" Do ye think," whispered Maggie kindly, " it would 
be yon English girl that cam' here ? " 

" Eh, I dinna know. She was real bonnie. Disna 
matter wha 'tis ; he's lost to me. Eh, dear, dear 1 " poor 
Lizzie moaned. 

" Oh, Lizzie, will ye be broken-hairted ? " 

" Don't mind me, Maggie, pet. Qo you to sleep." ; 
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" But I'm no able to sleep, and you carryin' on the 
like o' yon way." 

" Well, well, I'll not cry, then. But 'tis so hard to 
keep goin' all day ; " and poor Lizzie, as the dreariness 
of the future, the change, the new home, came before 
her, unenlightened by the one ray to which she used to 
turn — ^the thought of her Calder's love and faith — 
sobbed worse than ever. That one break-down was the 
only indulgence she allowed herself. She got up next 
day, calm and quiet, almost hard in her despairing still- 
ness ; and went about all her duties, and spoke no word 
of what had occupied their thoughts the night before. 

And her father and Maggie, seeing this, and not having 
the painful anxiety about Calder's fate that must be 
poor Lizzie's portion, were fain to lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that Lizzie " was nae carin' sic a 
terrible deal about him, aifter a'." 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

MRS. DARE ABDICATES. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon of the fourth day 
after McArthur's misadventure, the same "Reliance" 
coach which had brought him to Cheveley last year 
stopped at Lilybank Cottage to deposit an elderly 
woman, in a heavy black dress and shawl, with a widow's 
border inside her old-fashioned bonnet. Her face was 
kind and pleasant in expression, if not absolutely hand- 
some; her eyes were dark grey with strongly-marked 
brows, and her complexion still fresh and ruddy, her 
dark hair thickly sown with silver threads. She had 
with her a bag and cap-case, a stout umbrella, and grey 
plaid. 

On being set down, she cast about a little doubtfully ; 
but on Miss Whitmore opening the cottage-door at see- 
ing the coach stop, she asked diflSdently, "Does Mr. 
McArthur stop here, please ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. Is it Mrs. MacHarthur ? " 

" Ay ; 'tis my son I'm speerin' for." 

" Walk in, if you please, ma'am. Allow me to take 
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your bonnet-box," said the courteous Sarah. "Tm 
happy to say as Mr. Mac is nicely to-day, and pro- 
nounced to be out of danger. You'll have had a severe 
shock, ma'am, no doubt." 

" I got the telegram o' Fride-day aiftemoon," said the 
old lady, " and I didna know rightly what to think ; so 
I just took my passage by the Saiturday bo't, and I've 
mad* oot pretty well, conseederin*. Will I see him ? " 

"This way, please, ma'am. There's Mrs. Dare, the 
lady that's been kind enough to take the nursing of 
him, poor fellow;" and knocking at the door, Sarah 
said : " Mr. Mac's mother is come, if you please." Poor 
Sarah had been kept out of Mr. Mac's room pretty much 
the last few days, by reason of being in a very shaken 
and tearful frame of mind ; as the patient, though con- 
valescent, was still to be guarded from all excitement. 

He was dressed to-day, and lying down on a small 
sofa; Mrs. Dare still mounting guard, although she 
had been able to leave him for two nights with perfect 
security. 

Mrs. McArthur paused on the threshold and made a 
curtsey to the little lady, who, however, shook hands 
cordially ; then she went up to her son, with no more 
demonstrative greeting than a gentle ''Calderl Eh, 
siccan a white face ! " 

" Mother ! Eh, what a pity to them to have troubled 
ye 1 What way ever did ye get this length ? " 

" The best wye I could," said the old lady. " Fan I 
got word, I didna know, ye see, hoo it mith be, and I 
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kent that ene o' us be*t to go; and Jessie hadna 
good leavin' the school; and so I just thoucht I'd be 
best to come awa' mysel'. And what s been wrang wi' 
ye, than ? " 

Mrs. Dare here joined in the conversation, explain- 
ing in a few words as much as was necessary to Mrs. 
McArthur of what had taken place, and regarding her 
son's condition. She listened in deep surprise and 
amazement. 

"Eh, fa cud ha' takken siccan ill-will at the peer 
laddie as dee the like o' that to him ? And he was aye 
weel-likit, and weel-respeckit far he's been. Eh, the 
wickedness of craiturs ! " 

McArthur could not repress a smile at the gradually 
increasing look of wonder and want of comprehension 
on Mrs. Dare's face. "Ye'U not follow my mother, 
Mrs. Dare." 

" Na, ye're nae oonderstandin' me, mem — I see that. 
An' I'm nae able to say to you what I should, to express 
my sense of what ye've done for him ; but I am greatly 
obleeged to ye, mem." 

" I don't want any thanks, Mrs. McArthur. My best 
reward is to see him getting over it so well. And now 
I think you two will like to have your chat alone 
together ; and as you are so far convalescent, Mr. Mac, 
I may wish you good-bye, for this evening at all events, 
and go home to tea with Monty." 

She rose up then, and began to put up her work, and 

a book, and a few little odds and ends she had brought 

u 
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witb her, into her 3inall hand-bag ; and took down her 
well-worn black straw sun-hat and put it on. Then she 
went up to her patient and stood beside him, looking 
down on him with a kind of subdued triumph in her 
brown eyes. 

" Well, Mr. Mac, I suppose I may abdicate now, and 
leave you to your natural and lawful guardian ! I hope 
you will be as obedient to her as you have been to me ; " 
and bending down a little, she added, " I shall not come 
back, you know, unless I am sent for. Good-bye/' 

McArthur half-raised himself on his elbow, and 
answered quite brightly, "It's all right, Mrs. Dare! 
Oood-bye, and a thousand thanks to you for all you 
have done for me." 

Sarah now came in bearing a tea-tray, with various 
offers of hospitality to "Mrs. MacHarthur." To her 
care Mrs. Dare commended the two, feeling tolerable 
satisfaction in leaving her convalescent so well provided 
for. She had agreed with Sarah that it was unadvisable 
to tell Mrs. McArthur more details than necessary of 
what had taken place, or to inform her of passing 
events ; as there was no saying whether she would be 
discreet, or if ber tendency might be to garrulity. 

The smile died out of Mrs. Dare's face as she walked 
home. Her own little parlour, trim and tasteful as it 
was, looked rather forlorn and empty in her eyes ; and 
Monty, to whom she had reckoned on giving a pleasant 
surprise in his Ute-A-tite with Martha, was not forth- 
coming. "Master Monty's gone off cowslipping with 
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the little Miss Owens and nurse/' Martha said, "and 
they'd asked him to take tea with them — ^not knowing, 
of course, as how you'd be home so soon. But he will 
be delighted to find you're come to stop. And is the 
poor dear good man's friends come, then ? " 

''Yes — ^at least his mother is. I think she seems 
quite capable of taking care of him, and a nice kind old 
body, though I can't understand a word she says." 

" Dear me ! well, I'm glad she's come, and I'm sure 
they can't none of 'em be too grateful to you, ma'am— 
under the Lord's mercy." 

" Yes, that's what we have to be thankful for. And 
now bring me a cup of tea, Martha, for I shall be glad 
of it. I have a headache." 

'* Dear, yes ; and you do look tired, ma'am. I'll get 
it directly." 

Mrs. Dare sighed a little wearily, as she took her 
solitary cup of tea. Perhaps she thought of those two 
— mother and son — taking theirs together at Lilybank 
Cottage ; and missed the companionship — invalid com- 
pany though it had been — of the last few days. Per- 
haps these also, with their sense of protection and care 
and utter dependence on her, of an invalid somewhat 
nearer her own level than the poor whom she visited, 
had brought back a reminiscence of a time long gone 
by — a sad and a gentle memory. It might not be 
altogether strange if it were so. Be that as it may, 
when her cup of tea was finished she went up to her 

room, telling Martha that she wanted nothing but to be 

u 2 
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quiet and rest for an hour before Monty came to claim 
her. When she came down after that short time of 
quiet, having heard Monty's voice and step in the pas- 
sage, she was almost, if not quite, her own self — calm 
and equable, even smiling — ready to listen to his 
accounts of the afternoon's enjoyment, and to answer all 
his questions about " dear old Mac," and what his mother 
was like, and so on. 

Mrs. McArthur very soon made herself quite at home. 
She kept a good deal to her son's room, preferring, for 
the first night, to sleep on the sofa therein; and took 
upon herself to do all the waiting upon him which he 
required. Miss Whitmore imparted to Arky that " Mrs. 
Mac seemed a very nice quiet old lady." 

Mrs. Mac was sitting by her son's bed after breakfast 
next morning, before he had risen, when the sound was 
borne in to them of the church bell, tolling, long 
mournful notes — ^not the daily call to matins. 

McArthur looked up quickly. " What's that, mother ? 
tolling ? " 

" Ay. A beerial frae the muckle hoose, I haird some 
of them say — ene o' the sairvants." 

"From the house — the sairvants — what — which— 
what was the name ? " said McArthur, starting up in 
bed. 

" I dinna ken," said his mother's unconcerned tones. 
"I only just haird them say it — they didna tell it to 
me. Dinna raise yersel' so, laddie, ye're just shakin 
Fat is't, than ? " 
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"Mother I send Miss Whitmore tome immediately. 
I must see her. And a' say, mother, don't you come 
back till I let ye know." 

Mrs. Mac obeyed meekly, wondering much at Calder's 
discomposure and excitement. 

Sarah came in. Very pale to-day she was, and her 
mild eyes had a dim tearful look. Also she had on a 
black dress covered at present with a large white apron, 
and some crape about her cap. 

" Miss Whitmore, who's yon bell goin* for 1 " 

Poor Sarah looked rather aghast. 

" Mr. Mac, you're not so well. What has upset you ? " 

For McArthur was quivering in every limb, his 
brown-grey eyes dilated, searchingly fixed on her ; his 
returning colour almost hectic in spots upon the cheeks, 
his lips white and tremulous. 

" Oh dear me ! " cried Sarah, " what a pity Mrs. Dare 
isn't here ? shall I fetch her ? " 

" Mrs. Dare ! who wants Mrs. Dare ? Let me know 
the truth at once, and dinna mak' many words o't — 
that's a lady ! " 

Poor Sarah, still more frightened at the excited tone, 
the unusual relapse into his native dialect, said 
tremblingly : 

" Mr. Mac, you knew as poor Selah had been out of 
health some time." 

" Selah ! Selah ! " he repeated, in great emotion. 
" No, no ; say it's no Selah ! " 

Sarah applied the comer of her apron to her eyes. 
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" Yes, Mr. Mac," she said almost inaudibly. " 'Tis for 
poor Selah." 

" Then he did do it ! — and ye've been telling me lies 
all this while!" he exclaimed. "I saw it. I saw 
there was something. Has the murderer been brought 
to justice ? " 

" No, Mr. Mac, you're wrong indeed. No one hurt 
poor dear Selah. She had been badly for long, doctor 
said. She went just like her dear mother." 

" Are ye sure ? I've had it before my eyes day and 
night— how that ruffian swung her round in his hand 
as if he was *fit to dash her down—- did he no strike 
her ? " 

"Oh, I think not. She never could tell us very 
clear what had happened, but she never said as any 
one touched her. 'Twas you she was frightened for.** 

" Me — me that would have died to save her from the 
shadow of harm ! I wish I had died or I brought this 
trouble on her. And you say she is — she is — eh, it 
canna be!" He turned his face to the wall, and 
groaned. 

"Mr. Mac, my dear man, don't take on like this; 
don*t now," said Sarah, in a great fright. " Do think 
if you was to hurt yourself ! Do please now be calm.** 

" Calm ! what way can I be calm ? And ye*ve 
deceived me — you and that Mrs. Dare thegither — 1*11 
not forgive ye in a hurry — telling me aye she was 
better — ^better ! Oh, my Selah ! " 

" Mr. Mac, I am sorry, I asks pardon. But when the 
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doctor said as the least excitement might open your 
wound, as would be death to you — what could us do ? 
Was there any great untruth in saying, when you ast, 
that the poor dear was better — better than ever she 
was in all her life before ? " said poor Sarah, sobbing 
now. " Can I get you anything ? " she added, " or 
shall I ast Mrs. MacHarthur to step back now ? " 

" Do what ye like, for me I " he replied petulantly ; 
''only let me be." He buried his face again in the 
pillows, and Miss Whitmore went out, sending Mrs. 
McArthur to take her place. 

Mrs. McArthur did what under the circumstances 
was the best thing to do. She took no notice of his 
abstraction and grief. She felt that much was passing 
which she could not fathom. Her son had not confided 
in her, and she would not ask for his confidence. 

But an hour or two later, when McArthur had 
recovered himself somewhat, although he had not yet 
seemed inclined to get up and dress, he once more 
requested that his mother would send Miss Whitmore 
to him. 

Sarah obeyed the summons in much inward trem- 
bling, but was relieved to find Mr. Mac so much quieter 
and more like his usual self. 

" Miss Whitmore," he began, " I'm aware I spoke 
in an unjustifiable way to you eynow — (take you a 
chair, please). I was near beside myself, but I trust 
ye'll forgive me." 

'* Indeed, I freely forgive you, Mr. Mac. I know you 
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were fond of my dear niece — and I feel its been a shock 
to you. I Lope you'll believe though as we tried to act 
for the best in keeping of it from you, at the first." 

"Eh yes, quite so. And now if you please, Miss 
Whitmore, I would like if you would be so good as let 
me hear of her — ^how it was." 

" Well, 'twas very happy, Mr. Mac — ^very easy, thank 
God ! It do seem sudden-like, but then she'd been out 
of health for months, and doctor Holmes thinks nothing 
would have saved her ; the lungs had been affected for 
some time; and then something had given way, and 
just took all her strength at once. I don't doubt as 
she suffered before, more nor what we'd known, though 
she kep' it all to herself, Mrs. Morris said, and never 
complained but of her breath being short, and that." 

'* She didn't suffer then, at last ? " 

" No, I don't think she did. And she'd every com- 
fort, and every kindness and attention, from all, high 
and low. Mr. Owen was with her twice — ^he was good 
to her. And he gave her the Sacrament with us — ^me 
and Miss Warham, and Mrs. Morris. She was so 
pleased and happy, poor dear, as he let her take it— 
never a' being confirmed an' that; but 'twasn't her 
fault she was brought up chapel, was it ? — ^and she been 
a good gal always, for all she was so pretty, and the 
young men would be after her." 

"Good! She was just an angel of goodness, Miss 
Whitmore ! so simple-like and open. Any one must 
have loved her that knew her I " 
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Sarah wiped her eyes again. 

" Ah well I and be sure d used to think how nice 
'twould be for her, if you and she had come to make 
a match of it ; but we don't know — and poor Lin, poor 
unhappy fellow ! he was always first with her, 'seems, 
till she'd known you." 

Did she speak much of me ? " 
Yes, indeed she did, and give me a book for you, 
which I was keeping till you were well." 

" Oh, Miss Whitmore, let me see it." 

Sarah went for the book. Did not Calder " mind " 
when he saw the little green morocco prayer-book with 
the gilt leaves and clasps, and the name — her quaint 
pretty musical Hebrew name — written in the fly-leaf ? 
He pressed the book to his lips, with eyes full of 
tears. 

" What was her last word to you ? " he asked at 
length. 

*' I could scarce tell you, Mr. Mac. After we'd had 
the service, they all wished her good-bye — dear little 
Miss Warham, she kissed her as if she'd been her own 
sister, and cried bitterly : and then they left her alone 
with me, for she was very tired and faint-like. She said 
she felt always sinking, sinking, and she couldn't speak 
much ; only now and then she said, * it was so good — 
so good of them.' She ,ast me to raise her, once or 
twice — we was frightened to put her head high for the 
bleeding ; and I ast her if she was happy and wanted 
nothing, and she said, ' nothing,' and smiled so happy 
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like — and once she named. Lin again, and said, * Tell him 
'tis Strength and Stay' ; but I didn't know right what 
she meant, only I've heard her speak of the hymn — " 

" She could think of him, then ! " 

" Yes, she did think a deal of him. She was sadly 
troubled, just at first, when she was so ill, what they'd 
do to him, as well as about you ; but I think that all 
seemed to clear away before the last, and she was jast 
like a little tired child going to sleep, and leaving all 
to the mercy of her Saviour. I sat by her for some 
hours, and I had my hand upon hers, but I couldn't 
have told the exact minute she ceased to breathe — 
'twas about five o'clock in the afternoon. 

" She looked beautiful when 'twas all over," Sarah 
went on, in her gentle tones, quite calm now, and as 
McArthur listened, the quiet words and tones seemed 
to soothe him, although they wrung his heart to hear. 
" After we'd laid her out ; and the trouble seemed all 
gone out of her poor face — only such a sweet smile, as 
it seemed ought to comfort us to know she was happy ; 
and yet it cuts hard too to think of her young life all 
done — and only three-and-twenty, come September, poor 
gal — and us old folks living on — ^and the poor old man 
down there." 

" Is the funeral over ? " McArthur asked. 

" No ; 'tis to be at one o'clock to-day. Arky and me 
is going down to the house, as we're the nearest she has 
to walk after her, poor dear, as old Mr. Maynard can't 
come. I thought perhaps, Mr. Mac, you wouldn't mind 
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taking your dinner a half-hour earlier — as we has to be 
down a little before one." 

" Certainly. I should Twish to have it the same time 
as yours. And will you be as good as tell my mother 
I am to rise now ? Thank you, Miss Whitmore." 

About twenty minutes to one, just as Sarah and Arky 
in their new black suits, looking a very nice and 
respectable pair of chief mourners, were ready to start 
on their sad errand, they were surprised to see 
McArthur walk into the parlour fully dressed, in as 
many black garments [as he could command, and with 
his hat in his hand. Sarah started as if she had seen 
a ghost. 

" Going out o' doors, Mr. Mac ? " Arky said. " Tis 
a fine day for aji airing, if so be you're fit." 

" Yes. I am going to ask you to lend me your arm 
just as far as the church, as it's all on your way down." 

"Oh, Mr. Mac, dear!" cried Sarah. "Do pray—" 
but he checked her despairing appeal with a look, 
which, as she afterwards said, cut her to the heart — it 
was so sad, yet so determined — ^and a quiet " I am to 
go, and ye needn't try to hinder me." 

So Arky proflFered his arm, of which McArthur was 
by no means sorry to accept the help, for he felt weak 
and giddy in the open air ; and together the three went 
down the hill, McArthur stopping in the church-porch, 
and the brother and sister proceeding to the Grange. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE BURIAL FROM THE GREAT HOUSE. 

McArthur did not stay long in the porch. He 
took up his position in a seat not far from the door, 
whence he could see the sad procession arrive. 

There were a good many people in the church, for 
the recent events with which poor Selah had been 
associated had made quite a stir in the quiet village. 
Many of those present were "chapel-folk*' too, who 
had known Selah in past days, and were friends of her 
grandfather's. Not a few eyes were turned in surprise 
and curiosity towards the Cheveley bailiff, as he went 
quietly into a pew, looking rather pale, but otherwise 
not much altered since they had seen him, and a few 
whispers passed here and there. " Didn't expect to see 
him to-day." " Must have been less of a hurt, after all, 
nor they said." "He do look broke down, dont he, 
. though ? " " Sure, he had been fond of her " — and so on. 
But McArthur was quite unconscious of the remarks 
and the glances that were upon him. He sat at the 
end of the pew, his arms resting on the desk, for kneel- 
ing made him feel faint ; Selah's prayer-book in his 
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hand, but in reality unable to fix his eyes or his mind 
on any connected prayer. He heard Mr. Owen's voice 
monotoning the sentences, and saw, through his tightly- 
clasped hands, the procession come in, through the old 
church-porch ; the choir-boys, whom Mr. Owen always 
Uked to attend on these occasions ; two men of the choir ; 
then the coffin under its violet pall with the deep 
white border, above which lay a lovely cross entirely of 
white flowers, double primrose and wood-anemone and 
narcissus — " sweets to the sweet " — which Miss Warham 
had made herself and placed there. Arky and poor 
Sarah, whose face looked sadly pale and tearful, followed 
close behind ; some of the house-servants and neighbours 
after them. They came in and took their places, and 
the service went on. But McArthur felt like one in a 
horrible dream ; his whole consciousness taken up in the 
effort to realize that there — under the cross of flowei's — ► 
there, so soon to be hidden away out of sight for all time 
— was Selah Maynard, his Selah, as he was fain to call 
her; the bright beautiful girl who had so captivated his 
fancy and enthralled his heart, who had led him to 
forget and forego his first love, that other woman whom 
he had esteemed once so highly — ^yes, did still esteem, 
but with a far less absorbing passion. Only five days 
ago she had been speaking to him, listening to him, 
her face — ah, what a sad, shadowy face I — lifted to his ; 
he had clasped her in his arms and kissed her, to say 
farewell indeed ; but he had little thought it was the 
last earthly farewell. He could not take his eyes off 
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the pall and the cross, even to look at the book ; and all 
through the lesson, triumphant in its faith and hope, 
he seemed only to see her face, with those large piteotts 
eyes upturned to him. She had loved him ; yes, there 
was no doubt of it in his mind ; and yet there would 
come back and torment him now, in his grief and 
compassion^ another view, another side of the question. 
If he had had more self-command — ^if he had obeyed her 
at first and let her be — all this might not have happened. 
There was no doubt, let the doctor try to comfort her 
friends as he might, that that night's work had hastened 
the end. His eyes seemed opened now to see what he 
bad never allowed himself to see before, namely, that 
while he was, as he persuaded himself, acting for her 
real good in trying to free her from an uncongenial 
engagement, he was only gratifying his own selfish and 
self-absorbed desire, and trying too late to shake her 
faith to her betrothed husband, the love of her child- 
hood. In fact, in his own words, it was he, not she, 
who had gone near to wreck three lives. 

The thought swept over him with a cruel remorse ; and 
yet, if the occasion had to come over again, he did Dot 
know that he should or could have acted differently. 
He tried to drive the thought from him, since the past 
could never be recalled. 

But now there is a stir again in the church: the 
bearers taking up their sad burden, the procession re- 
forming to follow them. In the stream of other 
mourners and onlookers, McArthur almost mechanically 
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passed out, his eyes still riveted to the cross upon the 
pall, the one centre of his thoughts. Outside, in the 
churchyard, the April sun was shining brightly, in a 
cloudless blue sky, upon the trees and banks and wild- 
flowers in their spring beauty: overhead a little lark 
was trilling its wild sweet song, in utter unconsciousness 
of the human tragedy being acted below, as the priest's 
voice went on : " He cometh up, and is cut down, like 
a flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
continueth in one stay/' 

McArthur just heard those words. And then the 
sunshine and the green banks and the blue sky, the 
black robes and the white, the lark's song and the 
words of solemn warning and most pathetic supplication, 
all became merged to him in one confusing dizziness of 
sound and sense, and he remembered no more. 

When he next awoke to consciousness he was lying 
on a sofa, in a room which after a moment or two he 
recognized — ^having once or twice been in it on some 
choir business — as Mr. Owen's study. Some one was 
bending over him, and had made him swallow a restor- 
ative, and then moved away; and he now saw more 
distinctly the kind quiet face of Mr. Owen — still in his 
cassock — ^looking down upon him. 

" You wonder where you are, I suppose, Mr. 
McArthur ? We . thought this would be the most 
convenient place for you to rest in. You feel better ? " 

" Yes, thank you, Mr. Owen. I can go home now, 
I think, if Mr. Whitmore can assist me." 
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" Nothing of the kind, McArthur. Arky Whitmore 
has gone home. I told him I would look after you, and 
when you were rested I would take you up in the 
pony-carriage. So you are in my charge — and pray 
make yourself comfortable — ^no one will be coming in, 
and you axe in no one's way." 

"So kind," said McArthur rather faintly. "I am 
so sorry to have given so much trouble. 'Deed I 
would not have come had I not believed I could go 
through it; but I suppose I am not so strong as I 
should be." 

"No, indeed you are not. But if you could have 
seen yourself as we saw you four or five days ago, you 
would wonder you managed to walk here at all. And 
it is a trying occasion for you." 

" Yes, sir, most extremely trying." 

" It has seemed a sudden call," said the clergyman 
" but it was one of those cases when, if one may say so, 
the spirit of preparation seems to have been given in 
proportion to the shortness of the summons. I don t 
mean," he continued, " that there was what is popularly 
styled a deathbed repentance ; for I believe this poor 
girl, according to her lights, had always tried to live a 
Christian life — and for some time past she appears to 
have had a feeling that she should *not live long." 

" I think so," he replied. " Anyway I know a more 
beautiful, a truer character never existed." 

**Ah, you knew her very intimately. Well, you 
would, I am sure, be comforted to know that hers was a 
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very happy deathbed. I have seldom met with a more 
childUke faith and trust ; even with the fear and doubt 
about the fate of her lover, Bastiani, she seemed 
content to leave it in wiser and more loving Hands. I 
feel more unhappy about him, having known him as I 
did. That in a moment of passion he could have so 
acted is very terrible. I wish, for his own sake, he may 
be found. It would be better for him to know the 
worst at once, than be always hunted down. And as 
things have gone so favourably with you, he may get a 
lenient sentence." 

" I would be glad he were punished," McArthur said. 
" Not for his act towards me — I freely forgive him that 
— ^but for his roughness and brutality to her. At least 
she is saved from the fate of being joined to a ruflSan 
like that." 

" Yet he was very sincerely attached to her. There 
were good points about*him : still, as I say, it would be 
for his good to be taken now — though I fear a trial 
would be an unpleasant business rather for you." 

" Painful," said McArthur, drawing himself up with 
some pride, " but that is all. There is nothing in my 
relations with — with her — that I would be ashamed to 
publish to the whole world. I have acted all along 
with the best, most honourable intentions — with the 
desire for her good, as for my own happiness." 

And as Mr. Owen made no immediate answer, he 
added : " I suppose you are aware, sir, of my most 
unhappy story ? " 
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" Indeed, McArthur, I cannot say that I have ever 
heard it in any connected form. I know that gossip 
has coupled your names together for some time past; 
but I never listen to gossip. Poor Selah herself was 
able to tell me very little, and that only relating to 
herself. If it would be any satisfaction to you to tell 
me your story — I mean, if I could be of any comfort or 
help to you, I should be glad to hear it." 

" I would like to tell it you, Mr. Owen, if you please. 
It is possible you may hear it discussed — after I am 
gone from the place — and I should like to feel that you 
knew the facts, and that there was no blame attaching 
to me/* 

McArthur was just in that softened yet excited and 
rather abnormal frame of mind, that it was a comfort 
and a relief to him to speak about himself and his 
feelings — ^which ordinarily he might not have been so 
ready to do to a comparatively recent acquaintance. It 
was well for him that he had a wise, discreet, and 
impartial listener. He began at the beginning; and 
with the single exception of his former relation with 
Lizzie Mathieson, he confided to Mr. Owen the whole 
history of his gradually-developing attachment to Selah, 
up to his last fatal endeavour to win and, as he put it, 
to rescue her. 

Mr. Owen listened patiently to all. He allowed that 
it had been an exceedingly diflScult and delicate case, 
and was willing to credit McArthur with having acted 
with the best intentions, although he was of opinion 
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that he had allowed his blind and strong feelings for 
the girl to carry him beyond what wiser and cooler 
judgment might have dictated, when he was aware 
of her solemn engagement to her first lover. But all 
that Mr. Owen said was kind and considerate ; leading 
McArthur rather to judge himself, than seeming to judge 
him. The past could never be recalled : the issue of 
events had been taken out of the hands of the actors ; 
" and the only course I can now recommend to you," he 
wound up, " is strict self-examination and repentance 
for even involuntary failure of duty, thankfulness for 
the mercy shown in each case, and most entire and 
careful abstinence from any feeling of anger or ill-will 
against your unhappy rival." 

That conversation certainly did Calder more good 
than anything else could have done ; and it was in a 
much calmer, more natural frame of mind that he at 
length accepted Mr. Owen's kind offer of a lift up the 
hill to Lilybank Cottage in the pony-carriage. And 
though he was very tired after that day's excitement 
and exertion, and even passed a more restless night in 
consequence, it did not materially interfere with his 
convalescence, which proceeded surely and steadily. 



X 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH MR. MAC MAKES A PURCHASE. 

About a week after Selah Maynard's funeral, 
McArthur, who had recovered his strength very fairly, 
called one morning early at the Orange and asked to 
see the squire. 

Both Mr. and Miss Warham had, it should he said, 
been most kind and attentive during their bailiffs 
illness and recovery ; calling often to inquire, speaking 
friendlily to his mother, and sending from the house 
any dainties or delicacies that they thought likely to 
be acceptable. 

Fred Warham went to the study to speak to him, 
and remained for some time; at the end of which 
he came to his sister's morning-room with rather a 
perplexed expression of countenance, 

" There's that fellow McArthur wants to go." 

" Oh ! Fred, you don't say so ? How tiresome 1 Do 
you mean, to leave altogether ? " 

" I'm afraid that's what it's coming to. In fact he 
began by ' intimating,' as he said, his wish of resigning 
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his situation. I asked him why and wherefore, and all 
about it. He said his health was not quite what it 
was before this ; but that's not all. Of course there are' 
reasons that make it unpleasant for him being here just 
now, but he would soon get over that ; and he says the 
people don't like his supervision. I told him it was all 
nonsense — they'd have to like it; and if he went I'd put 
a Tartar in his place^ and so on : and, well, the end of 
it is, I've got him to say he'll ' conseeder ' of it." 

" Rather condescending," said Minnie. 

" Yes. But I do really think he's a good fellow and 
an honest one ; and it is a great thing to have an over- 
seer who's not ' hand and glove ' with all the tenants, 
little and big, and who won't play into their hands. 
As for the supervision, it was high time there was some 
one to stop the petty thieving and trespassing that 
went on. Old Hayter let them do just as they liked ; 
and when one is away any time, it is a comfort to feel 
there is a head to trust. He has been doing splendidly 
this winter." 

" Perhaps he would like it better if you were more at 
home — did not leave so much to him, Fred dear ? " 

"Oh, well, I don't know. This business lately has 
been a horrible one, and makes me feel as if I should 
like to go away at once — only I don't feel in spirits for 
the sea either ; there are these fellows hunting down 
that wretched Bastiani — and he was just the one I 
always liked best for that work. I sha'n't get that 
fishing-boat now. I hate it all. What could possess 
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the man to go and do it? And I suppose I shall he 
summoned on a vile trial one of these days. Well, 
I can give the poor fellow a splendid character, that's 
one thing, and I shall do my best for him." 

''I am glad you are able to do that/' said Minnie. 
" It is a very sad business, and does seem to cast a 
gloom over the place ; but still I hardly know whether 
we ought to run away from it just now." 

"No, I suppose not. You are always the strong- 
minded one, Minnie. I won't go away just yet either, 
because I\e promised Mac a run home for change, pro- 
vided he 'reconseeders' his determination, which I am 
half-inclined to hope he will. I think that is quite 
reasonable, and that very likely he does require change 
and rest ; he says he feels this climate enervating, and 
will recover better in his native air." 

After he left the squire's study, McArthur went to 
pay another visit which he had been wishing to make 
as soon as possible, namely, to poor old Jim Maynard. 
He had taken a liking for the old man during the past 
few months, and now he felt as if it would be doing 
something for Selah to look after him a little, in his 
solitude and bereavement. 

It cost him not a little to walk across those pretty 
breezy fields, which all spoke to him so keenly of Selah. 
Every step of the way seemed full of her ; he could not 
linger now at the stile where they had sat, and thought 
with a shudder of how they had seen the yacht come in, 
and of what she had brought. He hurried through the 
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familiar paths, glad when the walk was over and he 
turned in at the old man's little garden-gate. 

Poor old Jim was toddling up the narrow walk 
between his little wilderness of simple plants and 
bushes, when McArthur gently hailed him. 

"Why, 'tis Mr. Mac, be sure!" he said, turning 
round, and peering up at his friend. " How be ye, Mr. 
Mac ? 'Tis a wonder to see you, and they do say as 
you'd a' lost pretty nigh every drop of blood in your 
body." 

" Not quite, thanks to a good Providence, and a 
kind friend. I should like to sit down a minute, though, 
in your room. I was anxious to see you. I came 
across just as soon's I was able — to say how I felt with 
and for you — in this — this great loss." He gripped the 
old man's hand hard. 

" Thank you ; thank you kindly, Mr. Mac. Ay, 'tis 
hard trials ; my poor Selah, as I brought up 'most from 
her cradle, took afore me, arter all I But the Word 
says ' all flesh is grass ' ; and we don't none on us know 
which '11 go first ; 'tain't no matter if 'tis early or late, if 
so be you're saved and got the gospel — be it ? " 

"I couldn't express what her death is to me," 
McArthur said, without exactly answering old Jim's 
theology. 

" Ay, you was fond on Selah, I knows. I seed you 
was smit first time you come, and if you mind I give 
you a hint to have a care of Lin Bastiani. I was allers 
'most 'feared he'd do som' un a mischief some day ; he 
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was so mad like, if any of the lads round was only to 
look at Selah : but I didn't think as Lin would *a'gone 
to stick a knife in any one, no more I did. But he 
been a deal in furrin parts, of late ; and they do do that 
in furrin parts I've heard say, don't 'em ? And he come 
of furrin stock, ye see — still I wouldn t not a thought 
it of he." 

" Nor would I. But when a man gives way to 
passion ye can't tell what he'll not do, at a time." 

" 'Twill be seven years, sartain, he'll get, when they 
catches un-^won't it ? " 

" I really couldn't say. In the mean time they have 
not caught him yet." 

"N — no," said old Jim with a kind of chuckle. 
,He'd dodge 'em, no doubt, as long as he could. I 
heard they'd tracked him as fur as Cowes, and no 
furder. He's a sharp chap, Lin; he's most like got 
took aboard some craft, don't you think ? He was allers 
handy about the likes o' that. Many's the time I've had 
him out with me in the boat when he was a little chap 
not twelve years old, and he'd be as much use near 
as a grow'd man for sense, and what he'd strength for." 
And old Jim shook his head, and took oflf and wiped his 
spectacles. 

" It do have shook me," he said presently. " When 
they come and told me as Lin Bastiani had gone nigh 
upon murderin' you, and my poor Selah had broke 
a blood-vessel and gone off sudden, there, I didn't know 
where I wur : but the Lord's merciful, and mayhe 
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'twon't be long afore I goes to her. She was the last 
I had of my own — 'cepting Lin, you may say, as was my 
wife's great-nephy — and Td a-hoped to see her childem 
afore I went, so I had. But my wife and I, we done 
the best we could for her, body and soul ; and they told 
me as she went happy and was saved, wam't she ? " 

Mc Arthur felt too much overcome to reply just then. 
Even the poor old man saw that his grief was genuine. 

" I know'd you was fond of her," he repeated. " Why 
didn't you speak up and git her last winter, afore Lin 
come home ? She'd a-had you then if you'd a-ast her, 
rU be bound." 

McArthur winced a little at the abrupt question. 
" Perhaps you're wrong," he said. " She wouldn't have 
me when I did ask her, whatever." 

" You did ast her then ? She never not told me as 
she'd refused you." 

" I suppose not. I believe her heart was mine ; but 
she was too much afraid of that great ruffian Bastiani." 

"Ay. She'd been feared o' Lin Bastiani; howsom'- 
dever I don't know as she wam't fond on un, too. 
They'd been fond since they was childer; and they 
were both the same stock, and had grow'd up together. 
Dear, how he'd used to plague her too, be sure, when 
she was a little gal ! I mind, when she used to come 
home from school — we kep' her reg'lar to British School, 
and she wur a fine scholard, but Lin Bastiani he went 
to Parson Owen's school, and he used to myche " (play 
truant) " most o' his time among the boats, and that 'ere ; 
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and he'd hide about amongs' the rocks, and holler out as 
she was comin' down the path — I can hear un now— 
' Sely I I be comin' to pitch you over cliflft.' Poor little 
dear, how she'd run, as scared-like : and my wife, as was 
Martha Bastiani afore we wur married, 'ud go out and 
make believe she'd thrash he with the broomstick. Bat 
for all that he was terrible fond o' Selah. And be sure 
'taint more nor a three week, is it, since they was both 
on 'em here ; been looking over their house, they had, 
as they was to live in ; and now you may say they're 
both on 'em gone. For I reckon as we re not likely 
to see more of Lin ; and my poor little Sely's dead and 
buried." 

McArthur could scarcely stand any more of the old 
man's rambling talk. He got up suddenly, and became 
apparently lost in contemplation of the framed sampler 
on the wall. 

" Be lookin' at the pictur's," said the old man, turning 
round. " Ah, that's the ' Victory,' baint un ? " There 
was a little old coloured print of a man-of-war hanging 
just above. 

"No," said McArthur; "I'm looking at a piece of 
sewed work." 

" Why, that be poor Selah's sampler, as she sewed 
when she wur a little gal at school." 

"Yes. Will you let me have it, Mr. Maynard? I 
will give you this instead ; " and he placed a gold coin 
in the old man's hand. 

" What, a half-sovereign for poor Sely's sampler 1 
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Nay, but I'll make you welcome to un for the half o' 
that. 'Taint no use to me, and my eyes be terrible 
bad, as I can't see the figgers on it, as we used to be 
proud on 'em. You shall have it, Mr. Mac ; you shall 
have it." 

" Thank you. If I may take it at my own price. Or 
if you have a feeling against selling it, you must take 
the money as a friendly token from me — ^your dear 
Selah's lover. I am to be away soon — away from 
this." 

" What, you d' be leaving the Island ? " 

" For a time, whatever — possibly for altogether. Mr. 
Warham is kindly anxious I should return, but it must 
depend on my health, and other things. Now, will I 
take down the frame ? Oh, thank you, sir,'* as the old 
man detached it with a trembling hand. 

"There 'tis, Mr. Mac; I'm glad you should have it, 
as you values it ; and there's none to care for the bits o' 
things arter I'm gone. And thank you kindly for all 
your goodness in coming to an old man like I be. I 
can't return it, no-how, but the Lord '11 bless you, and I 
think as how you be saved. I hope as you'll have a 
safe journey where you be going to, tho' I do' know 
where that be." 

" I am going home, I think, to Scotland." 

" Scotland, ay. 'Tis where you comes from, hain't it ? 
Well, I wish you good-bye ; and if I'm here when you 
comes "back I'll be glad to see you ; and if so be I ain't 
here, why I hopes I shall be better oflF, sha'n't I ? " 
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Yes, indeed. Good-bye, Mr* Maynard, and thank 






you. 

McArthur wrung the old man's hand, and left with a 
sorrowful heart, carrying his prize carefully. It was 
rather a large and awkward thing to carry, in its heavy 
black frame, and old Jim gave him no paper to fold it 
in. But he took out his white pocket-handkerchief and 
wrapped it carefully round, and carried it home, under 
his coat — to be treasured henceforth amongst his most 
sacred possessions. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MBS. DARE SPEAKS OUT. 

McArthur took some days to consider about his 
future plans. 

Mr. Warham's wish to retain him was not without its 
due weight. It was flattering, and showed confidence. 
He had made one or two good solid friendships during 
his eleven months' residence at Cheveley, which he 
would regret severing. And more than all, were he to 
leave now, after what had taken place, it would seem 
almost like a confession of failure, if not of something 
more. 

He was helped in his decision considerably by a visit 
which he paid at this time to Mrs. Dare, to thank her 
for her past care of him. He had gone in about tea- 
time, and was of course begged by her and Monty to 
share the meal, which he was nothing loth to do. 

" What is this I have heard about your going away, 
Mr. Mac?** Mrs. Dare began, as she poured out the 
grateful tea. " I hope it is a false report.** 

"I did not know there was any report,** answered 
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McArthur, a little shamefacedly. "Things do get 
carried about here most wonderfully." 

" I am afraid they do. Monty picked up this, and 
came home half-crying. However, you can set our 
minds at ease, I hope." 

" Well, Mrs. Dare, to tell you the honest truth, I have 
thought very seriously about it — whether, indeed, it 
were not for the good of all that I should resign." 

"Pray speak for yourself, Mr. McArthur ! I fear we 
have treated you — some of us — very shamefully ; but if 
you can overlook it, and give us another trial, you may 
find that all the Islanders are not quite so bad." 

" Oh, yes, Mrs. Dare. Indeed, I have experienced 
very great kindness and consideration from many of 
those around me. From some, indeed, more than I 
can ever repay ; for instance, to yourself I may say I 
suppose, under Providence, I owe my life." 

" If so, then, we are quits at last. You have twice 
saved my boy's. I can never forget that." 

*' And the knowledge of your sympathy in the eflforts 
I have made to do my duty, will always be a comfort to 
me. Do you think," he went on presently, after a short 
meditative silence — "Do you really think, Mrs. Dare, 
that I should be doing right, by him and by the place, 
to accede to Mr. Warham's very kind desire that I 
should remain a:nd carry on my duties here ? " 

And then it was that Mrs. Dare had made the state- 
ment in the clear, uncompromising, incisive way in 
which she usually stated her opinion or gave her advice, 
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that she did think so. " If you throw up your work 
now, Mr. Mac, it will look like — I do not say it will be 
— a confession of failure." 

She looked at him full with her quiet steady dark 
eyes, and the little twinkle in them and about the 
comers of her mouth that showed she knew she had 
made some impression. 

Monty had run out of the room to look for his 
favourite cat, and the two were alone together. 

" I don't know what way it is," McArthur said, " but 
— since I have recovered this — I have felt, as it were, 
unsettled ; as though everything was changed to me." 

" I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Mac ; you want a home of 
your own," 

" I'm quite "aware that is so. I have wanted one, 
Mrs. Dare, for some years. It appears I may continue 
to want it." 

" But why should that be ? " she said, looking straight 
at him. And in her heart she thought that it would 
be a happy woman whom he should ask to share that 
home. 

" It is some men s luck, Mrs. Dare." 

" You are going to Scotland for change, you say, at 
any rate. Now take my advice, Mr. McArthur; when 
you come back, bring a wife with you." 

" Mrs. Dare ! " McArthur reddened fairly to the 
roots of his brown hair. He might have felt a little 
annoyance, but if so he did not show it. 

"And I believe," said Mrs. Dare, pursuing her 
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advantage, but speaking in the coolest manner possible, 
as though discussing the most ordinary commonplace, 
"that you know perfectly well where you could find 
one, once you were in your own country." 

McArthur winced a little then. " I don't know what 
way it is, Mrs. Dare, that you manage to find out these 
things," he said, looking down uneasily with ^ little 
nervous laugh. 

"I am right, am I?" 

" Well, you have been very kind to me, Mrs. Dare — 
more than I have any right or claim to expect from you 
— and I don't mind telling you that — that there was 
one whom I would have brought with me as my wife 
when first I came, had her circumstances permitted at 
that time." 

" Yes ? " she said, looking at him more gravely now 
and sympathetically. She could aflford to do so, to 
sympathize with and enter into others' trials, for she 
had not been without her own. 

" And what are her present circumstances ? " she said 
gently, after a few moments. " Do they still stand in 
the way ? " 

" Indeed, I could hardly say. But I own I have 
been very forgetful of my duty to her since coming 
here ; and even if other things were favourable, I would 
hardly feel justified in asking her." 

" Does she love you truly ? " 

" I have never doubted her — except that she put me 
second to her home ties." 
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*' Then she must be a good girl I Go back to her, Mr. 
Mac ; do not throw away your chance. Go back to her, 
and make up your quarrel, if you have had one; of 
course I don't know." 

" That is not quite what I mean. We have had no' 
quarrel. But other things have come between us." 

"Ah, yes! I know that — in part. You must not 
think me intrusive, but I could not help knowing the 
outlines of the case ; and I have felt for you very truly 
though I have never been able to say so." 

"Thank you very much," said McArthur gravely, 
without raising his eyes. 

" And I think, and I do hope, in time — though it has 
been such a very melancholy business — you will be able 
to see that all has been ordered for the best. You must 
excuse my freedom, but I do not really think poor Selah 
Maynard was a wife for you — would have made you 
happy in the end — even had she lived." 

"That," said McArthur, quietly and sadly, "is a 
matter of which none but myself can judge." 

** No ; of course not. But since it can never be, I 
hope you will not suffer her memory to blight your life 
— ^yours and this other young person's, who, you say, 
loved and loves you. Go back to her ; explain, confess, 
what you will ; but do not lose your chance of happiness, 
and hers. I am something of an old friend to you now ; 
let me plead for her." 

There was something beautiful and touching in the 
little woman's eloquence, it was so real and earnest; 
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and the shade of satire which sometimes lurked about 
her speeches was entirely absent now. 

"I am quite sure that you wish for my real good, 
Mrs. Dare/' McArthur said, "however events may turn 
out/' 

The re-entrance of Monty with an armful of tabby 
cat interrupted this confidential dialogue ; and McArthur 
rose to leave, feeling almost to shrink under those keen 
far-seeing eyes of the little widow, as she shook his hand 
warmly in silence. He did not altogether relish her 
words then; but nevertheless they had more weight 
than he was aware of in fixing his det>ermination, and 
the arrangement to which he finally came with Mr. 
Warham ; which was that he should have a month's 
holiday to go north and recruit, and if he found himself 
by that time quite strong he should return to his 
duties. He and his mother (who was beginning to get 
anxious about going home) agreed that they should 
ymie and engage a small lodging for themselves by the 
week, at Ardhill, that he might enjoy the benefit of his 
native country air ; and at once began making their 
preparations for the journey. 

In looking over and arranging his papers, McArthur 
came suddenly upon the draft letter he had written to 
poor Lizzie Mathieson on the eve of his last interview 
with Selah. It gave him almost a shudder as he 
thought of all that had passed since'; and, thankful that 
the letter had never been posted, he hastened to destroy 
it. He must write to Lizzie now, he thought — poor 
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Lizzie, who would be in an awful way if she had known 
what had happened to him. There was no need that 
she should know, at present, all the ghastly details. He 
wondered what she was doing ; if she were thinking of 
him ; whether she would be glad to see him back again. 
It would not be fair to take her quite by surprise : he 
would write a liuQ to prepare her ; and he sat down 
after a while and wrote it — a short kind friendly letter, 
nothing more ; merely saying that he had been rather 
unwell lately, and was therefore coming north, and 
coming out to Ardhill for a little change and holiday ; 
so that he should be looking them up, one of those 
days, at Canary Station, and would hope to find them 
all well. Then he fastened up his letter, and posted it ; 
and prepared to follow it as soon as might be. 
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CH^OTTER XVII. 

CANARY STATION. 

It was a bright clear lengthening afternoon in early 
Hay that the south train, winding round '' the back o' 
Benachie/' slackened speed for Ardhill. 

As he passed along the old line, familiar to him from 
early days, Calder McArtbur felt as if he were in a 
strange dream ; or rather, perhaps, as though his Eng- 
lish life of the past ten months had been a dream, from 
which he might awake to the old life. Yet a change 
had passed over him, insomuch that it could never be 
quite the old life again. When he had left Ardhill 
last, a new career was opening before him ; yet he 
had fancied that his inner destiny was fixed, his 
heart's story told, when he left pledged by his own word 
to Lizzie Mathieson. He knew better now. He knew 
that his feeling for Lizzie Mathieson had been as a 
candle to the sunshine compared with that sudden 
and almost unconsciously-awakened passion for the 
beautiful English girl whom he had loved but to lose. 
It was such a passion as comes to a man seldom more 
than once in a lifetime : certainly it was not likely to 
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come twice to this middle-aged practical prudent Scot. 
No woman could ever enthral his fancy quite as Selah 
had done; but Selah had come into his life and passed 
out of it again like a flash of light — a meteor — that 
shone for a moment and was as suddenly quenched. It 
did not follow, because he had loved and lost Selah, that 
Mrs. Dare's words should be the less true. Mrs. Dare 
had told him roundly that he wanted a wife and a 
home, and he felt that she was right. At his age, in 
his position, especially if he settled down in a strange 
place, he did want to be anchored, settled, domesticated. 
And the thought of Lizzie Mathieson, with her gentle 
face and "couthie" tongue, her kind true heart and 
thrifty household ways, came to him with a comforting, 
soothing influence now. His spirits rose as he felt that 
he was hastening nearer to her, that he should soon 
have sight and speech of her, be able to satisfy himself 
that she was still loyal to him. Surely, after five years 
of waiting, in his present circumstances, he was entitled 
to claim her hand now if ever, her father and Maggie 
notwithstanding. He should be able gradually to tell 
her what had befallen him ; to make his confession, if 
need be ; to be comforted by her compassionate forgive- 
ness, when all should be put right — poor good- honest 
Lizzie, who knew nothing of his temporary forgetfulness, 
of his terrible lesson. He did not for a moment take 
into consideration those little scraps of miscellaneous 
ubiquitous information which are picked up by the 
Scottish local " dailies." 
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Here was Ardhill at last, vrith its grassy title, its 
garden, and its birdcages. He had a glimpse of the 
stationmaster as they drew up, but he had disappeared 
before McAxthur had landed and taken out his own and 
his mother's goods. 

"I say, mother, if you'll go quietly on with the 
things, I'll be after ye : I'm just going to ask for 
Mathieson." 

Old Mrs. McArthur was discreet enough to walk on 
without further comment, and her son went into the 
station-agent's little office. Yes ; there was Mathieson 
behind his desk, looking much as ever ; perhaps a shade 
more sad and discontented. He glanced up at the new- 
comer, and a faint expression of surprise crossed his face. 

" It's you back, is it ? Te're better, surely," he said, 
coolly enough. 

" Ay, I'm back. How are ye, Mr. Mathieson ? Did 
ye no get my letter ? I wrot* Lizzie — " 

" Na, I didna get a letter ; maybe there might have 
come ene for Lizzie, but she hasna been that she could 
open a letter, this while — she's lyin'." 

" Unwell, is she ? " said Calder in concern. 

" Ay, she is that : she's been terrible unwell this twa 
weeks, and I haena ony great expectation she'll put 
over the night." 

McArthur turned pale, perfectly aghast now at the 
man's calm despairing words and tone, and caught at 
the desk to steady himself. 

"Ay, ye'd used to be friends, I believe," said 
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Mathieson, in the same strange, impassive tone. " Ye're 
mairriet now, I suppose, though ? " 

*' Friends I married ! " gasped Mc Arthur. " What 
in Heaven's name are ye meaning, man ? " 

"Oh well, I'd just thocht it, by what the paper 
said. I'm maybe wrang." 

" Paper — what paper ? " 

" The ' Express.' There was a line — I d'na mind hoo 
lang — about a three week syne ; said ye'd been sticket 
in a wood, and just at deith's door — and the ca'se had 
been jeelousy o' some yoong woman ; but I dinna 
know — there's a lot o' lees gets into that papers, whiles. 
Ony wye, it's had a heap adee wi' my girl's unweelness 
—I ken that." 

"Will I see her?" asked Calder, without making 
any remark on this. 

" Hoot aye, ye can see her — winna mak' any odds ey- 
now. Go in, an ye like ; there's just Mrs. Duncan, a 
weedow woman, notticin' the twa o' them. I was sair 
medd" (put about) "to get a nurse till her — and 
Maggie's an awful chairge." And • poor Mathieson 
sighed heavily as he pointed the visitor to the room* 

With limbs that well nigh failed him, McArthur 
turned into the familiar place. Poor Maggie was sitting 
as usual in her comer kuitting, looking very wan and 
woe-begone. The "widow woman" was doing some- 
thing at the fireside, but Calder had no eyes for any- 
thing but the white wasted shadow lying iv the little 
wall-bed ; the girl to whom he had pledged his faith, 
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and to whom, in spite of his temporary failure of duty, 
his heart had still turned as a consoler and stay. 

Poor Lizzie was lying quite still and unconscious, her 
thin hands spread nervelessly on the coverlet ; her hair 
had been cut short, her large grey eyes were half-closed, 
gazing before her without recognition. McArthur bent 
down, close to her, touched the helpless fingers, kissed 
the calm brow, murmured words of tenderness ; but she 
gave no sign. He raised himself, and turned in mute 
appeal to the nurse. 

" It's been a sort of a nervish fever," Mrs. Duncan 
said. '' She was awful raised kind, and wanderin and 
that, at the first; but she disna ken onything now, 
and she disna speak ; she's just a sort o' done out, peer 
creature; but doctor thinks maybe there'll come a 
lightenin' or she go." 

" Is there no hope ? " he asked. 

" Well, the doctor disna give very muckle. He says 
this night'll likely be the turn ; there be to be a cheenge 
o' same kind ; but she disna look to hae the appearance 
ofrallyin'." 

McArthur sighed heavily. Then he turned to 
Maggie, whom as yet he had not greeted. 

" Maggie, child, how are ye ? Ye mind upon Calder ? " 
and he would have kissed her; but she drew up and 
turned her head aside. "What, shy, lassie? Te've 
surely forgot me." 

" Na, I have-na," said the blind girl. " I dinna like 
ye, for makin' my sister so ill's ye have." 
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" I ! Oh, Maggie, if ye knew what heartbroken I am 
this night I " 

He coTild not speak to her more. He seemed unable 
to withdraw himself from the bedside of Lizzie, and 
when her father came in again he said : 

" Ye'se let me stop all night, Mathieson ? " 

" Please yourself," was the answer. " 'Twill mak' 
little odds eynow, as I've said." 

Mrs. Duncan, who was a warm-hearted, kindly, though 
rough woman, was touched by McArthur's evident grief 
and dismay. "Eh yes, ye should stop, mester," she 
said. " Maybe the peer lassie '11 look to ye once and 
ken ye, or she's taken." 

So it was settled, McArthur only hastening to his 
mother at their lodging to let her know what detained 
him. 

" Mother, Miss Mathieson's just at dyin'. I'm going 
back to stop all night." 

'* Eh, Calder, ye dinna say 1 This is a sair endin' to 
yer v'yage." 

" Ay is it, mother." 

" Fat's wrang wi' the peer lassie ? " 

" Some sort of a fever — ^not smiting. She doesn't 
know me, but she may." 

Old Mrs. McArthur shook her head sadly. 

" And ye're lookin' real bad yersel', Calder. An' ye 
sit up all night ye'U kill yersel'." 

" There's no much fear of me. Ye may give me a 
droppie tea. an' ye Uke, before I go back-no, I'm 
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for nothing else. I canna eat — ^'tis like to choke 



me. 



But the old lady poured out his cup of tea, and 
soothed him into taking it, as well as ^' a piece to it/' 
for he did look very worn and tired after the two days' 
voyage and railway journey ; and then he left her, and 
went back to the station. 

He found poor Mathieson very low and disheartened 
on his return ; as he asked again, and more particularly, 
the cause and length of the illness* 

** She's been lyin' a fortnight, as I told ye. She had- 
na been herself, some time or that. It begoo'd wi yon 
paragraph in the paper — ^be it true or fa'se — about you. 
She went aff like one deid, at the first ; and syne she got 
up, and went aboot a' thing looking like a ghaist, but 
sayin' nowt — only Maggie, she's tellt me since she aye 
grat on a' night, and kept her fae sleepin' ; but one 
aiftemeen she said to me, ' Father, I canna baud up my 
heid langer,' and she went till her bed, and it wasna 
hoors or she was jist ravin*. And it was aye ' Calder,' 
and 'Calder's deein',' an' *I canna win till him — ^he 
disna need me now' — ^and the like. Eh, my peer 
lassie I I aye said I couldna want her for ony man 
alive, but gin she were raised up to me again I'd not 
stand atween you and her for one boor, an' it were her 
pleasure to ging wi' you." 

And what could Calder McArthur do, as he sat by 
her bedside hour after hour, and felt that he had 
brought this upon her? All the events of the past 
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months seemed to flash across him like a miserable 
dream : his blind passion for Selah, and its unhappy 
ending. It was for this that he had forsaken and well- 
nigh forgotten this poor faithful girl, whose love for him 
was likely to cost her her life I — that love which he 
had thought to fall back upon now for solace, now that 
the delusion was over, that the dream had slipped from 
his grasp ! Like the fabled dog, he had grasped at the 
shadow, the fatally attractive vision, only to lose it, and 
to lose as well the enduring substance, the one woman's 
heart which was really and lawfully his own — to lose it 
for ever. He recalled how her image had gradually 
faded from his mind : the many plausible excuses and 
palliations which he had used to explain the reason of 
his faithlessness, in speaking to Selah : the cold, cruel 
letter he had written — thank God that it had never 
been posted ! that at least those measured heartless 
sentences had not had power to reach and wound that 
already too sorely-wounded heart. 

So the long twiUght closed in, and found him still 
sitting there — sitting and watching. Poor Maggie had 
been taken to her bed in the next room ; and Mathieson 
had gone to lie down also ; he was worn and tired, poor 
man, and he could do no good by sitting up. Only 
Calder and the nurse remained. And after a while he 
asked her if she would lie down too and rest : he meant 
to watch, and would call her at the least change. Mrs. 
Duncan was not sorry to accept the offer ; she lay down 
on the sofa, and was soon fast asleep. And then 
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McArthur knelt down at the bed-foot, and poured out 
his whole soul in voiceless prayer, as he had never 
prayed before : that God would be merciful, would spare 
this innocent wronged maiden, would laise her up — at 
least to know him and forgive him, if more might not 
be : and for himself, that his blindness and faithlessness 
might be pardoned, his fatal error atoned for. Oh ! if 
it might be, if she might only be spared now, the 
devotion of his whole life should be given to her; the 
utmost efforts should not be wanting to redeem the 
past, to make up to her for her spumed and wasted 
love, to reward her for her generous trust. 

So the hours of that sad night passed. But a little 
after midnight there came a change, even as the doctor 
had foretold. The sufferer stirred a little and opened 
her eyes. McArthur rose with beating heart, and 
wakened Mrs. Duncan* 

"Eh, she's lookin' up," she whispered. "TU best 
gi'e her father a cry." She slipped out of the room, and 
for one precious moment McArthur and the invalid 
were alone. 

Lizzie opened her large grey eyes wide. The vacant 
dull look was gone : her face lightened with almost a 
smile of consciousness as her gaze rested upon 
McArthur. 

" Calder," she whispered faintly. " Ye' re ba^k." 
" Lizzie, my own dearest girl — ye know me ? '* 
She had closed her eyes again. " It couldn't be — he 
was away fro* me." 
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"Yes, it is myself, back to ye. Oh ! speak to me 
once more, Lizzie." 

Mathieson bad come in, and Mrs. Duncan now came 
up with something in a cup. 

" We was to try -if she'd take this, ye know," but 
Lizzie faintly turned her lips from the spoon, saying, 
« No, no." 

Mc Arthur took it from the woman's hand as she said, 

" You try ; she'll may be know you." 

" Lizzie, dearest, it's Calder ; ye'll take it to please 
him just — won't ye ? " 

This time she obeyed meekly, then closed her eyes, 
and appeared to sleep. They watched on for some 
time. Now and then she roused up slightly, her glance 
always meeting that pale set anxious face of her lover's 
fixed upon her ; and with a faint whisper of his name, 
she would drop off again, apparently satisfied for the 
time. So it went on till far into the morning, when 
the doctor came. 

He said the illness had taken a turn : the crisis was 
even now past. She was fearfully weak, and had little 
stamina to rally; but it was possible — just possible 
— that if her mind was kept quiet, and nourishment 
constantly given in small quantities, she might win 
through. 

It was hardly to be wondered at that Calder's manli- 
ness forsook him then. The long journey, the shock, the 
night's watch and intense anxiety, made this re-action 
too overcoming to be borne. He sank down beside 
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the bed, where he had knelt so long that night, and 
burst into great rending sobs that seemed to shake his 
whole frame. His companions could do nothing for 
him : the emotion must have its way ; so, quite spent 
at last, Mrs. Duncan got him to lie down on the sofa 
— ^for he refused to leave the room, lest Lizzie should 
again wake and ask for him — and he at length fell into 
a slumber of complete exhaustion. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

CONFESSION AND PARDON. 

Thus the greater part of McArthur's holiday — the 
beginning of it at all events — \vas passed in Lizzie 
Mathieson's sick-room, winning and wooing her gradu- 
ally back to life. 

For she did come back to life, though it was a hard 
fight. And it was a slow, tedious recovery. Her con- 
stitution, never robust, had been severely tried by the 
anxiety and hard work of the long winter, even before 
the crowning shock which broke down her endurance. 
The doctor said she would probably be a long time 
before she recovered fully ; perhaps never be as strong 
as she had been before this illness. She had many ups 
and downs and bad days ; severe accessions of headache 
which made her quite helpless. But through all these 
drawbacks, through all that most trying time of con- 
valescence, there was the one abiding comfort — the 
presence of her lover, the consciousness of his faith and 
devotion, the solace of his tender care. He had come 
just in time, as it seemed, to save her — to turn the 
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wavering scale. At any rate, there was no doubt that 
the knowledge that he had come back to her carried 
with it a great restorative influence on her sinking 
frame and heart. 

The days went by, and McArthur seemed to have 
fallen naturally, as it were, into his old place and stand- 
ing as one of the family at the station. No word as 
yet had passed between him and Lizzie as to bygone 
events. Lizzie was too weak to question, to do more 
than thankfully and simply to accept the blessing come 
back to her. He of course feared to excite and trouble 
her; but his conscience was not entirely at ease. 
Before it could be so, before he could speak to her as to 
their future life and plans, he must make his confession; 
he must ask her pardon, before he could crave a further 
boon. 

It was one lovely May aftemoon-^[uite a typical 
one, warm and still and sunny — that Lizzie tried her 
first walk in the garden, with Calder's arm. The 
spring flowers, so late beside those at Cheveley, were 
all in bloom. The turf lettering of " Ardhill " was in 
its brightest green : the sun shone steadily on the 
station-sheds, and the canary-cages were all hung out 
to benefit by it; while the purple crests of towering 
Benachie seemed to look down benignly on the little 
lower world. The two lovers went down the path 
alone. Maggie was at the back of the house chattering 
to Mrs. Duncan over her washing. She had taken 
somehow a wonderful fancy to the worthy widow j 
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while she rather kept in the background iu McArthur's 
presence. I think she had not quite forgiven him in 
her heart for her sister's trouble. 

Lizzie looked more like a convalescent to-daj. She 
was very weak, and depended mainly on the strong arm 
of her companion ; but there was a slight tinge of more 
healthful colour in her cheeks, and her eyes seemed 
less heavy and weary. 

"This is a day just come on purpose for you," 
McArthur said, as they walked along. 

" It is a right nice day," she answered. " The garden 
is looking real well. I do like the country, I must say. 
My father speaks of leaving, ye know ; he was to do it, 
and resign, before I grew ill, but that put him oflf it ; 
but I think he's aort o' unsettled, and we'll have to 
go — and I'm sorry." 

"Ye don't wish to leave Ardhill? Would ye like 
to stop here for ever, then ? " He looked in her face 
with those smiling scrutinizing eyes of his, with a long 
steady glance, under which she at length coloured and 
looked down.- 

" I'll need to get sitten a minutie in the arbour." 

" Yes, just that. Wait till I fetch a plaid, and a 

stool to your feet." He was back into the house in a 

moment, and had fetched a large shawl, and a cushion 

from her chair, and a footstool ; and then he made her 

sit down, and wrapped her up, and placed the stool 

before her, waiting upon her with the utmost care. 

** Now 1 " he said at last, as she was settled luxuri-' 

z 
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ously enough. " I had something always to say to ye, 
in regard to your leaving Ardhill, ye know. But before 
I do that, I would like to tell ye a story, if you will 
allow me, and can hear it now." He looked at her 
almost pleadingly. 

''I would like to hear it, if you please, Calder." 

** First place, then, I wanted to say to you — ^you saw 
something in the paper relating to me ? " 

"Tes, I did. At least so I believed; maybe it 
hadn't been true. I was always to ask ye, but I 
didn't like." 

" And now what will ye say, if I tell you it was only 
too true ? " 

" Eh, it was ? " 

" I shall try and explain myself," he went on quite 
seriously, and with a little nervousness in his maimer. 
"When I first went to Cheveley, not long after my 
arrival, I made the acquaintance of a very beautiful 
girl." 

*'I know," said Lizzie, very quietly. "She came 
here." 

" She — Selah came here ? " he repeated. " Eh, yes, 
I mind something of it now; she told me. Td fairly 
forgot She'd lost her way." 

" Just that. I mind she was a bonnie creature, and 
she told my sister she knew you. She saw your 
likeness above the chimney." 

" Well, you've seen her, so I need not say more. She 
was as sweet and simple, and good — ^mind that — as she 
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was pretty. I did not meet her often at first, but just 
now and again, might be, and I very soon saw she 
didn't like me that ill. She had a lover — a cousin of 
her own — ^before I came. He was a sort of half-sailor, 
half-fisher lad : a queer creature, with a strange-like 
name — ^they said he was half-Italian: he looked like 
it, whatever. He was as much beneath her as ye can 
think: rough and ignorant, and had a demon of a 
temper ; but he loved her, I suppose, after his sort. I 
could not but feel she would be thrown away on him. 
And at that time, Lizzie, ye know, you were so full of 
your home ties, and you never had a word of hope, or 
any prospect to give me — ^ye would hardly wonder, at a 
time, that I should have commenced to think it would 
be nearly better for us both to come to an understanding, 
and end it." 

" Why did ye not let me know, then ? Ye might 
have known I wouldn't stand in your way." 

" Wait till I tell ye. I had no intention of declaring 
my feelings without explaining all to you first ; indeed 
I had a draft letter written to you, after, but it never 
got so far as the post. I was surprised into an avowal 
of my feelings to — to Selah, ye know — ^by a rather unex- 
pected circumstance. I found then beyond a doubt 
that her heart was*mine ; but also (of which I had been 
unaware) that she had given a solemn promise to her 
cousin, and that she was literally in too much bodily 
fear of him to tell him the truth, and to ask him to 
release her." 

z 2 
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Lizzie was silent, and he presently resumed : 

" I made one more attempt to rescue her. We met 
one evening. I said all I could^ but it was no use ; and 
just as we had said a final good-bye, that other fellow 
came upon us suddenly, and commenced to quairel and 
ill-guide her. Of course I was not to suffer this, and 
ye might guess what followed." 

" He had struck ye, then ? " said Lizzie, faintly. 

" Well, I took him in hand, just ; and I would have 
thrown him I believe, for all he was a great long-legged 
chap by me ; but when he found that, he took a knife 
to me — ^like the foreign-bred vagabond that he was — 
and then left me there, bloodin' to death, and made off." 

A faint ** Eh ! the rascal ! " from Lizzie was all that 
she could utter, as she listened with clasped hands and 
parted lips to his recital. 

" Yes ; he was the biggest rascal I ever met in with. 
But some kind friends found me, and took the charge 
of me ; and so, by God's mercy, I recovered, and here 
I am, ye see ;' but I shall carry the mark of that night's 
work to my grave wi' me." 

" Eh, what dreadful ! " said Lizzie. " And the girl ? " 

" Ah 1 that is the most melancholy part. She died 
the next day, poor creature.*' 

« She's deid, is she?" 

" Yes. I was terrified he'd done something to her. 
He was just mad, and would have stood at nothing; but 
they said not. She had been out of health a gey 
while; she was inclined to take consumption: and 
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syne, with the excitement and fright and what no, 
something had given way upon her lungs ; and she went 
just in a day. I never saw her again." 

'* And you — are ye quite better, than ? " 

"Yes, thank God, I am. I can feel I've lost some- 
thing — I'm not just quite up to the mark yet; but 
coming home, and the air off Benachie, will put me 
right in no time — if — if only one thing, Lizzie." 

** What is that ? " she said quietly. 

" Well, it's just this ; if having heard my story, my 
full confession, you will give me your free forgiveness.'* 

" Of course ye'll get that, Calder. I understand now 
what way ye couldn't let me hear." 

"But I want ye more' than that syne, to prove it. 
Will ye come back with me to Isle of Wight ? — ^now 1 " 

"Eh, I dinna know for that," said Lizzie, rather 
stiffly, much to his surprise. 

"Ye don't know, Lizzie? Surely, after five years, 
I've a right to ask it I Your father and Maggie must 
see that." 

"Yes. I don't think my father and Maggie would 
make any words. But ye know this, Calder," she 
spoke quite quietly and earnestly. " If you don't love 
me, as you thought once — if ye think we've made any 
mistake — I cannot go to you now." 

" Lizzie, Lizzie, what way can ye speak so ? What 
a goose ye are, lassie, to think of such a thing ! " 

" Not at all. You have told me you loved another 
girl." 
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*' Well, and what of that ? Haven't plenty done the 
same? Suppose I did^ and I own I did, fall in love 
with Selah; even had she been my wife, which she 
never would, she's dead and buried now. If a man's 
allowed to marry twice, surely he may love twice ! I 
didn't think ye were jealous, Lizzie." 

"I am not jealous. But, Calder, I gave you my 
whole heart." 

There seemed a world of reproach in her quiet tone ; 
a world of deep wounded love. He had not indeed 
fathomed Lizzie's nature, when he tried to persuade 
himself that it would be nothing to her to break o£f 
their engagement lightly. 

*' And you think, Lizzie, I have forfeited all right to 
it now ? Indeed you are very hard upon me. Indeed 
I shall not have learned to love you less, that I won the 
love of that other poor girl, and loved her, for a few 
short weeks." 

Lizzie made no answer to this ; and he went on. 

" I don't believe you can love me, Lizzie, if you say 

SO. 

" No ? " said Lizzie, with a very quivering voice and 
lip. "VeryweU." 

"Only just listen to me, Lizzie. After this — ^this 
wretched affair down there, I felt just that I must go 
away — give up and leave the place. And I spoke to 
Mr. Warham, my employer, with that view ; but he 
was so strong against it — in fact was so very flattering 
in his desire that I should remain, that I agreed to try. 
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But I felt, and I feel now, that the only thing that 
would make it possible to me to remain, would be to 
have a home of my own ; to have one of my own to stop 
with me, and make it home. It'll not be my mother, 
nor yet my sister. Lizzie, there is one woman, just one 
only, who can make any place seem home to me ; be 
it Isle of Wight or be it far'er away still. I ask you, 
will that one woman be forgiving enough to come 
to me — ^after all come and gone — to let me prove 
whether or no I love her as I've said ? or will she bid 
me go my ways alone, and cloud all my prospects for 
life, just for a fancy; a jealousy of one that's dead and 
gone ? " 

It has been said that Lizzie was weak : physically of 
course she must have been so. But whether it were 
weakness that led her to allow Calder to put his arm 
round her, to draw her close to him, till her head rested 
on his breast, while he covered her brow with kisses ; 
or whether it were the strength of a noble-hearted 
woman's forgiveness, I leave readers to determine. 

Anyhow there were no happier people just then than 
those two in the little arbour at the station, ''at the 
back o' Benachie." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TWO PAIRS OF LOVERS. 

When the betrothed lovers at length turned into the 
house^ they found Mathieson in the living-room, as well 
as Mrs. Duncan — a somewhat unusual circumstance at 
this hour of the day. Mathieson had rather a curious 
expression, and looked a little as if he were taken by 
surprise, but neither Calder nor Lizzie were aware of 
this, being far too much occupied with their own affairs. 

McArthur put Lizzie into her easy-chair, and then 
went out again to the sunny garden to smoke his pipe, 
not feeling inclined for so much company. The station- 
master came forward to greet his daughter more 
cheerfully than usual. 

"Well, lassie, ye're the better o' yer bit walkie. 
Te've had a gey long confab^ you two." 

" I don't know,'' said Lizzie, blushing a little. 

" No ? Ony wye it's pat the roses into yer cheeks, and we 
dinna see so much o' them there, for common. I suppose 
ye'll have made oot a' yer plots and plans and what no, 
for runnin' awa' to Isle o' Wight, and so on— eh, Missie ? " 

Lizzie smiled faintly, but said nothing. 
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"Well, ye'd best look shaxp aboot it ony wye, for 
here's a lady just as anxious as can be to step into your 
sheen ; faix, she's only waitin' to get ye oot o* the ro'd, 
to sort us all the right wye I Hey, Mistress Duncan ! 
Mistress Duncan I what wye are ye makin' oflf, wi'oot 
corroborating my statements, eh ? " and as Mrs. Duncan 
was passing out at the door without paying any heed 
to him, he made an awkward but playful attempt to 
chuck that good woman under the chin. 

" Gae wa' wi' ye, Tammas Mathieson I Tm for nene 
o' yer nonsense I " was her cool retort. 

Lizzie meanwhile was an amused silent spectator of 
the little scene, but when they were alone she looked 
at her father for an explanation. 

" Ay, she's to be mistress here as soon's she likes," 
Mathieson said, "and ye needna open that muckle 
een o' youm. Ha'e ye onything against it ? " 

" Eh I father I I hope it's for good to you." 

" I hope so, tee. I didna see what better I could do, 
whatever, nor ask the question at her." 

" I believe she's a good woman," said Lizzie. " She's 
been real kind to me and Maggie too." 

"Ay. Maggie's got an awful notion o' her, some 
wye — tak's wi' her far more nor ever she did to Missie 
Lorimer, And, ye see, I be't to do something for mysel' : 
as I sa' pairfitly you would be for away wi' Calder, as 
soon's ye were to the ro'd, and I couldna hinner ye langer." 

" I wouldn't like to put ye about, though," said Lizzie 
thoughtfully. 
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"Na, na. I ken that. Ye've been a good lass, 
Lizzie, and ye've waited on, and held him waitin' mair 
nor could be luikit for. I did not think a while sjtl\ 
that we'd see him back ; and I aye thocht we was better 
to want him. But ye see he's come : and he was maist 
brokken-hairted, fan he got ye lyin — and am seer,* no 
man could hae deen mair nor he's deen to ye, or shown 
ye mair attention and kindness, this while, sin' ye've 
grown better. So, an' he's for ye back wi' him, ye'se 
best goin' : for an' ye dinna ging eynow, ye'll maybe 
not get anither chance." 

There was no replying to these arguments. 

" I'm right glad for you, father," Lizzie said. " I do 
hope she loves ye, and will keep you comfortable." 

" Hoot aye. She's a great favour for me. An' she's 
real smairt and clivver about her house." 

" And will ye be goin' to the town, than ? " 

"Oh, well, I'm nae so sure. I havena gi'en my 
resignation, whatever ; and maybe we'll just mak' cot 
as well here, for a filie, as ony ither wye, now that this 
has come aboot." 

" I'm glad for that. And it's the only thing would 
make me feel any comfortable at leaving you and 
Maggie : though indeed Calder's sore needin' me to 
make a right home to him, doon there." 

"Ay, well, 'tis just as I thocht. And he'll be 
requiring back to his place, there's nae doots. Well, 
I shall give Mr. Menzies a call roond, to-night, I'm 

* I'm sure. 
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thinking, and ask him to get the cries pitten up for us 
Sabbath first — so as get it over as soon as possible. 
It'll be his own minister, likely, Calder '11 be seeking 
to do Ms business." 

So the father and daughter discussed their approach- 
ing marriages, in a very prosaic, businesslike spirit, no 
doubt ; but there was plenty of good true feeling under- 
neath, in both cases. 

The preUminaries were arranged without delay, as 
Mathieson was desirous to have his wife established in 
her own place before Lizzie left. McArthur too was 
anxious to get back to his work. 

He wrote to Mr. Warham stating that he would be 
happy to resume his duties early next month, but that 
he would be very much obliged if the squire could let 
him have a cottage from the time of his return, as he 
intended to bring a wife with him. 

" The cries " for Thomas Mathieson and Elspet Beid 
or Duncan were duly put up in the little kirk on the 
hill ; as well as those for Adam Calder McArthur and 
Elizabeth Mathieson. When the news was spread, the 
lame stationmaster did not want for hearty congratu- 
lations from his friends and neighbours, among whom 
Widow Duncan — who was not above forty-five — was 
well known as an *'eydent" woman and " weel-deein." 
They joined together to present him with a handsome 
testimonial on the occasion; while, as for Calder 
McArthur, a deputation of his father's old friends who 
remembered him from boyhood, waited on him to oflFer 
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him a neat parlour-clock as a wedding-gift, with a 
locket and chain for his bride-elect. 

The marriage of the elder couple was celebrated first : 
and the earliest care of the new-made Mrs. Mathieson 
was to apply herself with the greatest goodwill and 
energy to preparing for the nuptials of her step-daughter. 

Calder's " own minister " — a dear little apple-cheeked 
white-bearded old Episcopal clergyman — came from a 
town eight miles ofif to perform the marriage ceremony 
at the little station-house^ in consideration of Lizzie's 
still delicate health, and the convenience of her friends 
and relations. 

Canary Station was quite gay that day. There was 
an arch of flowers and greens over the painted board, 
and some red streamers; and a firm with whom 
McArthur had once been temporarily connected during 
an earlier period of his life, hoisted a flag at their 
warehouse. There was quite a gathering of friends and 
neighbours ; and the statioomaster s daughter was sent 
off at last amid ringing cheers and an appropriate 
salute of detonating signals — ^greatly to the amusement 
if not amazement of uninterested fellow-travellers by 
the train which took her away. 

So at last her long faith and patience were rewarded; 
and happy in leaving her father a bridegroom, and her 
afflicted sister with so kind and congenial a step-mother, 
Lizzie Mathieson might cast in her lot with Calder 
McArthur without one troubling reflection — ^to make 
the brightness and comfort of his home in the far south. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MBS. MAC. 

Thebe was quite a little ferment of excitement in 
Cheveley village when it was noised abroad that Mr* 
Mac was coming home with a bride. 

Mr. Warham had been much pleased to hear it, as it 
proved that McArthur was likely again to settle down 
to his duties there. He wrote back on receiving his 
letter, saying that a cottage should be at his disposal ; 
but as it was unfurnished, and McArthur had no 
furniture of his own, it was arranged that Miss Whit- 
more should let the pair her two rooms, till such 
time as they should have stocked and arranged their 
permanent home. 

Good Sarah was quite in a flutter of expectation 
when the day came. She had swept and garnished 
the neat bed-room and parlour to the utmost of her 
power : she lighted a fire in the latter, though it was 
June, and set thereon the kettle to boil, as the after- 
noon waned. She had gone to the extravagance of a 
new set of cups and saucers^ of the prettiest pattern she 
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could find^ and had these all set out on the table for tea, 
with new bread, and tea-cake, and prawns, and a pot of 
raspberry jam, for which last she knew Mr. Mac had a 
Scottish weakness. She set a large jar in the window 
with the best flowers in Arky's garden ; and filled a 
small well-pincushion on the toilet with blush roses, 
as a delicate compliment to the bride. And having 
done all in her power, she at length sat down in her 
own parlour, and wiping her face, observed to Arky 
that it was "very warm." She looked so herself, 
though her dress and her cap were as trim and 
unruffled as ever. 

"Why, you be making as much fuss as if Her 
Majesty was coming, Sally I " said Arky. " I'm sure Mac 
was always easy enough pleased, and if Mrs. Mac's the 
same, she won't give much trouble in the house. 
See, that's the coach a-coming now, sure." 

Yes, here was the " Reliance " with its four greys, 
punctual to a minute ; and they drew up once more at 
the gate of Lilybank Cottage. Quite impulsively Sarah 
hastened down to the gate. 

The new-comers had alighted. McArthur was look- 
ing quite brisk, certainly much improved by his run 
home. "Here I am. Miss Whitmore — how are you? 
Yes, I must have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. 
McArthur," and he drew his wife forward. 

Sarah turned cordially to the pale quiet little Scotch- 
woman, paler than ever just now, for the long journey 
had tried her severely. " She'll not be much company 
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to-night, Miss Whitmore," McArthur went on, "for 
she's awfully tired and upset, with the boat and all — 
and she was not very strong when we commenced our 
journey ; but the change and rest will put her all right 
in a little." 

"I'm sure you must be tired, it's such a long 
journey," Sarah said, as she led her new lodger into 
the neat bright-looking parlour. "I hope you'll find 
everything comfortable, and as you like it, Mrs. Mac 
Harthur. I've done all in my power to get ready for 
you, as I hope you'll find all you want." 

"Thanks," said Lizzie, with rather a wan smile. 
At no time demonstrative, she had the additional 
disadvantage just now of a bad headache, which made 
her seem rather unresponsive to good Sarah's welcome. 

"I've taken the liberty of making the tea,'' she 
continued, " as I thought you and Mr. Mac would be 
glad of a cup at once after the drive. And if there's 
anything else I can do, if you'll be good enough to 
name it, I shall be pleased, ma'am." 

" Thanks. I'm sure ye've been very mindful," said 
Lizzie again, but without noticing, the various little 
items on which Sarah had bestowed so much pains 
and care: ''and you'd a' thought," the good woman 
afterwards said to Arky when she joined him at their 
now tite-dr-tite meal, '' as she would a' looked out of the 
window, or noticed the flowers, or said as how the room 
was cheerful and comfortable-looking ; but not a thing 
more did she say, so I thought I best come down and 
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leave Mac and her to themselves. I have heard as 
there's such a thing as Scotch pride, but dear me, I 
don't see as she's anything to be proud of, in looks at 
all events." 

" She do seem a quiet enough gal," said Arky, ''and 
maybe she's a bit tired, like, with the long sail and all : 
but she'd oughter be grateful to you for the trouble as 
you took, certainly." 

" Well, if she ain't pleased with the rooms, 'taint my 
fault," said Sarah ; ** I couldn't a-done better with them 
for the highest lady in the land, could I ? " 

" No more you could, Sally, I'm sartain." 

" Well, all I hope is as she'll make a good wife to 
Mac, and then I don't care how little she says to me. 
B,e sure, he've soon forgot poor Selah — and this gal 
ain't anything like to compare to her. But she's his 
own country, that's one thing, and people's best 
gener'lly to match with their own sort. I shall be 
glad when they gets their own house ready, I think; 
for 'taint like having Mac as we used to when he was 
by himself, and lived with us ; as I'm sure no man ever 
could be pleasanter in a house nor he were." 

I am afraid that Mrs. Mac, while she was being thus 
canvassed, was doing but small justice to her landlady's 
hospitality ; for she only drank a cup of tea, and then 
retired to her bed, with a very "sore head," as she 
called a headache ; while her husband went up to the 
Grange to report his arrival. 

Next day was Sunday. Lizzie did not go out in the 
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morning ; but by the time of evening service she had 
freshened up a little, and accompanied her husband to 
church, there to run the gauntlet of a great many 
curious eyes. 

" Well, I've seen Mac's wife at church," Mrs. Morris 
said to the cook when she went home, '' and she's no 
beauty certainly." 

" Quite a hordinary-looking person," said the lady's- 
maid, Selah's successor, " but she dresses well." 

" Very quiet," said Mrs. Morris ; " but I like to see 
that better than a lot of finery." 

"Yes, 'twas all very plain — ^but I could see her 
things was good. 'Tain't likely as he would let her go 
shabby, and he such a swell." 

" A dear little woman," was Mrs. Dare's verdict, 
having waylaid them and made her due congratulations ; 
"something so gentle and nice in her face; and she 
talks with such a pretty Scotch accent — not like the 
old mother a bit. I was sure Mr. Mac would make a 
wise choice." 

*' Well, I have made my visit of ceremony," said 
Minnie Warham to her brother on the following 
afternoon. 

"That was virtuous! What do you think of the 
bride ? " 

" I think she seems really a nice sensible little woman : 
not a bit pretty, though, like poor Maynard. I think 
he must have tried to get some one as unlike her as 
possible ! But I should fancy she was a nice person. 

A A 
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She was very shy and stiff, and I found it rather 
awkward. I asked if she had iseen the cottage they 
are to have, and she said yes, and so funnily, 'I'll 
be glad when we're into it — I never stopped in 
lodgings before/ I think she is rather in awe of the 
excellent Sarah." 

" I don't wonder. I'm awfully afraid of Sarah." 

"Tes. And Sarah when she is dignified and civil 
is so dreadfully freezing, if she doesn't like any 
one." 

« Doesn't she like her ? " 

Minnie laughed and shook her head. 

" Sarah is great fun ! If she were a little younger 
I should say she was jealous." 

" Jealous for her niece's sake, perhaps ? " 

" I don't know. I went into her sanctum afterwards 
to see her, for fear of her being offended, and when I 
sat down, she began : ' I'm afraid Mrs. Mac's not at all 
strong — she do have such dreadful head-aches;' and 
when I said I hoped the change and sea air would suit 
her, and I thought she seemed nice, she said : ' She's 
what I call a poor little woman — not anything like fit 
for a wife to Mr. Mac.' " 

"Just shows his sense not to choose a fine lady," 
said Fred. 

"I found out what was the head and front of it, 
though, after. She said, shutting her eyes and shakiog 
her head, don't you know — * I was very sorry for one 
thing, very sorry ' — I couldn't think what was coming : 
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' I find she hasn't been brought up Church, nor yet 
confirmed ; and it do seem such a pity ! ' " 

" Orthodox Sarah I She had better begin teaching 
her the catechism. Anyhow, there's no fear of Mac not 
bringing his wife to church." 

"No, I said so to her; but she evidently doesn't 
approve of her. However it is no business of hers — 
Sarah's, I mean — and I am sure if she comes to church 
Mr. Owen will look after her. I am glad she is come ; 
it is much better to have a married man, isn't it ? " 

"Yes ; and I hope it means that the fellow is settled 
here, and intends to stick to the place and look after it. 
Well, it is getting cooler now ; come and have a short 
set of tennis before dinner, Minnie — the best out of 
five I " 
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CHAPTER XXL 

HOME AT LAST. 

We must pass over the space of five years before we 
once more take a glance — a farewell glance this time — 
at our friends in Cbeveley. 

The dear old-fashioned village has not made any 
startling progress in those five years. Changes are 
slow to come to the Qarden Isle : yet even here there 
have been a few changes, both social and agricultural, 
and not altogether changes for the worse. 

At the home farm of Cheveley a few little improve- 
ments of divers kinds have been and are gradually 
being introduced, which to the native mind appear to 
savour of very " high " farming indeed. They use iron 
ploughs there now, and a lighter style of waggon ; there 
are also to be seen one or two " cutters " — machines of 
wondrous and mysterious make. The property gener- 
ally has a well-cared-for look : there are rarely to be 
seen gaps in the trim fences, or contraband short cuts 
through the flowery woods and fields. Of course this is 
in great measure owing to the constant presence, and 
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interest and care of the master ; but the master is wont 
to say that most of the improvements originated, at all 
events, with his clever, energetic, and faithful overseer 
and manager. 

It is easy to see that the broad-shouldered stalwart 
active man with the fresh ruddy face and bronze beard, 
so constantly to be met with among the fields on week- 
days, so -regularly at church on Sundays with his quiet 
little wife, is a person of consideration now in the 
parish. Every one knows "Mr. Mac," and as a rule 
every one likes him, and is glad to see him. He has 
lived down most of the petty prejudices and jealousies 
which beset him on his first instalment in the office of 
bailiff, and his neighbours have found him uniformly 
just, honest, and consistent in his dealings; kindly 
too, and helpful above the common. From the squire 
and Mr. Owen to the humblest cottager, every one 
values and seeks his advice ; and those who are honest 
in their own dealings have no cause to resent his 
supervision. 

Mrs. Mac has taken her place and made her way 
with her neighbours also, as at first she seemed hardly 
likely to do. Those who were disposed to look on her 
as an interloper, or to despise her for her simplicity and 
homeliness, have found out that she is something more 
than a "poor little woman," as Sarah Whitmore once 
styled her. Though she has always "kept to herself" 
very much, never gossipping with her neighbours, or 
interfering with the affairs of others, no one has a 
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kinder heart, a more open hand, a more obliging dis- 
position. Moreover, Mrs. Mac won golden opinions from 
the excellent Sarah by presenting herself as a candidate 
for confirmation on the first opportunity after her 
settling at Cheveley; and comporting herself in all 
respects as became a sincere if adopted daughter of 
the Church. 

Their little cottage was a model of neatness and 
solid comfort. It stood in the midst of the village, 
lower than Lilybank, and possessed a trim little 
garden, in which McArthur delighted to occupy his 
spare time, and wherein Lizzie revelled in her old 
flower-favourites of Canary Station, and others besides. 

One only shadow clouded the happiness of this pair : 
during the five years of their wedded life no child had 
come to gladden their home. There was no doubt that 
this was a r6al trial — a keen disappointment to both ; 
but neither murmui*ed at the dispensation, or suffered 
it to mar their thankfulness for the other bless- 
ings vouchsafed them. Lizzie's health, though never 
robust, was not such as to be a serious drag or anxiety 
to her husband. She proved in her married life 
much the same as in her father s house — the gentle, 
self-forgetting, thrifty and industrious housewife — with 
the superadded grace of her loving devotion to the 
husband whose tender regard for his childless wife 
never altered, who was indeed "better" to her "than 
ten sons." 

McArthur's old friend, Mrs. Dare, continued the firm 
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friend of the couple, who often shared her hospitality 
at the tea hour in her cosy sitting-room, and had 
many a consultation with her over her schemes of 
benevolence. Mrs. Dare had indeed been very kind in 
taking up " Mrs. Mac " on her first arrival, when she 
found herself rather a stranger in a strange land. She 
introduced her to the better class of the neighbours, 
and drew her on to join a working party over which 
she specially presided, and in many little ways helped 
her to feel at home. Monty, now a tall fair-faced lad 
of sixteen, had been for some time at a boys' school in 
the Island, his health still rendering the mild climate 
advisable; he was scarcely, however, less devoted to 
"old Mac" than in more childish days, and always 
greatly affected his society when at home. 

It was on a bright, late October morning that 
McArthur walked down the Cheveley avenue towards 
the house for an interview with the master, A gale 
had been blowing all night ; and though the wind had 
sunk a good deal, the yellow and brown leaves were 
still being drifted down rapidly, filling the paths and 
shrubberies; and the angry murmur of the sea made 
itself heard above the soughing of the branches. 

Fred Warham's dog-cart was at the door, and he 
came out as McArthur approached the house. There 
have been changes too at Cheveley House since we last 
saw it ; for gentle Minnie went as a bride to a home of 
her own in the early summer, and it is rumoured that 
the squire will bring a new mistress to the Grange 
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before Christmas. Fred is a good deal changed him- 
self in the five years : grown more manly in looks and 
bearing; more manly also in his sense of duty to 
his property and dependants^ less devoted to boyish 
pastimes alone, less given to shirk his responsibilities, 
or to shift them to other shoulders. A kind master 
always, he is now thoughtful and sensible as well as 
kind, and his tenants love and respect him accordingly. 
He still keeps his yacht, and has not lost his love of 
sea-faring pursuits ; though these certainly had received 
a check after the disgrace and disappearance of his 
favourite boating attendant and proUg4, Leonard Bas- 
tiani, of whom no tidings had ever come to his native 
village. 

Mr. Warham looks a pleasant well-favoured type of 
the young English gentleman, as he issues from the 
door of his house ready for a drive. 

"Ah, Mac, do you want me? I'm just off to the 
Chine. There is a wretched schooner run on the rocks 
at Bering this morning, with five poor fellows on 
board ; IVe only just heard of it, and I want to go 
down and see what's being done. Will you come ? And 
if you'll jump up we can have our business talk on the 
way." 

McArthur was nothing loth; so he seated himself 
beside the master at his bidding; The business was 
easily despatcbed before the fast-trotting horse landed 
them at Dering. 

When they reached the cliffs there was quite a little 
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stir, as a number of the seaside inhabitants, coast- 
guardsmen and others, had been collected since early 
morning, and seemed still to be watching the wreck. 

There, just at the point, near where the yacht used 
to anchor, was the unlucky vessel — a dingy-looking 
little craft enough, with a cargo of coals. She was 
firmly stuck on the rocks, and the waves were breaking 
over her lower end. The sea was still high, though it 
had sunk considerably, so that a boat might go out, 
though not without difficulty. 

" Are all the crew saved ? " asked Fred Warham of a 
coastguardsman who was standing near. 

" AU but one, sir ; and they hope to get him off now. 
She struck on the rocks between one and two this 
morning ; 'twas pitch dark, and a heavy sea on. We 
got out the rockets and hauled 'em up — master and 
four men ; but that other poor chap, he'd got disabled 
somehow — some of the spars coming away had took him 
across the back, and he couldn't help hisself, not with 
the ropes; so as they was forced to leave him till a 
boat could go. Bad job for him, poor fellow, to lie 
there so many hours; but the sea's been as no boat 
could 'a' lived in it, let alone took any one aboard as 
hadn't the use of all his limbs. If you please to look 
through my glass, sir, you can see him— lyin' atop of 
some sacks." 

" There's nothing to prevent a boat going now," cried 
the squire impetuously, without noticing the latter part 
of the man's speech. 
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" Well, sir, it's perhaps just possible ; • and there's 
some of 'em gone now to see about puttin' off." 

" I shall go with them," said Fred to McArthur. " I 
may be of some use, perhaps." He turned to the coast- 
guardsman. " I think your place will be the handiest 
to bring him into. Will you see that there is a good 
fire, and blankets, and brandy ready ? — ^you sha'n't lose 
by it ;" and he was off, down the cliff-path like a shot. 

" I'm sure we'll do all in our power," said the man to 
McArthur. " I hope as they may get the poor creature 
alive ; he must be half-froze, anyhow. The rest of them 
was pretty well done up, as we got 'em off to the 
different houses." 

" They be't to have been that," said the bailiff, as he 
turned to follow his master more leisurely down to the 
shore. But there was no shore to speak of now. 
Though the gale had subsided a good deal, the waves 
were still beating heavily on the rocks, up to the very 
edge of the cliff. McArthur was in time to witness the 
gallant venture — the boat actually launched, manned 
by five of the most experienced of the Dering fishers, 
and with Fred Warham at the stem. Fred delighted 
in an adventure of this kind ; and there was no doubt 
but that their young squire's coolness, energy, and 
enthusiasm were a great encouragement to his brave 
companions, as they pulled off, the boat rising and sink- 
ing amid the waves in a way to make a landsman 
shudder. As she left the shore, McArthur's eye was 
caught by the name painted on her stern : " Selah — 
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Bering ; " and though he did not know what we know, 
he immediately conjectured that this was Leonard 
Bastiani s old boat. None of his comrades would 
formerly have ventured so to christen a boat of theirs. 

McArthur watched and saw the boat gradually draw- 
ing nearer to the wreck. With much difficulty some of 
the crew kept her alongside, while the rest boarded the 
schooner and succeeded in safely rescuing the disabled 
sailor. The lookers-on above the cliff and below raised 
a cheer as they saw this, and the boat came plunging 
back again through the surf. This time McArthur 
observed that Fred Warham supported the head of the 
injured man on his knees. 

They had much ado to lift him out, when at length 
the boat reached the shore ; and quite a crowd gathered 
round to assist and steady her. He was a tall man, 
with a great gaunt frame that seemed to have known 
hardship and privation. He had evidently sustained 
some severe injury to the back, for his lower limbs were 
extended helpless and motionless, and he seemed so 
entirely benumbed and paralyzed with cold and wet 
that he was a perfectly dead weight to lift and carry. 
His thick black hair and beard were drenched and 
matted with sea-water; the dark wet locks hung 
straight over his brow and eyea Yet it was a young 
face beneath them, although the features were hardened 
and weather-beaten: a striking face, not easily for- 
gotten if once seen ; and McArthur, hastening forward 
to lend what assistance he could, did not fail to rocog- 
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nize it. He, of all men, could not mistake the splendid 
moulding of the features, nor the dusky gleam of the 
eyes that had once flashed upon him with such deadly 
hatred. Exchanging a hasty glance with Fred Warham, 
he took it all in at once, and knew that this was indeed 
the fugitive— his all but murderer— come home at last. 

With Fred Warham and three other of the men, 
McArthur helped to carry him up the path to the coast- 
guardsman's house, while the rest of the* boat's crew 
dragged the gallant old "Selah" beyond the reach of 
the angry waves. The good people at the station had 
not been idle. There was a large fire in the front 
room, and before it — ^both for warmth and to save the 
awkwardness of the stair — a mattress and pillows had 
been placed to receive the sufferer ; and here Fred and 
the others laid him gently down. 

Kind and willing hands stripped off his stiff sodden 
garments, replacing them by other dry ones ; they covered 
him with blankets, chafed his cold limbs, and with some 
trouble got him to swallow some hot gruel and brandy. 
By degrees, with all this attention, the poor fellow 
seemed to recover a little of his benumbed senses, 
though the only use he made of them at first was to 
bemoan himself and express his suffering. He had not 
seemed to recognize any of those who knew him. 
Anxious to know if he would recollect him, McArthur 
bent down and laid his hand gently on the broad 
shoulder. " What would we do for ye, Bastiani, poor 
fellow ? " 
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He started at that, looking up quickly. "No, no, 
that's not my name. Barton's my name. Oh dear ! " 

" Do ye not know me ? I know you, Leonard — pair- 
fitly well. YeVe got a bad hurt, I fear." 

" Is it you — you come back again ? Yes ; I seen you 
all night — every night — sure enough I have. Why do 
you come back now ? " He looked round with such a 
wild hunted look in his great black eyes that McArthur 
drew back, fearing to do harm. 

Fred, who had been outside to give an order to his 
servant, now came back. " Is he come to ? " he asked, 
and then knelt down beside him, feeling even now half 
doubtful of his identity : for those five years of knock- 
ing about the world, and hardships, and exposure, had 
wrought a sad change in the once careless handsome 
youth. But he recognized Fred at once. 

"Squire Warham," he said, looking at him with a 
sort of pathetic appeal in his worn face, " don't give me 
up, now ; don't — don't-ey let 'em take me. I'm 'most 
done for — there, I can't not move a foot — don't let 
'em touch me now — 'tis so long ago ! " 

*' No one's going to hurt you, Leonard, my poor old 
chap. You're at home, don't you know ? " 
" Home ! I ain't got no home — ^never had." 
Don't you know where you are — at Bering ? " 
Dering — ay. Knowed Dering rocks well enough. 
I told *em last night — ^I could swear 'twas St, Cat'er'ne's 
light, as we'd oughter keep out to sea ; but 'twam't no 
use. Do you mind, squire — the gale we weathered out 
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down in the south ? ay, 'twas a diflferent thing then. 
You was allers good to me — you'll keep 'em from 
taking me — ^you can if you please. If you says as how 
'tain't me, as you don't know me — Jim Barton's my 
name, 'twill be all right." 

" All right ? Of course it will. I tell you you're safe." 

"And he's there still — there — there, behind your 

back," Leonard went on, casting fearful glances to where 

McArthur stood. "I never seen him in the day-time 

m 

afore — 'twas only at night — don't you see un, squire ? " 

Fred jumped up and spoke hastily to McArthur. 

" I've just sent my fellow oflF for the doctor as hard 
as he can drive. I wish he may find him." 

'*Yes. And wouldn't we let Mr. Owen know?" 
McArthur suggested, modestly. 

" To be sure. What a good fellow you are to think 
of it I I'm afraid, though, Thomas is heyond caU ; but 
I'll make one of these lads outside run up to the 
parsonage for a shilling. You go and speak to this 
poor chap, can't you ? He's half crazed — thinks you're 
a ghost, I can see. Tell him you're alive, for pity's 
sake." Fred went out, and McArthur went and took 
his place, saying gently : 

" I doubt ye don't quite know me, Bastiani. I'm all 
right, ye see." 

" Know you ? The Lord knows, I knows you too 
well. You don't" — looking at him searchingly now 
and speaking slowly — *' you don't mean to say as you're 
living, flesh and blood ? " 
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"Yes, indeed and I am that, Leonard." 

" You warn't finished that time, wam't you ? " 

" No. By God's great mercy, you are clear from the 
sin of murder. You should thank Him, and put your 
trust in Him." 

" Don't you preach to me I " he said almost fiercely. 
" I ain't none so fond of preaching, but I'll not take it 
from you ! You come between me and the only one 
ever I cared for, and I suppose you got what you 
wanted — ^you'and she too I " And he ended the sentence 
with a curse of bitter hatred. 

" Whisht, man ! Ye don't know what you're speak- 
ing of. She was never mine. She died — the very day 
after we met ! " 

"She died?" he repeated, and then, half raising 
himself he went on vehemently : " 'Twarn't none of my 
doing, then ! You'll witness that — as I never hurt her. 
She deserved it, sure enough she did ; but I never hit 
she." 

"Thank God for that. But ye're not needing to 
speak of her so. She was innocent of all wrong — tnie 
to you to the last." 

" She true ? I knows better. Do you mean to say, 
and swear to it, that she wam't going with you of her 
own accord ? — and false to me ? " 

" I do." 

He lay back for a moment or two speechless, wonder- 
ing, pondering. Slowly, after the manner of his kind, 
his brain seemed to be taking in the idea that it was 
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himself who had wronged this innocent girl — ^his one 
love — ^by suspicion. 

"If I'd a' known," he said at length, slowly and 
thoughtfully, "if I could believe as 'twaisn't her — ^as 
she were true to me, I could 'most ha' forgiven you." 

" I hope then that you will — for your own sake — as 
I freely forgive you." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the re- 
entrance of Fred Warham, and with him the master of 
the wrecked vessel — ^a rough common-looking but not 
unkindly man. 

" Well, Jim Barton, and how be you ? " he said, 
addressing Leonard. ''You've got into good hands, 
and no mistake." 

" He's'come home," said Fred. ** He's an old friend 
of mine." 

" Come home, *has he ? That's queer now. He never 
told us he was an Isle-o'-Wighter. Might have kept us 
off them rocks, I think, if he know'd the coast. Feel 
a bit easier now, don't you, Jim ? " 

"I don't have mach pain," said poor Leonard, 
" except I tries to move. I can't move." 

" I've sent off for the doctor," said Fred. " I hope 
hell be here soon, but it's seven miles to go and 



come." 



"Doctor!" said the skipper, shaking his head. 
" 'Twas good of you sending, as 'twas your pleasure to, 
sir; but there ain't no doctor living as 'U help poor 
Jim. I Igiow'd that sartain when they took us off. 
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Well, as you're among friends then, poor chap, and I 
can't do no good, I needn't stay." 

He went out. And Leonard looking up in the 
young squire's face said: "1 expect he's ahout right 
there, ain't he ? " 

" I can't say," said Fred kindly. " We will see when 
the doctor comes. When did you change your name, 
Leonard ? " 

"When? Oh, 'soon's ever I bolted. I've had different 
names since then. I never thought to be Lin Bastiani 
no more." 

" And where have you been since ? " 

" Where been ? Half over the world. I don't mind 
all the places, nor their names — ^never could. I ain't 
never been back to Messina though, I knows. Do you 
mind Messina, squire ? I got the knife there, didn't I ? " 

" What knife ? " 

" Same's I stuck into Mac" 

" That was a bad job, Leonard." 

'' I throwed that knife away, just as soon's I could. 
I throwed un in a pond, back o' the downs, as was 
never like to dry up; and if you believe me, 'twas 
months afore I got rid of the feel of that 'ere knife 
about me. I was allers feeling with my hand to be sure 
he wam't there." 

" I can fancy that. It was a sad business. Tou've 
repented of that, now ? " 

" Repented ? What d' you mean ? He ain't dead." 

" No ; but you know it was very, very near. If 
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he hadn't been found when he was, it must have been 
fatal/' 

"I thought as he was dead. I allers see his face— 
at nights ; couldn't dodge it nohow, drunk nor sober ; 
I tried every way. And this morning, out on the rocks 
—there, I thought as how I was left myself to die, like 
38 I'd left he. And there he've been living all safe 
and snug, all these years as I've been knocked about, 
a life scarce fit for a dog, and come home to die like a 
dog at last I " 

" Oh no, Leonard, not like a dog ; you have a soul 
to care for, and time to think of it." 

"I knows who been my ruin — ^body and soul — and 
'tain't to cost he nothing, ain^t it? I've heard a lot 
about justice and mercy ; but this here ain't justice, no 
how," Leonard said sullenly. " I hates Mac, I do," he 
added, with a muttered oath. 

Fred Warham was pained and puzzled how to reply. 
He felt a kind of reserve in seeming to advise and 
rebuke. How could he, in his carefully-sheltered, easy 
life — only too easy and luxurious — how could he judge 
of this poor waif, who had suffered so cruelly, and been, 
as he said, knocked about, till all his finer senses of 
right and wrong were blunted, the few holy teachings 
of his childhood and youth forgotten ? 

Fred was thankful when the woman of the house — 
who had cleared away the idle lookers-on, and left them 
to themselves for some time back— came up and said 
Mr, Owen was at the door. He just received him, and 
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then with McArthur waited outside the cottage, leaving 
the good clergyman alone with the dying man, his once 
parishioner and chorister. 

" I hope Mr. Owen will be able to help him," Fred 
said to his companion, as he looked out rather sadly 
across the sea. " I am so sorry for him, poor fellow." 

" Tes ; it is a sad end. And yet, possibly it may save 
him from worse." 

Mr. Owen remained for some time in the cottage. 
At last he came out and joined the two — master and 
man— who stiU waited, hoping to see the doctor arrive. 

" I have done what I could for him," the clergyman 
said. " It is sad to see such a wreck — body and mind, 
one may almost say — of such a fine young man. He 
seems to have had a miserable life for the last five 
years, from his own showing : obliged to take any jobs 
he could pick up; knocking about from one wretched 
little craft to another ; afraid of spending a night ashore, 
and often with very bad, low masters and associates. 
One almost wonders that he has kept as much good 
feeling as he has ; some remnant, perhaps, of the influ- 
ence of old teaching, and of his early love. It was 
touching to see the change in him when he was con- 
vinced of her faithfulness to the last. I was so glad to be 
able to tell him of that — and that almost her last prayer 
was for him." The clergyman looked up with a sudden 
recollection at McArthur, but he answered at once readily: 

" Yes, Mr. Owen. I see that now." 

**I thought you would," said Mr. Owen, "when you 
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could see with clearer eyes. I think it is ia great measure 
the finding that he had not been altogether deceived in 
the earthly love and trust that has opened his mind at 
all to the influence of the heavenly Love. Otherwise, 
I really think he would have hardened himself utterly." 

" Is he happy ? " Fred asked. 

" I could hardly say. It is difficult to fathom a nature 
like his. I hope he is repentant, and resigned, at all 
events. He wishes you to go back to him, Fred ; and 
he wants to shake hands with McArthur. I will leave 
you for a short time — I am going into another cottage 
— and will call back again. I don't think the end 
can be very far off; he seems to have a sort of stupor 
coming over him at times." 

So the two went back. Poor Leonard was lying just 
as they left him. He seemed weak and tired, less rest- 
less in expression and manner. He held out his hand 
to McArthur, saying shortly: "There — I don't hate 
you now," 

McArthur took the strong brown hand readily in his. 
" I'm glad of that, Bastiani. I have long since forgiven 
you." 

" I'd enough ado to forgive you'* he replied, in a tone 
that showed that he felt himself the more injured party. 
"But I promised parson as I would — and he've told 
me — all about she. I knows now as she were good. 
Squire," he added, the expression of his face changing 
wonderfully, as his eyes rested on the one friend of his 
youth, always respected and loved — " you be come back. " 
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" Yes, Leonard. I'll stay, if you like." 
" You was always good to me. God bless you ! " 
" Thank you," said Fred, grasping his hand. " I wish 
I could help you more." 

** No one can't help me. I'm tired as a dog ; and I'm 
so cold ! I think 'tis the sea-water. I'm glad I'm at 
Dering. Squire ! " with a sudden recollection, " be old 
Grandfather Jim alive yet ? " 
" Old Maynard ? No ; he died two winters ago." 
"Then there ain't none left as belonged to me. 
Squire, do you hear me? — the sea's so loud in my 
head, I can't hardly hear myself spake." 
" Yes, I hear. What do you wish ? " 
" Will you see as I'm laid next to poor Selah ? " 
" If I can, Leonard — ^you may depend on it." 
" That's all," he said, and closed his eyes. 
Soon after the doctor arrived. But his visit was only 
a melancholy satisfaction to the squire and McArthur, 
.as showing that nothing more could be done for the 
unfortunate man. A very slight examination was suf- 
ficient to tell that the spine was fatally injured : life 
could not be prolonged ; it was merely a question of 
hours. 

The two, Fred and his bailiff, sat beside him, watch- 
ing. He spoke little now; the injury was gradually 
affecting the brain, and at times he seemed scarcely 
conscious. Mr. Owen came back as he had promised, 
and said prayera from time to time, unaware whether 
or no the sufferer were able to follow them. Fred and 
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McArthur held him in their arms when the last struggle 
drew near — a hard one, for the vigorous powerful frame 
was loth to part with life, but it was not for long ; and 
with one hand clasped in that of his kind old master 
and friend, and the words of the Church's commendation 
of the departing over him, Leonard Bastiani passed away. 
When it was known in Oheveley that he had come 
ashore at last to die, so many of his old acquaintances 
and neighbours went down to have a last look at " poor 
Lin," that the coastguard station was quite besieged. 

Fred Warham and Mr. Owen took charge of all the 
arrangements for his burial ; Fred being careful to see 
that his wish was carried out, as far as possible, of being 
laid beside Selah Maynard. 

The day before that of the funeral, Sarah Whitmore 
walked down to Dering. Hers was no visit of idle or 
morbid curiosity. An idea had come to her simple loving 
soul, of one last kindness that she might show to the 
dead : it might be foolish, but it was a gentle pretty 
romantic thought, although she kept it to herself, not 
even telling Arky, who might not, she felt, enter into it. 
Arky had been down to Dering already, so she went on 
her mournful errand alone. 

Sarah was not intimate with many of the Dering folk, 
and the coastguardsman's family, who had lately come 
to the station, were strangers to her ; but the kindly 
woman who had done the last offices for poor Leonard 
received her with much friendliness, and took her at 
once into the room where he was laid out. 
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" He do look beautiful," she said to her visitor, " as 
you'd never think, to look at him, he'd went so hard ; 
but Squire Warham and that other gentleman with 
him — I don't know his name — they was as kind to the 
poor fellow as though they'd been his brothers." 

Sarah's eyes filled with tears as she stood and looked 
at the great still form, and the beautiful face — ^purged 
now of aU pain and passion, ennobled as it had scarcely 
been in life, by the awful tranquillity of death. But her 
thoughts even then were less of the man who lay there 
than of the girl whom he had loved — ^her sister's orphan 
girl, whose dying thoughts had been chiefly for him. 

She put her hand in her pocket and drew out a small 
paper parcel For one moment she opened it and 
looked tenderly at its contents ; the curl of soft chestnut 
hair which she had, by poor Selah's desire, cut ofiF and 
kept — ^for him. Then she refolded the paper, and gently 
slipped it into the stiff cold hand. 

" 'Tis the best I could do to keep my word to her," 
she thought, as she turned sadly away. " I'd been glad 
if I could have seen him before he died ; she give me a 
message I was to tell him — about * Strength and Stay ; ' 
but perhaps by now she'll have told it to him herself." 



In Cheveley churchyard there are, amongst others, 
two neat white memorial crosses, standing almost side 
by side. One was erected some years ago by Miss 
Warham, before her marriage, and bears the name and 
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date of death of Selah Maynard ; the other, which is 
fresher, was put up by the squire, and is inscribed : 
"In memory of Leonard, only son of Leonard and Jane 
Bastiani, who died from injuries received in the wreck 
of the schooner 'North Star,' at Bering, aged twenty- 
seven," and the date. Mr. Warham Vas particular 
about this inscription, as he wished to record all that 
was known of this, the last descendant of the old Italian 
sailor. 

There are no flowers on this g?*ave, though it is always 
carefully kept, and the squire has planted a pretty little 
Wellingtonia at the head ; but the other grave is Sarah 
Whitmore's particular charge, and a week seldom passes 
but the tin cross on the grass is replenished by her with 
sweet bright flowers, according to the season. Some- 
times these come to her from the bailiff's garden, which 
is one of the ornaments of the village ; for McArthur is 
quite a florist now, and his flowers are his pride and 
delight — ^his children, in short. One time, however, 
that the gardens were almost bare, he went into the 
country town and bought some — fair white hot-house 
lilies — for that cross. But even Sarah did not know 
that. It was a secret between him and the little 
woman from " back o' Benachie " — ^who had waited for 
him so patiently and trusted him so implicitly — ** when 
far awa'." 
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^ THE END. 
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